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INTRODUCTION 


WnaT is known about Strabo must be gleaned 
from his own statements scattered up and down the 
pages of his Geography ; this is true not merely of 
his lineage, for we also learn much by inference 
concerning his career and writings. Dorylaus, sur- 
named Tacticus or the General, is the first of the 
maternal ancestors of Strabo to be mentioned by him, 
in connexion with his account of Cnossus (10. 4. 10). 
This Dorylaus was one of the officers and friends of 
Mithridates Euergetes, who sent him on frequent 
journeys to Thrace and Greece to enlist mercenary 
troops for the royal army. At that time the Romans 
had not yet occupied Crete, and Dorylaus happened 
to put in at Cnossus at the outbreak of a war 
between Cnossus and Gortyna. His prestige as a 
general caused him to be placed in command of the 
Cnossian army ; his operations resulted in a sweeping 
victory for Cnossus, and great honours were heaped 
upon him in consequence. At that juncture Euergetes 
was assassinated at Sinope, and as Dorylaus had 
nothing to hope for from the widowed queen and 
young children of the dead king, he cast in his lot 
permanently with the Cnossians. He married at 
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Cnossus, where were born his one daughter and two 
sons, Lagetas and Stratarchas. Their very names indi- 
cate the martial proclivities of the family. Stratarchas 
was already an aged man when Strabo saw him. 
Mithridates, surnamed Eupator and the Great, 
succeeded to the throne of Euergetes at the early 
age of eleven years. He had been brought up with 
another Dorylaus, who was the nephew of Dorylaus 
the general. When Mithridates had become king, 
he showed his affection for his playmate Dorylaus, 
by showering honours upon him, and by making him 
priest of Ma at Comana Pontica—a dignity which 
caused Dorylaus to rank immediately after the king. 
But not content with that, Mithridates was desirous 
of conferring benefactions upon the other members 
of his friend’s family. Dorylaus, the general, was 
dead, but Lagetas and Stratarchas, his sons, now 
grown to manhood, were summoned to the court of 
Mithridates. “The daughter of Lagetas was the 
mother of my mother," says Strabo. Аз long as 
. fortune smiled on Dorylaus, Lagetas and Stratarchas 
continued to fare well; but ambition led Dorylaus to 
become a traitor to his royal master; he was con- 
victed of plotting to surrender the kingdom to the 
Romans, who, it seems, had agreed to make him 
king in return for his treasonable service. The 
details of the sequel are not known; for all that 
Strabo thinks it worth while to say is that the two 
men went down into obscurity and discredit along 
with Dorylaus(10. 4. 10). "These ancestors of Strabo 
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were Greeks, but Asiatic blood also flowed in his 
veins. When Mithridates annexed Colchis, he 
realized the importance of appointing as governors of 
the province only his most faithful officials and 
friends. One of these governors was Moaphernes, 
the uncle of Strabo’s mother on her father’s side 
(11. 2.18). Moaphernes did not attain to this exalted 
station until towards the close of the reign of 
Mithridates, and he shared in the ruin of his royal 
master. But other members of the family of Strabo 
escaped that ruin; for they foresaw the downfall of 
Mithridates, and sought cover from the impending 
storm. One `оЁ them was Strabo’s paternal grand- 
father, Aeniates by name (if the conjecture of Ettore 
Pais be accepted). Aeniates had private reasons for 
hating Mithridates, and, besides that, Mithridates 
had put to death Tibius, the nephew of Aeniates, 
and Tibius’ son Theophilus. Aeniates therefore 
sought to avenge both them and himself; he treason- | 
ably surrendered fifteen fortresses to Lucullus, who 
made him promises of great advancement in return 
for this service to the Roman cause. But at this 
juncture Lucullus was superseded by Pompey, who 
hated Lucullus and regarded as his own personal 
enemies all those who had rendered noteworthy 
service to his predecessor. Pompey's hostility to 
Aeniates was not confined to the persecution of him 
in Asia Minor; for, when he had returned to Rome 
after the termination of the war, he prevented the 
Senate from conferring the honours promised by 
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Lucullus to certain men in Pontus, on the ground that 
the spoils and honours should not be awarded by 
Lucullus, but by himself, the real victor. And so it 
came about that Strabo's grandfather failed of the 
reward of his treason (12. 3. 13). А further proof of 
the existence of Asiatic blood in the veins of Strabo 
is the name of his kinsman Tibius; for, says Strabo, 
the Athenians gave to their slaves the names of 
the nations from which they came, or else the names 
that were most current in the countries from which 
they came; for instance, if the slave were. a Paph- 
lagonian, the Athenians would call him  Tibius 
(7. 3. 12). Thus it appears that Strabo was of 
mixed lineage, and that he was descended from 
illustrious Greeks and Asiatics who had served the 
kings of Pontus as generals, satraps, and priests of 
Ma. But by language and education he was 
thoroughly Greek. 

Strabo was born in Amasia in Pontus in 64 or 63 
в.с. (the later date being the year of Cicero's 
consulate). It is plain that his family had managed 
to amass property, and Strabo must have inherited 
considerable wealth ; for his fortune was sufficient 
to enable him to devote his life to scholariy pursuits 
and to travel somewhat extensively. His education 
was elaborate, and Greek in character. When he 
was still a very young man he studied under Aristo- 
demus in Nysa near Tralles in Caria (14. 1. 48). 
His parents may have removed from Amasia to 
Nysa in consequence of the embarrassing conditions 
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brought about by the victories of Pompey, the enemy 
of their house; but the boy may have been sent to 
study in Nysa before the overthrow of Mithridates 
the Great ; and, if so, he was probably sent thither 
because one of his kinsmen held high office in the 
neighbouring Tralles. Ettore Pais points out that, 
when Mithridates the Great ordered the killing of 
the Roman citizens in Asia, Theophilus, a Captain in 
service in Tralles, was employed by the Trallians to 
do the killing. It seems probable that this Theo- 
philus was the kinsman of Strabo, and the same 
person who was afterwards executed by Mithridates, 
an execution that caused Strabo's paternal grand- 
father to betray the king and desert to Lucullus. 

In 44 в.с. Strabo went to Rome by way of 
Corinth. It was at Rome that he met Publius 
Servilius, surnamed Isauricus, and that general died 
in 44 в.с. (This was also the year of the death of 
Caesar.) Strabo was nineteen or twenty years old 
at the time of his first visit to Rome. In connexion 
with his account of Amisus (12. 3. 16) we read that 
Strabo studied) under Tyrannion. . That instruction 
must have béen received at Rome; for in 66 в.с. 
Lucullus had taken Tyrannion as a captive to Rome, 
where he gaye instruction, among others, to the two 
sons of Cicero. It is Cicero (44 Ай. 2. 6. 1) who 
tells us that Tyrannion was also a distinguished 
geographer, and he may have guided Strabo into the 
paths of geographical study. It was probably also 
at Rome that Strabo had the good fortune to attend 
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the lectures of Xenarchus (14. 5. 4), the Peripatetic 
philosopher ; for he tells us that Xenarchus abandoned 
Seleucia, his native place, and lived in Alexandria, 
Athens, and Rome, where he followed the profession 
of teacher. He also tells us that he “ Aristotelized ” 
along with Boéthus (the Stoic philosopher of Sidon), 
or, in other words, under Xenarchus in Rome 
(16. 2. 24). Strabo knew Poseidonius (7. fr. 98, 
quoted from Athenaeus 14. 75. p. 657), and it has 
been argued from that statement that Poseidonius; 
too, was one of Strabo's teachers. But in spite of 
the fact that his teachers were Peripatetics, there 
can be no doubt that he was himself an adherent of 
Stoicism. He confesses himself a Stoic (7. 3. 4); 
he speaks of ‘our Zeno" (1. 2. 34); again, he 
says: * For in Poseidonius there is much inquiry 
into causes and much imitating of Aristotle—pre- 
cisely what our School avoids, on account of the ob- 
scurity of the causes ” (2. 3. 8). Stephanus Byzantius 
calls him “the Stoic philosopher." Strabo lets his 
adherence to Stoicism appear on many occasions, 
and he even contrasts the doctrines of Stoicism with 
those of the Peripatetic School. What had brought 
about his conversion cannot be ascertained. It may 
have been due to Athenodorus; for in his account 
of Petra he says that it is well-governed, and * my 
friend Athenodorus, the philosopher, has spoken to 
me of that fact with admiration” (16. 4. 21). This 
philosopher-friend was the Stoic Athenodorus, the 
teacher and friend of Augustus. Strabo makes his 
xvi 
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position in regard to the popular religion quite clear 
in several passages; he insists that while such 
religion is necessary in order to hold the illiterate in 
check, it is unworthy of the scholar. * For in deal- 
ing with a crowd of women, at least, or with any 
promiscuous mob, a philosopher cannot influence 
them by reason or exhort them to reverence, piety, 
and faith ; nay, there is need of religious fear also, 
and this cannot be aroused without myths and 
marvels. For thunderbolt, aegis, trident, torches, 
snakes, thyrsus-lances,—arms of the gods—are myths, 


, and so is the entire ancient theology " (1. 2. 8). In 


speaking of the supposed religiosity of the Getans 
(7. 3. 4) he quotes Menander to the effect that the 
observances of public worship are ruining the world 
financially, and he gives a somewhat gleeful picture 
of the absence of real religion behind those same 
observances of public worship. Yet Strabo had 
a religion, and even though he believed that causes 
are past finding out, he nevertheless believed in 
Providence as the great First Cause. Не sets forth 
the Stoic doctrine of * conformity to nature" at 
some length in speaking of Egypt (17. 1. 36), and he 
also adverts to it in his account of the river-system 
of France (4. 1. 14). 

As for his political opinions, he seems to have 
followed Polybius in his profound respect for the 
Romans, with whom, apparently, he is in entire 
sympathy ; he never fails to show great admiration, 
not only for the political grandeur of the Roman 
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Empire, but for its wise administration as well; he is 
convinced of the necessity of a central monarchial 
power: * The excellence of the government and of 
the Roman Emperors has prevented Italy (which has 
often been torn by civil war from the very time when 
it became subject to Rome), and even Rome itself, 
from proceeding further in the ways of error and 
corruption. But it would be difficult for the Romans 
to govern so vast an empire in any other way than 
by entrusting it to one person—as it were, to a 
father. And certainly at no other period have the 
Romans and their allies enjoyed such perfect peace 
and prosperity as that which the Emperor Augustus 
gave them from the very moment when he was 
clothed with autocratic power, a peace which 
Tiberius, his son and successor, continues to give 
them at the present moment ; for he makes Augustus 
the pattern in his policy and administration; and 
Germanicus and Drusus, the sons of Tiberius, who 
are now serving in the government of their father, 
also' make Augustus their pattern” (6. 4. 2). And 
he constantly takes the Roman point of view. For 
instance, in leading up to his account of the de- 
struction of Corinth by Mummius, he tells us that 
the Corinthians had perpetrated manifold outrages 
on the Romans ; he does indeed mention the feeling 
of pity to which Polybius gave expression in telling 
of the sack of Corinth, and says that Polybius was 
horrified at the contempt shown by the Roman 
soldiery for the sacred offerings and the masterpieces 
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of art; “for Polybius says he personally saw how 
paintings had been thrown to the ground and saw 
the soldiers playing dice on them." But Strabo gives 
us to understand that his own private feeling is that 
the Corinthians were merely paying for the many 
insults they had heaped on the Romans (8. 6. 23). 
He is equally dispassionate in telling of the Roman 
conquest of his own native country (12. 3. 33). He 
seems to be thoroughly Roman at heart; for the 
Romans have united the world under one beneficent 
administration (1. 1. 16); by the extinction of the 
pirates the Roman peace has brought prosperity, tran- 
quillity, security to commerce, and safety of travel 
(3. 2. 5; 14. 3. 3; 16. 2. 20); a country becomes 
prosperous just as soon. as it comes under the Roman 
sway (3. 3. 8), which opens up means of inter- 
communication (2. 5. 26); friendship and alliance 
with Rome mean prosperity to the people possessing 
them (3. 1. 8; 4. 1. 5); so does the establishment of 
a Roman colony in any place (6. 3. 4). 

We have seen that Strabo went to Rome in 44 в.с., 
and that he was nineteen or twenty years old at that 
time. He made several other journeys to Rome: 
we find him there in 35 в.с. ; for that is the date of 
the execution of Selurus (6. 2. 6), which Strabo 
witnessed. He was then twenty-nine years old. 
He was in Rome about 31 в.с.; for he saw the 
painting of Dionysus by Aristeides (one of those 
paintings seen by Polybius at the sack of Corinth) in 
the temple of Ceres in Rome, and he adds: * But 
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recently the temple was destroyed by fire, and the 
painting perished " (8. 6. 23). It is known from 
Dio Cassius (50. 10) that the temple of Ceres was 
burned іп 31 в.с. He was thirty-two or thirty-three 
years old at that time. We know of still another 
journey to Rome : * I landed on the island of Gyaros, 
where I found a small village inhabited by fisher- 
men; when we sailed from the island, we took on 
board one of those fishermen who had been sent on 
a mission to Augustus (who was then at Corinth, 
on his way [from Egypt] to celebrate his triumph 
after his victory at Actium). On the voyage we 
questioned this fisherman, and he told us that he 
had been sent to ask for a diminution of the tribute ” 
(10. 5. 3). Here we find Strabo journeying from 
Asia Minor, by way of the island of Gyaros and 
Corinth, and the clear inference is that he was on 
his way to Rome at the time. This was in 29 в.с., 
and Strabo was thirty-four or thirty-five years old. 
Augustus had just founded Nicopolis in honour of 
his victory at Actium (7. 7. 6), and it is not un- 
likely that Strabo visited the new city on that 
voyage. In 25 and 24 в.с. he is in Egypt, and 
accompanies Aelius Gallus up the Nile, proceeding 
| as far as Syene and the frontiers of Ethiopia (2. 5. 
12). At that time he was thirty-nine years old. He 
was still in Egypt when Augustus was in Samos in 20 
B.c. (14. 1. 14). He was then forty-four years old. 
Accordingly he lived for more than five years in 
Alexandria, and we may infer that it was in the 
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Alexandrian library that he made from the works of 
his predecessors those numerous excerpts with which 
his book is filled. We find him again in Rome about 
1 B.c. ; for in his description of Rome he mentions 
buildings that were erected after 20 в.с., the last of 
them being the portico of Livia, which was dedi- 
cated in 7 B.c. (5. 3. 8). This was perhaps his final 
visit to Rome, and he was then fifty-six or fifty-seven 
years old. It seems that he lived to be eighty-four ` 
years old, for he chronicles the death of Juba in / 
21 a.D., but the last twenty-six or twenty-seven ? / 
years of his life were spent far from Rome, and : 
probably in his native Amasia. His residence at this / 
remote place made it impossible for him to follow 
the course of recent political events and to incor- 
porate them in the revised edition of his book. 
Strabo thought that he had travelled much. He 
says: * Now I shall tell what part of the land and 
sea I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward from | 
Armenia as far as the coasts of Tyrrhenia opposite 
Sardinia, and in the direction of the South I have 
travelled from the Euxine Sea as far as the frontiers 
of Ethiopia. And you could not find another person 
among the writers on Geography who has travelled 
over much more of the distances just mentioned . 
than I; indeed, those who have travelled more than 
I in the western regions have not covered as much 
ground in the east, and those who have travelled 
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more in the eastern countries are behind me in the 
western countries ; and the same holds true in re- 
gard to the regions towards the South and North " 
(2. 5. 11). And yet it cannot be said that he was a 
great traveller; nor can it be said that he travelled 
for the purpose of scientific research—the real reason 
for his journeys will presently appear. He saw little 
even of Italy, where he seems to have followed 
without much deviation the roads Brindisi-Rome, 
Rome-Naples-Puteoli, and Rome-Populonia. It does 
not appear that he lived for any very long stretch 
of time at Rome; and it cannot be maintained with 
positiveness that in Greece he saw any place other 
than Corinth—not even Athens, strange as this 
may seem. In the South and the East his travels 
were more extensive : in the South he visited the Nile 
valley as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia ; he was at 
Comana Aurea for some time; he saw the river 
Pyramus, Hierapolis in Phrygia, Nysa in Caria, and 
Ephesus ; he was acquainted with Pontus ; he visited 
Sinope, Cyzicus, and Nicaea; he travelled over Ci- 
licia and much of Caria, visiting Mylasa, Alabanda, 
Tralles, and probably also Synnada, Magnesia, 
Smyrna, the shores of the Euxine, and Beirut in 
Syria. Though we may not limit the places he saw to 
the places actually mentioned as having been seen 
by him, still it is clear that his journeys were not so 
wide as we should have expected in the case of a 
man who was travelling in the interest of science. 

- Ettore Pais seems to make good his contention that 
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the work of Strabo was not written by a man who 
was travelling on his own account and for scientific 
reasons, but by one who seized every occasion to 
study what circumstances and the pleasure of others 
gave him an opportunity of knowing. He contends, 
further, that it was for the sake of others that 
Strabo made his journeys ; that he was instructor and 
politician, travelling perhaps with, and certainly in 
the interest of, persons of the most exalted rank; 
that he was the teacher and guide of eminent men. 
Strabo never fails to mention the famous scholars and 
teachers who were born in the East—the list is a 
long one; and we are fain to believe that he occu- 
pied a similar social position. · Не insists that his^ / 
Geography is political: The greater part of Geo- 
graphy subserves the uses of states and their rulers; 
Geography as a whole is intimately connected with 
the functions of persons in positions of political 
leadership (1. 1. 16); Geography is particularly use- | 
ful in the conduct of great military undertakings ' 
(1. 1. 17); it serves to regulate the conduct and ' 
answer the needs of ruling princes (1. 1. 18). Pre- | 
sumably it was with just such people that he travelled. 
But Pais joins issue with Niese and others in their 
contention that the men with whom and in whose 
interest he travelled were Romans, and he makes out 
a good case when he argues that Strabo wrote his 
Geography in the interest of Pythodoris, Queen of 
Pontus. Even the great respect shown by Strabo 
for Augustus, Rome, and Tiberius is to be explained 
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by the circumstances in which he found himself; for 
subject-princes had to be obsequious to Rome, 
and as for Pythodoris, she owed her throne to 
Augustus fully as much as to Polemon. It was good 
business, therefore, that necessitated the retouching 
of the book and the insertion in it of the many 
compliments to Tiberius—all of which were added 
after the accession of that prince, and for fear of 
him, rather than out of respect for him. 

The question as to when and where Strabo wrote 
his geographical work has long been a burning 
one in circles interested in Strabo criticism. Niese 
seemed to settle the question, when he maintained 
that Strabo wrote his Historical Geography at Rome, 
at the instigation of Roman friends who occupied ex- 
alted positions in the political world of Rome ; and 
that he acted as the companion of those friends, 
accompanying one of them, Aelius Gallus, from . 
Rome to Egypt, and returning with him to Коте; 
and further that it was at Rome that he wrote his 
Geography, between the years 18 and 19 a.p. Inthe 
main, scholars had accepted the views of Niese, until 
Pais entered the field with his thesis that Strabo 
wrote his work, not at the instigation of politicians at 
Rome, but from the point of view of a Greek from 
Asia Minor, and in the interest of Greeks of that 
region ; that the material for the Geography was 
collected at Alexandria and Rome, but that the 
actual writing of the book and the retouching of it at 
a later period were done at Amasia, far from Rome— 
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a fact which accounts for his omissions of events, 
his errors, his misstatements, his lack of information 
concerning, and his failure to mention, occurrences 
that would surely have found a place in his book if 
it had been written in Rome; it accounts, too, for 
the surprising fact that Strabo's Geography was not 
known to the Romans—not even to Pliny—although 
it was well-known in the East, for Josephus quotes 
from it. 

To go somewhat more minutely into this question, 
it may be stated that Strabo mentions Tiberius 
more than twenty times, but the events he describes 
are all connected with the civil wars that occurred 
after the death of Caesar and with the period in 
the life of Augustus that falls between the Battle 
of Actium (in 31 в.с.) and 7 в.с. He rarely mentions 
events in the life of Augustus between 6 в.с. and 
14 a.D., and, as he takes every opportunity to praise 
Augustus and Tiberius, such omissions could not be 
accounted for if he wrote his Geography about 18 
A.D. The conclusion reached by Pais is that Strabo 
wrote the book before 5 в.с. and shortly after 9 в.с., 
or, in other words, about 7 в.с. Such matters as the 
defeat of Varus and the triumph of Germanicus 
were not contained in the original publication of the 
work, and were inserted in the revised edition, which | 
was made about the year 18 д.р. The list of the 
Roman provinces governed by the Roman Senate, on 
the last page of the book, was written between 22 B.c. 
and 11 в.с., and Strabo himself says that it was 
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antiquated ; it was retouched about 7 m.c., not at 
Rome, but far from Rome. The facts: are similar in 
the mention he makes of the liberality of Tiberius 
to the cities of Asia Minor that had been. destroyed 
by earthquakes; in the case of the coronation 
of Zeno as king of Armenia Major (18 л.р.), and- in 
the case of the death of Juba, which occurred not 
later than 23 a.p.; Strabo made no use of the map 
of Agrippa—an omission with which he has been 
reproached—for the very good reason that the map 
of Agrippa had not been completed in 7 B.c. 

If Strabo first published his Geography in 7 в.с., 
it appeared when he was fifty-six or fifty-seven years 
old, at a time when he was still in full possession of 
all his physical and mental powers. Butif we say, 
with Niese and his followers, that the work was 
written between 18 and 19 a.D., we thereby maintain 
that Strabo began to write his Geography when he 
had passed the eighth decade of his life. He him- 
self compares his book to a colossal statue, and it is 
incredible that he could have carried out such a 
stupendous work after having passed his eightieth 
year. 

Strabo is so well-known as a geographer that it 
is often forgotten that he was a historian before 
he was a geographer. Indeed it may be believed 
that he is a geographer because he had been a 
historian, and that the material for his Geography 
was collected along with that for his Historical 
Sketches, which comprised forty-seven books (see 
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1. 1. 22-23, and 2. 1. 9, and footnotes). But his 
Geography alone has come down to us. In this con- 
nexion it will be useful to read Strabo's own account 
of his Historical Sketches and his Geography: * In 
short, this book of mine should be generally useful 
— useful alike to the statesman and to the public at 
large—as was my work on History. In this work, 
as in that, I mean by *statesman,' not the man who 
is wholly uneducated, but the man who has taken 
the round of courses usual in the case of freemen 
or of students of philosophy. For the man who 
has given no thought to virtue and to practical 
wisdom, and to what has been written about them, 
would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. And so, 
after I had written my Historical Sketches, which 
have been useful, I suppose, for moral and political 
philosophy, I determined to write the present treatise 
also; for this work itself is based on the same plan, 
and is addressed to the same class of readers, and 
particularly to men of exalted stations in life. 
Furthermore, just as in my Historical Sketches only 
the incidents in the lives of distinguished men are 
recorded, while deeds that are petty and ignoble are 
omitted, so in this work also 1 must leave untouched 
what is petty and inconspicuous, and devote my 
attention to what is noble and great, and to what 
contains the practically useful, or memorable, or 
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entertaining. Now just as in judging of the merits 
of colossal statues we do not examine each individual 
part with minute care, but rather consider the 
general effect and endeavour to see ir the statue as 
a whole is pleasing, so should this book of mine be 
judged. For it, too, is à colossal work, in that it 
deals with the facts about large things only, and 
wholes, except as some petty thing may stir the 
interest of the studious or the practical man. I 
have said thus much to show that the present work 
is a serious one and one worthy of a philosopher” 
(1. 1. 22-23). 

The Geography of Strabo is far more than a 
mere geography. It is an encyclopaedia of in- 
formation concerning the various countries of the 
Inhabited World as known at the beginning of the 
Christian era; it is an historical geography ; and, 
- as Dubois and Tozer point out, it is a philosophy of 
geography. 
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STRABO 


C1 


C 2 


ХТРАВОМОХ ГЕОГРАФІКОМ 
A! 
I 


1. Tis тоб філософом Tpayuareias civar vopi- 
Couev, єїтєр AAANV тиа, Kal THY yewypadiKnD, 
Av viv троррђиєба Єтіскотпєїю. бте 8 ov pavrws 
vouiíCopev, ёк TOV ÓfjXov. ої тє yàp TPwTOL 
даррђсаутєс̧ айтӣѕ йфасдаг тоюйтої by tives! 
йтйрба»' “Ounpos тє kai ’"Avakipavdpos б Mı- 
Anotos Kal '"Exaratos, ò woAitns афтод, кабфѕ 
ка `ЕратосӨётѕ фтсі’ ка} Anpoxpitos бе xai 
Ейбобоє xai Дгкаѓарҳоѕ ка} Edopos xai NNOL 
TAelovs* ёт 8ё of peta TovTous, Ератосбеутя тє 
«ai Помодвгоб ка} Посєїматоз, dvdpes pirocodo:. 
й тє то\орабеа, 9v % póvns єфікєсдах тойдє тоў 
Epyou Suvatov, ойк àXXov Tivos otw, 7) TOD та 
дєїа kai тд дубратеа émiBrérovTos, Фитєр THY 
dirocodiay ётистђити фасір. as 8 abros kal 7) 
apérera moiin Tis ойса, 7) uev TPOS TAS TON- 
TLKüs? kai Tas Hyemovixas mpakes, 7) бе "pos 
впістйиту тфу тє ovpaviwy Kal TOV ёт) уў Kat 
даћатттсѕ (фам xai фитфуи Kai картФь» ка) Tov 


1 тоюітої Öh Ties, Corais, on MS. authority, for таобтої 
туєз. 2 ras woditixds, Spengel, for тд woAvrikd. 
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BOOK I 


I 


1. Тне science of Geography, which I now propose 
to investigate, is, I think, quite as much as any other 
science, a concern of the philosopher; and the cor- 
rectness of my view is clear for many reasons. In 
the first place, those who in earliest times ventured 
to treat the subject were, in their way, philosophers 
—Homer, Anaximander of Miletus, and Anaximan- 
der's fellow-citizen Hecataeus—just as Eratosthenes 
has already said ; philosophers, too, were Democritus, 
Eudoxus, Dicaearchus, Ephorus, with several others of 
their times; and further, their successors — Eratos- 
thenes, Polybius, and Poseidonius—were philosophers. 
In the second place, wide learning, which alone makes 
it possible to undertake a work on geography, is pos- 
sessed solely by the man who has investigated things 
both human and divine—knowledge of which, they 
say, constitutes philosophy. And so, too, the utility 
of geography—and its utility is manifold, not only 
as regards the activities of statesmen and comman- 
ders but also as regards knowledge both of the 
heavens and of things on land and sea, animals, 
plants, fruits, and everything else to be seen in 
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м. v ? ^ , e / 9 / \ 9 A 
аллоу, doa дє} пар €KAOTOLS єсті, TOV QUTOV 
e / y `~ М ^ N ` 
йттоурафе йубра, Tov фроутібоута THs "epi Tov 
Biov тёрт xai eddatpovias. 

2. "AvaraBovtes 66 каб ёкастоу émicKxoTra@pev 
TOV eipnuévov ёт ANNOY. Kal прото» OTL apOds 
vreAndhapev Kat eis кай оѓ про "uv, фу oTt 
ка) "Iv apxos, apynyérny elvat TIS yewypadixns 
éumetpias “Opnpov: bs ой póvov бу ті) ката THY 

/ ? ^ 4 e / M /. 
тос} арєтї Távras йтєр3Є8Мм]таь rovs тали 
kai Tovs Üa Tepov, GAAA oyedov TL Kal TH катӣ TOV 

/ > 7 ~ / , э , [4 
Biov Фияеєгіа tov томтжодр, ap Hs ov povov 
тєрї tas mpdkes Фатойбасєу éxeivos, Saws бт! 
TrELoTAS урой) Kal парадосєг Tots DaTepov éso- 

/ э 4 M \ M ` , / б 
pévots, ANNA KAL та тєрї TOUS TOTTOUS TOUS тє ка 

/ 
ёкаста Kal TOUS ката cÜpTacav THY оікоурертр, 
уў» тє kai ÓáXarrav. où yap àv бурь TÖV 
éa Xárov AUTHS Trepárov афікєто TH uvm KVKN@ 
перифу. 

^ ` A , ^ / 

3. Kal mpóTov uév тф Фкєа>ф тпеєрікМистом, 
е? 9 / . 2 lA > x ^ ^ 
orep éoTiv, dmé$auvev айт, Єпета бе TOV 
Nopiov Trà HEV ovópate, тй ё оттиттєто TEKUN- 
plows тісі, АЗ» pèv кай AiOtorriay кай Zidovi- 
ovs kai EpepBovs, ods eixos Xéyew TpwydodvTas 
"A € ^ / M бє ` ^ 9 

раВаѕ, рут Xéyov, rovs дё pos rais арато- 
Маїс ка} бисєєсти aivvrTóJuevos ёк TOD TQ фкєарф 
кмубесда:. | évreüOev yap àvia ovra more? Tov 


1 For Strabo's definition of Libya see 17. 3. 1. 
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various regions—the utility of geography, I say, pre- 
supposes in the geographer the same philosopher, 
the man who busies himself with the investigation of 
the art of life, that is, of happiness. 

2. But I must go back and consider each one of- 
these points in greater detail; and, first, I say that 
both I and my predecessors, one of whom was Hip- 
parchus himself, are right in regarding Homer as the | 
founder of the science of geography; for Homer has | 
surpassed all men, both of ancient and modern times, 
not only in the excellence of his poetry, but also, I 
might say, in his acquaintance with all that pertains 
to public life. And this acquaintance made him 
busy himself not only about public activities, to the 
end that he might learn of as many of them as 
possible and give an account of them to posterity, 
but also about the geography both of the individual 
countries and of the inhabited world at large, both 
land and sea ; for otherwise he would not have gone 
to the uttermost bounds of the inhabited world, 
encompassing the whole of it in his description. 

3. In the first place, Homer declares that the 
inhabited world: is washed on all sides by Oceanus, 
and this is true; and then he mentions some of 
the countries by name, while he leaves us to infer 
the other countries from hints; for instance, he |, 
expressly mentions Libya,! Ethiopia, Sidonians, and 
Erembians—and by Erembians he probably means \, 
Arabian Troglodytes ?—whereas he only indicates 
in general terms the people who live in the far 
east and the far west by saying that their countries 
are washed by Oceanus. For he makes the sun to 


2 **Cave-dwellers." They lived on the western shores of 
the Red Sea. 
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мор Kal óvopevov eis тоўтор, 05 Ò айтоѕ Kal та 
стра: 


NEALOS нер бптєгта véov mpooéBadnev а аройраз,! 
eE акаћаррєітао Вадирроси ’Oxeavoio. 


(П. 7. 421) 
Фу б Emer’ "Океа>ф Aa póv $áos 1)eMoto, 
Ємком уйкта uéXauvav? || (4l. 8. 485) 


Kat TOU; doTépas 66? XeXovpévovs ЁЁ wKeavod 
Aéyew. (П. 5. 6) 

4. То» & éxtrepiov avdpav кай тї evdarpoviay 
éudaviter kal THY evxpactay тоў TrepiéxovTos, 
TETUG ёо, фс &oue, TOV 18прикбу т№одтор, еф 
бу ка} „Нрах\ ё ёстратеџсе kal ot Poivixes й йстє- 
pov, otmep арҳђи“ ка} катёсуо» ттр Tela Tq" 
perà бе тадта "Рараїо. ё›тадба yap ai той 
Zepúpov туоаі. єутайва бё ка} то 'HAvctov 
тоге пєбіом 0 топут!}с, eis д пєшфбтаєсдай $c. 
tov MevéXaov отд TÀv Ücàv: 


алла a^ és 'HXvatov тєдіор kai meipata yains 
аваматої TépArovaw, 00, EavOds ‘Padapavbus, 
ті) пер pyiorn Воті TENE” 

ой vuberós, obT ap хецифу подіє» | 

AAN alel Zepúporo Муў Trvelovros5 antas 
`Окєалд< àvigot. (Od. 4. 563) 


5. Kal ai тбу ракароу бе voor трд THS 
Mavpovaías ciol тѕ éoxatns mpos Ovciv, raf’ 


1 dpovpas, the reading of B, for dpodpais. 
2 Meineke deletes both uotations; C. Müller, Cobet, 
approving ; ; A. Miller defends the quotations. 
5, Cobet inserts, after dorépas. 
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rise out of Oceanus and to set in Oceanus ; and he 
refers in the same way to the constellations: * Now 
the sun was just beating on the fields as he climbed 
heaven from the deep stream of gently-flowing 
Oceanus." “And the sun's bright light dropped 
into Oceanus, drawing black night across the earth.” 
And he declares that the stars also rise from Oceanus 
* after having bathed in Oceanus." 

4. As for the people of the west, Homer makes 
plain that they were prosperous and that they lived 
in a temperate climate—doubtless having heard of 
the wealth of Iberia, and how, in quest of that 
wealth, Heracles invaded the country, and after him 
the Phoenicians also, the people who in earliest 
times became masters of most of the country (it 
was at a later date that the Romans occupied it). 
For in the west the breezes of Zephyrus blow; and 
there it is that Homer places the Elysian Plain itself, 
to which he declares Menelaus will be sent by the 
gods : Є But the deathless gods will convey thee to 
the Elysian Plain and the ends of the earth, where 
is Rhadamanthys of the fair hair, where life is easiest. 
No snow is there, nor yet great storm ; but always 
Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the clear- 
blowing ? Zephyrus." 

5. And, too, the Islands of the Blest® lie to the 
westward of most western Maurusia,! that is, west 


1 What is now Portugal and Spain. 

? See page 107. 

3 Strabo has in mind the Canary Islands. 
4 That is, Morocco, approximately. 


4 apxhv, A. Miller transposes, from its position after thy 
тл «оттуу, and makes it the adverb. 
5 Му? wvelorros, Sterrett, for Acyurvelovras. 
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б uépos суутреуєг каї тф! ths 'Ignpías Tò таўтт< 
mépas: ёк бе тод Gvopatos дом, бт kai тайтає 
évoutlov evoaipovas бій TO T'Xgatálew ToLOvTOLS 
хро. 

6. "АМАА pny бт. уё ка} of Айвіотес éri тф 
okecavQ бсуатог, Snrot Ste ше» бсуатог, 


А отав, тої 6ry0à дєдоіатаг, ётхатоь avdpor, 
(Od. 1. 23) 


о00ё тоб "буува Sedaiatar” havrAwWs Xeyopévov, 
фс SayOnoeta Da epov: Gti 6 -Єті TQ фкеауф, 


Zevs yap és 'Okeavóv per àpópovas Аіб:отђаѕ 
0:05 EBn pera байта. (Il. 1. 423) 


е/ е N A у э 

бт 0 kal й прос таў йркто éoxarià mapo- 
xeavitis stw, obros mwífaro eimov тєрї т 
йрютоу" 


oin € appopos всть Xoerpàv "Оквамоїо. 
(Il. 18. 489; Od. 5. 275) 


бій ше» yap т йрктоо xal THs ápáfns тд» 
арютікбу білої: ov yap av тосойтам астёрюу év 
TO айтф Хоріф Tepubepouévov TQ ael фамерф 
оїти йшрором cire Хоєтріфи фкєамоїо. WaT ойк 
єў anepiav айтод KaTaywecKovow, Gs шам 
йрютоу дуті доѓу єіботос" ойбе yàp eixos jv TO 
T?» érépav тфтробєтйесба!, AAN аф ой ot Poi- 
pikes eonper@oavto Kal eXpOvTo трд$ TOV T'Xobv, 
mapeAÜety кад eig тойу “EXAnvas т» бйтай 
таўтт›, фттєр Kal Tov Bepevikgs mAdKapov, kai 
Tüv Kávæßov, éyÜéc xai прати karevopac uévov 
1 rg, Jones inserts, 
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of the region where the end of Maurusia runs close 
to that of Iberia. And their name shows that 
because those islands were near to blessed countries 
they too were thought to be blessed abodes. 

6. Furthermore, Homer assuredly makes it plain 
that the Ethiopians live at the ends of the earth, on 
the banks of Oceanus: that they live at the end of 
the earth, when he speaks of *the Ethiopians that 
are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men" (and 
indeed the words “are sundered in twain” are not 
carelessly used, as will be shown later on); and that 
they live on the banks of Oceanus, when he says 
* for Zeus went yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble 
Ethiopians for a feast." And he has left us to infer 
that the farthest land in the north is also bounded 
by Oceanus when he says of the Bear that “She 
alone hath no part in the baths of Oceanus." That 
is, by the terms * Bear” and “ Wain” he means the 
“arctic circle" 1; for otherwise he would not have 
said of the Bear that “She alone hath no part in the 
baths of Oceanus," since so many stars complete 
their diurnal revolutions in that same quarter of the 
heavens which was always visible to him. So it is 
not well for us to accuse him of ignorance on the 
ground that he knew of but one Bear instead of two ; 
for it is likely that in the time of Homer the other 
Bear had not yet been marked out as a constellation, 
and that the star-group did not become known as 
such to the Greeks until the Phoenicians so desig- 
nated it and used it for purposes of navigation; the 
same is true of Berenice's Hair and of Canopus, for 
we know that these two constellations have received 


1 For the meaning of the term **arctic circle” among the 
ancients, see 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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iopev,! vmoXXovs Ò ёт: viv  ávevónovs дутаз, 
кабатєр xai “Apatos фтс:х (Phaen. 146). ovdé 
Kparns оду 0рбдсѕ урафє, 


olos $ dupopos ёст: NoeTpav 


$evyov Trà uù феикта. Berriov Ò "НракАєтоє 
Kal бипрікотероє, био{ю$ аут) тод арктікой THY 
йрктоу óvouátov': “nods kai éorépns? тёрџата т) 
/ ^ 
apKTOS, Kal àvriov т йрктоо obpos aiPpiou 
/ ^ 
Atos.” 0 yap арктікдѕ dott ÓUa eos Kal дратом йо 
4 , e y $ à \ 67 ^ y ^ 
броз, ойу їй йркто$. бій èv 0 тўс ApKtov, Ñv 
kai ápa£av care xal tov `Оріора Gokevew фас! 
(Od. 5. 974), тд» аркткд> OmXot бій 68 тоў 
, ^ ` e р , ^ , Ф \ / 
фФкєарод Tov орібомта, eis ду kal é£ ой Tas буте 
` \ э М! a3 3 A de , ^ / 
ка) Tas üvaTOXAs morei? єйтфу бё айтої отрё- 
фєсдаг кад дрогрєїу ToU фкєарой оїдєу бт. катӣ 
^ e 
стпиєїоу TO арктікфтато» тод opiCovToOS yiverat б 
йрктїкб$. | ükoXoUÜcs 0) ToUTQ TO ToLNTLKOY 
€ 7 
ápuócavres Tov uév орібоута офєіћорєи Séyec Oat 
Tov ёті THS ys oikelws TE Фкєауф, Tov 9 APKTLKÒV 
^ ^ ` 
т уѕ йттдиємоу ws àv трд aicÜncotv Kata тд 
арктікотатом т) OlKHTEwWS стрєїи' dore Kal 
тодто TO uépos THS yis KAvCoLT av TQ окєауф 


1 (суєу, A. Miller inserts ; A. Vogel approving in part. 

2 égmépns, Corais, for éomépos; eineke following ; 
C. Müller, Cobet, approving. 

З moie, A. Miller, for woetra:; A. Vogel approving. 
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their names quite recently, and that there are many 
constellations still unnamed, just as Aratus says. 
Therefore Crates is not correct, either, when, in 
seeking to avoid what needs no avoidance, he alters 
the text of Homer so as to make it read, * And the 
arctic circle! alone hath no part in the baths of 
Oceanus." Better and more Homeric is Heracleitus, 
who likewise employs “the Bear" for “the arctic 
circle": “The Bear forms limits of morning and 
evening, and over against the Bear fair breezes blow 
from fair skies" 2; for the arctic circle, апа not the 
Bear, forms a boundary beyond which the stars neither 
rise nor set. Accordingly, by *the Bear," which he 
also calls “the Wain’’ and describes as keeping watch 
upon Orion, Homer means the “arctic circle," and 
by Oceanus he means the horizon into which he 
makes the stars to set and from which he makes them 
torise. And when he says that the Bear makes its 
revolution in that region without having a part in 
Oceanus, he knows that the arctic circle touches the 
most northerly point of the horizon. If we construe 
the poet's verse in this way, then we should interpret 
the terrestrial horizon as closely corresponding to 
Oceanus, and the arctic circle as touching the earth 
—if we may believe the evidence of our senses—at 
its most northerly inhabited point. And so, in the 
opinion of Homer, this part of the earth also is 


1 Crates emended Homer’s feminine form of the adjective 
for З alone" (ої) to the masculine form (olos), so as to make 
it agree with “ arctic circle” and not with ‘‘ Bear.” 

? Heracleitus, with his usual obscurity, divides the heavens 
roughly into four quarters, viz. : the Bear (north), morning 
(east), evening (west), and the region opposite the Bear 
(south). Strabo’s interpretation of Heracleitus as regards 
the ** arctic circle" is altogether reasonable. 


II 


STRABO 


, э 7 N 3 7 \ . N 
кат avTOv. ка} TOUS avOperous òè оїдє Tovs 
mpoaBoppous! pddAtota, ods. дрорасті pev ой 
not (ovde yap viv mov коду avrots дрора 
кєїта& Taos), TH байт 96 фрабе, voudas а?то?ѕ 
йпоурафам kal " ауамойс ітатпиомуодс уаћакто- 

, > / 9 » 
фауоис aßiovs? тє’ (П. 13. 5, 6). 

, ^ 

7. Kal àXXvs & єифагиє тд kÜkXq пеєрікеїсваї 

ті) уў TOV @Keavory, Stay ойто фӯ 1) “Hpa: 


єїш yap dopuévn ToAudopPov тєїрата yains 

"Окєарду тє Oedv yéveow. (П. 14. 200, cf. 301) 
Tots yap тёрас tract соудфбда:° Меуєг TOV фке- 
avóv: TÀ Oe mépara KuKA@ ттєрїкєта (Il. 18. 607). 
бу тє TH опАотоца тўс  AxiXXéos aorridos KUKA@ 
meptTiOnay Tov фкєауду émi Tis itvos.  ЄУєта» бе 
Ths avTHS porpayposúvns Kal тд pù) ayvoeiy тй 
тєрї Tas TAnmpmUpidas TOD w@KEavod Kal TS ap- 
mares, “ а\оррдоо ‘Oxeavoio” (Il. 18. 399) Aé- 
yovta* xai 


тріє pev yap т avinow én’ dar, тріѕ Ò 
ávapotf88et. (Od. 12. 108) 


ка) yap ei pn Tpis, AANA Sis, тауа ijs iotopias 
vapamaiícavros, THs ypadhs Senuaptnuerns: 
AAN dj ye проаїрєсіс тогауту. Kal тб “èE ака- 
№аррєітао” (П. 7. 422) ё eyes тра éudhaow тї 
TAnupuploos, exovons THY ётіВасіу праєїам kal 


1 xpocBóppovs, Meineke, for «posBopéovs; C. Müller ap- 
proving. 2 "ABioi is а proper name in Homer. 

3 cuvipba, Madvig, for cvvhOn ; Cobet approving. 

4 Aéyovra, editors before Kramer (who reads Aéyovri); 
Meineke restores ; C. Müller approving. 

5 rapaxalcavros, Cobet, for rapareadyros. 
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washed by Oceanus. Furthermore, Homer knows 
of the men who live farthest north; and while 
he does not mention them by name—and even to 
the present day there is no common term that will 
embrace them all—he characterises them by their 
mode of life, describing them as “nomads,” and as 
“ proud mare-milkers, curd-eaters, and a resourceless 
бік." | 

1. In other ways, too, Homer indicates that 
Oceanus surrounds the earth, as when Hera says as 
follows: * For I am going to visit the limits of the 
bountiful earth, and Oceanus, father of the gods." 
By these words he means that Oceanus touches all 
the extremities of the earth ; and these extremities 
form a circle round the earth. , Again, in the story of 
the making of the arms of Achilles, Homer places 
Oceanus in a circle round the outer edge of the 
shield of Achilles. It is another proof.of the same 
eagerness for knowledge that Homer was not ignor- 
ant about the ebb and flow ofthe tide of Oceanus ; for 
he speaks of * Oceanus that floweth ever back upon 
himself,’ and also says: “For thrice a day she! 
spouts it forth, and thrice а day she sucks it down." 

or even if it be “ twice " and not “thrice "—it may 
be that Homer really strayed from the fact on this 
point, or else that there is a corruption in the text? 
—the principle of his assertion remains the same. 
And even the phrase “gently-flowing’’ contains а 
reference to the flood-tide, which comes with a gentle 


1 Homer here refers to Charybdis. Strabo himself seems 
to be doing Homer an injustice by confusing the behaviour 
of Charybdis with the tides of Oceanus. 

? See 1. 2. 16, where Polybius is referred to as making a 
similar statement. 


I3 


C5 


STRABO 


ov Teréws powdyn. Llocedwvios 0 xai ёк тоў 
aKoTéXovs Aéyew тотё uév KaNUTTTOMEVOUS, тотё 
дё yupvoupévous, kai ёк тоў ToTrauóv фарох Tov 
@keavov єїкйабе TO powdes айтоб TO тєрї Tas 
пМптирмрібає éupavilerOar (Il. 14. 245). Tò uév 
оду тротом єў, TO бё SEUTEPOY ойк буєг Xoyov: ойтє 
yàp поташіф pevpate боїкєу 1) Ts T Атррмрібозє 
émiBacts, тому) 02 padrov 7) ávaxopncis ой 
то фт. б тє той Kpdrntos Xóyos SiddoKer ті 
/ 
підаротєром.  Вадурроми uév yap xai d*roppov 
е 
(Od. 11. 13; 20. 65) Aéyeu, opoiws 8ё кай тотаидь» 
\ е/ ? , / / ^) ^ 
Tov ÓXov dkeavóv: Xéye, бё Kal uépos TOD wKEavod 
TL птоташду Kal тпотацоїо poov, ой тоў ÓXov, 
9 ^ / 4 Y A 
GANA тод pépous, бта» ойто dij 


, \ 3 \ ^ / ег 9 ^ * 
айтар ётєї потацоїо Хіпеу рдо» 'Queavoto 
vôs, amd Ò txeto кдра Oardoons єйриторого. 

(Od. 12. 1) 


ой yàp Tov ÓXov, GANA тб» ev TH cxeavQ то? 
тотацоў роом pépos дита той wKeavod, ду now б 
Kpdrns àváyvaiv tiva kal коћтоу ёті тд» vórtov 
ToMov amo тод Хе шєрш/оў тротпикоб би}ко>та. 
тодтоу yap бууст dv Tis ёк\атфр ETL elvat ÈV тф 
@keave: tov бе Grov ёкмтбута ёт єіраг бу TO 
0X9, ovx olov тє. “Opnpos дё ye od rw poi 
“qotapoto Aimev росу, amo Ò їкєто кдра 
Oaracans,” 
TUS ойк Ary Tis éa ww, GAA фкеамос. yivetat 
оду, éày Adrws дул, ExBas ёк TOD фкеатой, ?)ADev 
eis TOY @KEavOY. GAAA тайта pév paxpoTépas 
ваті дит. 
14 
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swell, and not with a violent current.  Poseidonius 
conjectures both from Homer's reference to the head- 
lands as sometimes covered with the waves and some- - 
times bare, and from his calling Oceanus a river, that 

by the current of Oceanus Homer is indicating the 

flow of the tides. The first conjecture of Poseidonius is 

correct, but the second is unreasonable. For the 

swell of the tide is not like a stream of a river, апа: 
still less so is the ebb. The explanation given by 

Crates is more plausible. Homer speaks of the whole 

of Oceanus as “deep-flowing” and * back-flowing," 
and, likewise, as being a river; he also speaks of a 
part of Oceanus as a river, or as а “river-stream " ; 
and he is speaking of a part of Oceanus, and not 
of the whole, when he says: * Now after the ship 
had left the river-stream of Oceanus, and was come 
to the wave of the wide sea.” Not the whole, I 
say, but the stream of the river, which stream is 
in Oceanus, being therefore a part of it; and this 
stream, Crates says, is a sort of estuary or gulf, which 
stretches from the winter tropic! in the direction of 
the south pole. Indeed, one might leave this estuary 
and still be in Oceanus; but it is not possible for 
a man to leave the whole and still be in the whole. 
At any rate Homer says: * The ship had left the 
river-stream, and was come to the wave of the sea," 
where * the sea” is surely nothing other than Ocean- 
us; if you interpret it otherwise, the assertion be- 
comes : * After Odysseus had gone out of Oceanus, he 
came into Oceanus." But that is a matter to be 
discussed at greater length. 

. 1 Strabo placed the ** summer tropic” and *' winter tropic" 
respectively at 24° north and south of the equator. They 


correspond, therefore, pretty closely to our Tropic of Cancer 
and Tropic of Capricorn. 
15 


STRABO 


8. "Оте 5é з) oikovpévo vjoós éoTt, прітоу uév 
ёк т aicOnaews Kal THs weipas AnTTéov. mav- 
тах) yap, oTouToToDY ёфиктду yéyovev avOpa- 
то ёті Ta Ca xara Ths ys проє\Өєѓр, ebpiakerat 
@ахатта, iw б) каћодиєу фкєарду. ка} Grrov бе 
ті) aia joe, Хабеїу ойу, imi)pEev, 0 NOyos Ocíkvvat. 

М \ à [4 0 b! / М à M "I $ ГА 
TO èv үйр бовірб» тћєироу, TO катй ToUs 8005, 
каў тд ёспёриор, TO катӣ тоў “IBnpas кай ToUs 
Mavpovoiovs, пєритћєітаг trav ml полу той тє 

/ / ^ / ` \ / 
votiou uépovs ка} тоб Ворєїом" тд дё Меитбиєрор 
mouv 9uiv шеурь viv тф py cvppt£at pndévas 

э 4 ^ 9 4 3 (А LÀ 
GXX9Xots TOV AVTLTEPLITANEOVTÆV ой TONY, EL TIS 
суутівпасу ёк TOv wapaddAnrov біастпидйтам TOV 

^ ^ ` 

єфіктду тшй. oùe вікос бе біваматтом elvai TO 
\ , , 9 ^ [4 

TéXayos TO 'ATAavTukóv, icÜpois бієгрудиємом 

e ^ ^ / М , , 
офто стєроїс тоў KwAVOUGL TOY TrepimrXovv, алла 
püXXov avppovv Kal avvexés. ої тє yap перітАєїу 
emiyeipnoavtes, era avactpéwartes, ойу, vro 
NTELPOV TLVÒS аутітиттоустс Kal KwWAVOVENS TOV 
émékewa, пЛобр advaxpovaOjvat фасір, àXXà vro 
> / 9 / эх ^ ГА 
аторіас kai épnuias, ovdév Trov THs Өаћатттсѕ 
éyovans ти пором. тої Te птавєсі тод wKEavod 

^ / 
тоў тєрї Tas артфтєс Kal tàs TXnupvpióas 

е ^ ^ ^ ^ / 
ороМоуєї тобто рамою" паутт yoðv 0 айтдѕ тро- 
vos TOv? ueraBoXàv фптаруєг кай тб» av£rjoeov 


1 éxixeiphoavres, the reading of the MSS., is retained ; 
C. Müller approving. Dübner and Meineke read éyxepf- 
gavTEs. 

2 re, A. Miller deletes, before петавол бу. 
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8. We may learn both from the evidence of our 
senses and from experience that the inhabited world 
is an island ; for wherever it has been possible for man 
to reach the limits of the earth, sea has been found, 
and this sea we call “Oceanus.” And wherever we 
have not been able to learn by the evidence of our 
senses, there reason points the way. For example, 
as to the eastern (Indian) side of the inhabited 
earth, and the western (Iberian and Maurusian) 
side, one may sail wholly around them and continue 
the voyage for a considerable distance along the 
northern and southern regions; and as for the rest 
of the distance around the inhabited earth which 
has not been visited by us up to the present time 
(because of the fact that the navigators who sailed 
in opposite directions towards each other never 
met), it is not of very great extent, if we reckon from 
the parallel distances that have been traversed by 
us. It is unlikely that the Atlantic Ocean is divided 
into two seas, thus being separated by isthmuses so 
narrow and that prevent the circumnavigation ; it is 
more likely that it is one confluent and continuous sea. 
For those who undertook circumnavigation, and turn- 
ed back without having achieved their purpose, say 
that they were made to turn back, not because of any 
continent that stood in their way and hindered their 
further advance, inasmuch as the sea still continued 
open as before, but because of their destitution and 
loneliness. This theory accords better, too, with the 
behaviour of the ocean, that is, in respect of the ebb 
and flow of the tides; everywhere, at all events, the 
same principle, or else one that does not vary much, 
accounts for the changes both of high tide and low 
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STRABO 


Kal petuo eov, À ой TONY парал^ћаттор, ws dv èp! 
будо 7reXdryovs т kivija eos ATrOdLOOMEeVNS kai ато 
рай aitias. 

9. "Ivzrapxos & ov miÂavós stiv àvriXéyov ті) 
бот таўтт, es ой" ороіотабдодутоѕ тоў фкєамої 
TAVTEAOS, OUT, єї бобєіт тодто, àkoXovÜoÜvros 
айтф тод cóppovv elvai пбу TÒ KUKA® TéXaryos 
тд 'ATAavTLKÓV, проє TO ш) диоютабєїу цартирі 
Xpouevos Dedede TO Bafvrovig. ńueîs бе Tov 
реу Trew ROYOV тєрї TOU @KEAVOU ка! TOV 
пАтинирібом eis Посєфатоу ауа Вал^^орєда Kal 
"AOnvddmpor, ixavas Owvkpiwyjcavras? toy Trepi 
ToUT@Y AGyov' pos бе Ta viv Єті тособтоу Aéyo- 
pev, StL трос тє THY ороотабдеау ойто [Вё\ћтіо» 
рорісаі` та тє одрата avvéyovr. йу kpeirrov таў 
évreüÜev дравирадйсєсію, єї пАєїоу єй] To фурду 
тєркєҳуџќрор. 

10. "Остєр оди тй бсуата kal тй кок\ Tis 
oixoupévns olde xai фрабєі caps 0 тойт], 
ойто kal rà THS даћатттс̧ THs €vrÓs. Tepiéyei 
yàp тайтуи ато Zrv apEapévors Atún тє kal 
Аїуиттоє ка} Фоікт, 675 бё 7) mepaía? rhs 
Kompov, cira Хомирої kai Ликіо кай Kápes, 
peta òè тойтоцс т) uerafv MukáXmgs xai tijs 
Tpoáóos havt xai ai mpoxeipevat vcot, Gv 


1 24°, Corais, for ётЇ; C. Müller approving. 
2 бієукріийсаутаз, В. Hercher and Piccolos independently, 
for біакратісаутаз ; C. Müller and A. Vogel approving in 
art. Corais reads біакротдсамтаз, C. Müller approving; 
amer ӧгакратйуаутаѕ; Meineke біакрівфсамтає (E. Stemp- 
linger, І. Kayser, approving) or d:acaphoavras; Madvig 
diairhoayras. 
3 wepala, Madvig, for тері. 4 3%, Meineke, for hiwr. 
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tide, as would be the case if their movements were 
produced by one sea and were the result of one 
cause. 

9. Hipparchus is not convincing when he con- 
 tradicts this view on the ground, first, that the ocean 
does not behave uniformly throughout, and, secondly, 
that, even if this be granted, it does not follow that 
the Atlantic Ocean runs round the earth in one un- 
broken circle. In support of his opinion that the 
ocean does not behave uniformly he appeals to the 
authority of Seleucus of Babylon. But for a further 
discussion of the ocean and its tides I refer the reader 
to Poseidonius and Athenodorus, who have examined 
the argument on this subject with thoroughness. For 
my present purpose I merely add that it is better to 
accept this view of the uniform behaviour of the 
ocean; and that the farther the mass of water may 
extend around the earth, the better the heavenly 
bodies will be held together by the vapours that arise 
therefrom.? 

10. Homer, then, knows and clearly describes the 
remote ends of the inhabited earth and what surrounds 
it; and he is just as familiar with the regions of the 
Mediterranean Sea. For if you begin at the Pillars 


of Heracles,? you will find that the Mediterranean | 


Sea is bounded by Libya, Egypt, and Phoenicia, and 
further on by the part of the continent lying over 
against Cyprus ; then by the territory of the Solymi, 
by Lycia, and by Caria, and next by the seaboard 
between Mycale and the Troad, together with the 
islands adjacent thereto; and all these lands are 


1 See 1. 3. 7. and 1. 3. 12. ? A doctrine of the Stoics. 
З See 3. 5. 5 for the different conceptions of what the 
Pillars were. 
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STRABO 


áTávrov! шешуптаї kai detis TOv тєрї Thy 
Протортіда xai тоб Eùteivov? péype Kor xidos 
каї ths lácovos otpatetas. ка} pay Kal Tov 
Kippepitxov Вдстороу olde, rovs Kippepious eidas: 
oU O«mov тд џёу Óvoua тфу Kipupepiov cides, 
айтодс 0& фуробу, ої кат avTOv Ù pukpóv трд 
айтод péxpt “lwvias ёпёдраџроу тї» суду thy ёк 
Boomopou пӣсау. аіріттєтаї собу kai тд кМра 
THS у фраз avTOv бќоффдєѕ бу, ка} ws фтсіу, 


népi kai vehérn кєкаћошиќрог" OVSE пот aUTOUS 
"НЄмоє фаєвам ётїбёркєтаь$ 
AAN ёті роб Мо? тётата. (Od. 11. 15, 19) 


/ бё A ` » / 4 
yvopite, бе кай tov "loTpov, pepvnpévos ye * Mv- 
ср, €Üvovs Opaxiov пароїкойутоє tov "loTpov. 
xai pny kai тту 6) птараМам olde, Opaxiav 
одсар, HEX pe IIgvewoà, Паїоуас тє ovouátov ral 
“Або xai Аё» xai ras прокєциёраѕ  TobTOv 

/ ego / з e A € / / 
vnoous. #ёЁў$ 06 ватки й TOv ‘EA vov параМа, 
péx pt Вєспратбу, hs атастс uéuvnrat. Kab uv 
ка) ta Tis "Ітамає йкра olde, Teuéomv каф» 

і > x 7.5 \ à ^ М | / У N M 
кай Хакємойс, kai rà тїс IBnpias axpa Kai THY 
eùòaiuoviav айтбфу, ду aptiws éoapev. | ei 0 Tiwa 
Єу Tois uera£v Starcippata daíivera, ovyyvoin 
Tis av Kal yàp ò yewypabav Ovros TOANG тар. 
(псі TOV Єр épeit. auyyvoin & av, kai eb џиӨдодт 
тд —" TOS М№єуошёрогсѕ історькбос 


1 üxávrwv, Casaubon, “ог axacav; Kramer, Groskurd, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, Meineke, following. 

2 та, Meineke deletes, before néxp:; C. Müller approving. 

3 éwidépxera:, C. Müller restores, for the usual reading 
karabépkerai, from the MSS. of the Odyssey. 
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mentioned by Homer, as well as those farther оп, | 


about the Propontis and the Euxine Sea as far as 
Colchis and the limits of Jason's expedition; more 
than that, he knows the Cimmerian Bosporus, because 
he knows the Cimmerians—for surely, if he knows | 
the name of the Cimmerians, he is not ignorant of 
the people themselves—the Cimmerians who, in 
Homer's own time or shortly before his time, over- 
ran the whole country from the Bosporus to Ionia. 
At least he intimates that the very climate of their 
country is gloomy, and the Cimmerians, as he says, are 
* shrouded in mist and in cloud, and never does the 
shining sun look upon them, but deadly night is spread 
oer them." Homer also knows of the River Ister,} 
since he mentions Mysians, a Thracian tribe that 
lives on the Ister. More than that, he knows the 
sea-board next to the Ister, on the Thracian side, as 
far as the Peneus? River; for he speaks of Paeonians, 
of Athos and Axius, and of their neighbouring 
islands. And next comes the sea-board of Greece, as 
far as Thesprotia, which he mentions in its entirety. 
And yet more, he knows the promontories of Italy 
also, for he speaks of Temesa and of Sicily; he also 
knows about the headland capes of Iberia, and of the 
wealth of Iberia, as I have stated above. If between 
these countries there are some countries which he 
leaves out, one might pardon him ; for the professed 
geographer himself omits many details. And we 
might pardon the poet even if he has inserted things 


1 Danube. 2 Salambria. 3 The River Vardar. 


4 ro), before Мусбу, Kramer deletes; Meineke following. 
5 Reference is made to Od. 1. 184, but that Temesa is in 


Cyprus. 
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STRABO 


kai бібаскамикіс, kal ой Set uéubeoÜat. ovde 
yap алб stiv, б now '"Eparoa0évgs, бт! 
TONTHS WAS oroxaterat wuxyayoryias, ой біба- 
скаћмаѕ· Tavaytia yap oi фроршіютатог TOV тєрї 
momrixns TL POcyEauévav птротти Twa Xéyovot 
філософіам тт Tovyruev. ДАМА pds "Крато- 
abévn pev adOis épodpev бій mXeióvov, èv ols Kal 
тєрї тод TrOLNTOU пами ётта& Xóryos. 

11. Nuvi ёё бт дё» "Ортроѕ rhs yewypadias 
ўрёє», аркєіто тд XexÜévra. davepol ё кай ot 
émakoXovÓscavres айтіф dvÓpes aktoroyou Kal 
оікєїог філософіаз' фу rovs протоує реб "Oyunpov 
бо фтсіу "Ератосбеттв, 'Агабіраюбрби тє, Qaro 
yeyovota wyvopupov kal помпу, ка) "Екатаїои 
tov Мимудіом' TÓv pev оду éxdodvat прітом 
уєфурафікди  Tívaka, tov бе ‘Exataiov xrara- 
Митєїу урашџа, птістойиєуоу éxeivov elvat ёк тї 
AANS айтод ypadijs. 

12. "Аха pry Ste ye Set mpòs тайта mov- 
pabeias eipnxact сууро“ ed бё ка} "Іттптаруоє 
Фу тоф прос 'Eparoa0évn di8doKe, Ste парті, Kat 
іботт kal TQ філорабодиуті, THs yewypadixis 
(сторіає mpoonxovans advvatov petadraBeiv ! 
йуєу тў тр ovpavioy Kal THs TOV екАєйттікбу 
THPHTEDY | émexpicews: olov "Ахевардрешаю Thy 
проє Аѓуйттф, TOTepov арктікотєра BafgvXGvos 
й vor.oTépa, Xafeiy ойу olóv тє, 000 ёф’ бпосои 
біаєттра, Xopis тіїс бй TOv KMpáTov ётіскё- 

1 ueraAaBeiy, Capps, for AaBeiv. 

1 Strabo discusses the point more fully in 1. 2. 3. 

2 Hipparchus took as a basis of calculation for latitudes 
and longitudes a principal parallel of latitude through the 
Pillars of Heracles and the Gulf of Issus, and a principal 


meridian through Alexandria. He then drew parallels of 
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of a mythical nature in his historical and didactic 
` narrative. That deserves no censure; for Eratos- 
thenes is wrong in his contention that the aim of 
every poet is to entertain, not to instruct; indeed 
the wisest of the writers on poetry say, on the con- 
trary, that poetry is a kind of elementary philosophy.! 
But later on I shall refute Eratosthenes at greater 
length, when I come to speak of Homer again. 

11. For the moment what I have already said is 
sufficient, I hope, to show that Homer was the first 
geographer. And, as every one knows, the successors 
of Homer in geography were also notable men and 
familiar with philosophy. Eratosthenes declares that 
the first two successors of Homer were Anaximander, 
a pupil and fellow-citizen of Thales, and Hecataeus 
of Miletus; that Anaximander was the first to pub- 
lish a geographical map, and that Hecataeus left 
behind him a work on geography, a work believed to 
be his by reason of its similarity to his other writings. 

12. Assuredly, however, there is need of encyclo- 
paedie learning for the study of geography, as many 
men have already stated; and Hipparchus, too, in his 
treatise Against Eratosthenes, correctly shows that it is 
impossible for any man, whether layman or scholar, 
to attain to the requisite knowledge of geography 
without the determination of the heavenly bodies and 
of the eclipses which have been observed; for 
instance, it is impossible to determine whether 
Alexandria in Egypt is north or south of Babylon, or 
how much north or south of Babylon it is, without in- 
vestigation through the means of the *climata."? In 


latitude through various well-known places, and thus formed 
belts of latitude which he called ‘‘climata.” By means of 
the solstitial day he determined the width of each ** clima," 
differences of latitude, and so on. But Strabo uses the term 
primarily in reference to the parallels of latitude themselves. 
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pews’ opoíes Tas mpos ёю Tpockexyopnkvias! 7) 

N РА ^ b , / 
Tpós буа uüXXov kai Hrrov ойк av yvoin т< 
axpiBas, тм» el? Sta TOV exrELTTTLKaY ALOU 
kal cednvns aovyxpicewv. obros 66 0) тадта 
pno. 

13. "Атамтєс 86? доог тотор ібідтптас Néyew 
émiyerpovow olKeiws TpocamTToVTaL Kal TOV où- 
pavíev Kat yewpetpias, супиєата каї peyéOn xal 
, / / ^ / 
атостђрата ка) кМрата O9Xobvres kal даті 
ка уйул kai ám Xs THY тод Tepiéyovros civ. 
mel kal оїкоу KatacKevalov oikodopos тадта àv 
троорфто kal поми KTiCwy APXLTÉKTÆV, ш) ті ye 
Anv emicxoTayv THY oikoupéevny футр' поді yap 

ГА / "^ Р ^ ^ 
TOUT@ TpOTHKEL LGXNXov. èv ер yàp Tots. шикроїс 

M [4 
xopíois TO троє йрктоу$ 7) прос vórov кекМісда 
Taparrayny ov поЖЛту éye, бу бё TO тарт! 
KUKAW THS оїкоцрєутв, TO* трд àpkrov èv uéypi 
TOV статор éaTi THs X«vÜ(as й) rfe Кєї\тїкўє, 
péypt бе tov voTrárov Айвібтом Ta трд vórov: 
тодто 02 mapmoAAny Éyei д:афорау. opoiws ёё 

N \ э 9 ^ , ^ A > м т 
кай trò Tap ‘Ivdois oiketv 7) Tap “IBnpow: àv 
TOUS pev éwous pddsota, ToU; 66 ёоттєрїои$, 

/ / э / э / » 

TpóTrov бе tiva kal йутіпобас GAAS to pev. 

14. Па» бё rò rowodrov ёк т тоб HrLov Kal 

TOV dXXov йстроу килјсєоѕ THY аруду буду Kal 


1 прогкехорткиіаз, Corais, for прокжаракехарткиїає. 
2 ei, Corais, for $, after rAfy; Meineke following. 
з 5é, Casaubon inserts, after dwarves. 

4 ті mpbs Ќрктоу pév, Corais, for xpds Йрктом uv тб. 
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like manner, we cannot accurately fix points that lie 
at varying distances from us, whether to the east or 
the west, except by a comparison of the eclipses of 
the sun and the moon.! That, then, is what Hippar- 
chus says on the subject. , 

13. All those who undertake to describe the 
distinguishing features of countries devote special 
attention to astronomy and geometry, in explaining 
matters of shape, of size, of distances between points, 
and of Є climata," as well as matters of heat and cold, 
and, in general, the peculiarities of the atmosphere. 
Indeed, an architect in constructing a house, or an 
engineer in founding a city, would make provision for 
all these conditions ; and all the more would they be 
considered by the man whose purview embraced the 
whole inhabited world; for they concern him more 
than anyone else. Within the area of small countries ; 
it involves no very great discrepancy if a given place 
be situated more towards the north, or more towards 
the south; but when the area is that of the whole 
round of the inhabited world, the north extends to 
the remote confines of Scythia and Celtica,? and the 
south to the remote confines of Ethiopia, and the 
difference between these two extremes is very great. 
The same thing holds true also as regards a man's 
living in India or Iberia ; the one country is in the far 
east, and the other is in the far west; indeed, they 
are, in a sense, the antipodes of each other, as we 
know. 

14. Everything of this kind, since it is caused by 
the movement of the sun and the other stars as well 


1 That is, by a comparison of the observations of the same 
eclipse, made from the different points of observation. 
? France, approximately. 
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ёт тў ётї тд шєсої dopás, àvaf Xérew ймаукабеі 
прос TOV ovpavoy Kal pos Ta dauwópeva тар 
e ГА е ^ ^ b / ` ГА э 
EXATTOLS HU@V TOV ovpavioy: Фр бе тойто éEad- 
Aáfew орфутаї птариєуєвкіс TOV oikrjaeov. TiS 
àv оф» Stadopas тотор ékriÜÉuevos Karas Kal 
ікаубс бібатког, py фрортісаѕ rovrov pndevos 
0 ёт} j і yàp ei pn б ) à т? 
ило’ ёт шкроу; ral yap ei ш) бигатду Kata Tiv 
е , A 4 Y 9 ^ lY 
отобєсіу т» Troia ?TQv йптарта дюрібойи бій тд 
elvat тоћмтисотёра», TO ye ті тосодтор, èp 
Saov Kal TO томткф Trapaxorovbeiv буматби, 
простког àv eikóTos. 
15. O & obre .uereopícas ўд) тїр Otwvoiav ' 
, A 4 , / ^ / 
ovde THs Ans атёуєта удс. alverar yap ye- 
Nolov, єї THY oikovuévgv *yMXÓpevos aadós éter- 
тє) TOV pev ovpaviov éróMumgaev yachar каї 
хрісатваї mpos т» бідаскамау, тур $ OXqv 
^ / e э / 0” є / 7 72 
.yfjv, < uépos 17 oixovuévg, иб бтбет, pý 
бпоїа Tis, 40 бтоуо xeuuévg тод сӯртартоѕ kó- 
opov, ртдёи! éppovtice und’, єї каб" ди uépos 
oiketra, povov TÒ каб’ џи, ў ката TXelo, kai? 
поса: ws Ó айто ка} тд ао{кттор айтіс TÓCOV 
xal тоїб» TL kal бід ті. ёокєу обу pereopo- 
^ / ^ ^ 
Хоук) тим прауратєіа Kal yewperpixh ovvia 
TO т yeovypadías eldSos, rà ётіүєа Tots ойра- 


1 undév, Corais, for undév; Meineke following; C. Müller 
approving. 
, Corais deletes before xal móra, Meineke following. 
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as by their tendency towards the centre,! compels 
us to look to the vault of heaven, and to observe the 
phenomena of the heavenly bodies peculiar to our 
individual positions ; and in these phenomena we see 
very great variations in the positions of inhabited 
places. So, if one is about to treat of the differences 
between ‘countries, how can he discuss his subject 
correctly and adequately if he has paid no attention, 
even superficially, to any of these matters? For even 
if it be impossible in a treatise of this nature, because 
of its having a greater bearing on affairs of state, to 
make everything scientifically accurate, it will natur- 
ally be appropriate to do so, at least in so far as the 
man in public life is able to follow the thought. 

15. Moreover, the man who has once thus lifted 
his thoughts to the heavens will surely not hold aloof 
from the earth as a whole; for it is obviously absurd, 
if a man who desired to give a clear exposition of 
the inhabited world had ventured to lay hold of 
the celestial bodies and to use them for the purposes 
of instruction, and yet had paid no attention to the 

f earth as a whole, of which the inhabited world is but 
х а part—neither as to its size, nor its character, nor its 
position in the universe, nor even whether the world 
is inhabited only in the one part in which we live, or 
in a number of parts, and if so, how many such parts 
there are; and likewise how large the uninhabited 
part is, what its nature is, and why it is uninhabited. 
It seems, then, that the special branch of geography 
represents a union of meteorology? and geometry, 
since it unites terrestrial and celestial phenomena as 


1 See § 20 (following), and footnote. 
2 The Greek word here includes our science of astronomy 
as well as our science of meteorology. 
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/ / , У e > 4 м > \ 
viots avvámTov eis ёр, 05 éyyvráTo дрта, алла 
ш) бієстдта Toa obTov, 


бето ovpavós ёст’ amò yains. (Il. 8. 16) 


16. „Фере én Tf) тотаўтт поминавеіа прог до- 
m тїр emiyerov історіам, olov боору Kal фитбу 
Kal TOv ANOV, boa хрісциа ў Svexpyota pépet 
ү Te kal даћасса: ої ша yap evapyyes à» yevé- 
сда pXXov ё д Aéyo. тарта yap Ta тоадта тара- 
akevaá Ties eis $póvqatv peyáxau ! TQ padeiv 
бе Ts уфрас THY vow Kal фор ка) фитфи 
idéas T poo etvat бєї Kal Ta THs баћаттт' 
appiBror yàp Tpórov Tivá ёс pev «ai ob uáXXov 
херсаїої 7? даматтию З sre бе kal TÒ бфехо$ 
péya тарт} тф тараћаВортг THY TOLOUTTV істо- 
play, ёк тє TAS таМмий< Bene бдлом xai ёк 
той Myov. oi соби тоитаћ фроишотатоиѕ TOV 

йрешу amogaivovat TOUS ,йптобпи)саттаз TONNA- 

Хоб, каї тЛамувєутас би peyahe yap TiBevtas 
TO " тодАбу ávÜpevrav {бє йттєа Kai дор 
урра’ ' (Od. 1. 3), kai o Née Top сєшрдрєтал, готи 
Tois Аат Өа& euliNnaev, éAÓov рєтатєиттоѕ 


Tnr00ev ёё ат! yains' kaXécavro yap адтої. 
(1l. 1. 270) 
ка? o MevéAaos фсайтоб, 


Kúrpov Форікти тє «ai AiyuTrtious érrarnbeis 
Аівіотає 9! ixopny kai Z«&oviovs kai Boe 
kai Лоти, (Od. 4. 83) 


1 Piccolos reads and punctuates ueyáAow T padeiv 56 Tis 
ХФраз Thy pvaw kal (фоу ка) фитфу ibéas wpoc0civa: Set xal Tà 
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being very closely related, and in no sense separated 
from each other “as heaven is high above the 
earth.” 

16. Well, then, to this encyclopaedic knowledge let 
us add terrestrial history—that is, the history of 
animals and plants and everything useful or harmful 
that is produced by land or sea (this definition will, I 
think, make clear what I mean by “ terrestrial his- 
tory ”). In fact all such studies are important as 
preliminary helps toward complete understanding. 
And to this knowledge of the nature of the land, and 
of the species of animals and plants, we must add a 
knowledge of all that pertains to the sea; for in a 
sense we are amphibious, and belong no more to the 
land than to the sea. That the benefit is great to 
anyone who has become possessed of information of 
this character, is evident both from ancient traditions 
and from reason. At any rate, the poets declare that 
the wisest heroes were those who visited many places 
and roamed over the world ; for the poets regard it as 
a great achievement to have * seen the cities and 
known the minds of many men." Nestor boasts of 
having lived among the Lapithae, to whom he had 
gone as an invited guest, * from a distant land afar— 
for of themselves they summoned me." Menelaus, 
too, makes a similar boast, when he says: ** I roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erembians and Libya " 


тйз Вал&тттѕ, for peydrAa TQ шавєїу Tis xópas thy pdow kal 
(фои ка) dvrüv idéas. тпросвеїуаї Sè ка) ra тўз балатттѕ; 
C. Müller, Sterrett, approving. 

2 A. Miller transposes the words márta yap тй... балаттіо 
to this place from a position before ка} rbv 'HpaxAéa (line 9, 
p. 30); A. Vogel, Sterrett, approving. 
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просбеїс kai TO ібіона Ths xopas,! 


iva T apves apap Kepaol те№боџст" 
Tpls үйр тіктє, HAAG тє\єсфдрор eis ёлаттор. 


ёт) бе тбу Айуитт оъ 696v: 
(ті) пАєїста pépet Cetdwpos apovpa: (Od. 4. 229) 
Kal) 
ai 0’ єкатдитимої єісі, 6vpkoatoL Ò àv. ékáa rqv 
avépes éEoryvedot avv tmmorow kal дуєафій. 
(П. 9. 383) 


Kal TOV "Нраклєа єїкдє AMÒ THS TONNS Фипегріас 
тє кай iotopias Xex01jvac 


peyáXov ёпистора épywv. (04. 21. 26) 


ёк Te? ôn Tis таммайс< prius Kal ёк тоў you 
рартурєїта: тд XexÜévra Фу àpxais оф MMOD. 
біафербутає Ў ётауєсбдаг бокєї рої mpos та 
vüv éxelvos 0 oyos, бідти Tfjs yewypadias тд 
т\ёо> ваті T pos TAS xpeias TAS томтікас. ура 
yap TOV трафевъ ёсть уд kai? OáXarra, ty 
oixodper TOV m» никрбу шкрӣ, тфу бе рєуаћлоу 
реудму peyiotn $ 5 aópmaaa, утєр іо 
каћобџеу olxouperny, Gare TOY шеуістау Tpá- 
Ева abr) йу ei у фра. рбуктої бе TOV стратя- 
Хатфь», oot бйрамтаї fis Ka Oararrns й dpxetv, 
2001 ка) толе ouvdyovtes є ша» éfovaíav 
каї Stotxnow TroNvruC]v. Sihrov оду, Ste 1) yew- 
ypadicn тата ёт} tas праЁєс фиуфуєтаї Tas 
1 A Miller transposes the words тросвеїз ка! ті idiwpa rijs 


xépas to this place from a position after reAé0ovoi ; Sterrett 
approving. 
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—and at this point he added the distinctive peculiarity 
of the country—* where lambs are horned from the 
birth ; for there the ewes yean thrice within the full 
circle of a year." And in speaking of Thebes in Egypt, 
he says that Egypt is the country “where earth the 
grain-giver yields herbs in plenty”; and again he 
says: “ Thebes of the hundred gates, whence sally 
forth two hundred warriors through each, with horses 
and chariots." And doubtless it was because of Her- 
acles’ wide experience and information that Homer 
speaks of him as the man who “had knowledge of 
great adventures." And my contention, made at the 
outset, is supported by reason as well as by ancient 
tradition. And that other argument, it seems to me, 
is adduced with especial force in reference to present- | 
day conditions, namely, that the greater part of geo- | 
graphy subserves the needs of states ; for the scene of 
the activities of states is land and sea, the dwelling- | 
place of man. The scene is small when the activities 
are of small importance, and large when they are of 
large importance ; and the largest is the scene that em- 
braces allthe rest (which we call by the special name 
of “the inhabited world"), and this, therefore, would 
be the scene of activities of the largest importance. 
Moreover, the greatest generals are without exception 
men who are able to hold sway over land and sea, and 
to unite nations and cities under one government and 
political administration. It is therefore plain that 
geography as a whole has a direct bearing upon the 
activities of commanders ; for it describes continents 


2 ёк те, Meineke, for ёк ё. 
? 4, Corais deletes, before 6áAarra; Meineke following ; 
C. Müller approving. 
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)уєиоикас, біатібєїса nreipovs Kal merdyn та 
uev. évrós, та ёё éerós Ts cvjm das оікоуреутя. 
7r pos TOUTOVS бё ) д:а0есиѕ, ols Sia éper тадта 
ёе ovTws 7) ў érépos, ка ywapipa eivat й) и? 
yvóptpa. Вімтіоу yap av òra yetpi orev Єкаста, 
ei&óres тр ‚ХФра» oT 031) TuS Kal TOs kerpévn 
TUyxavel Kal rivas біафораз Ї іс Xovaa, Tas T ev 
TÓ перієхорті Kai Tas ÈV а?тӯ. ANOV бе кат' 
adda шерт бууаатеибутау Kai ат ANANS єстіає 
Kal apxis Tas mpagers T poxeupibopévav кай є ётєк- 
TELVOVT@Y TÒ тў уєроміає péyelos, ойк ёт ions 
буратду ойт’ éxeivols йтарта үлөр г ойтє TOÍS 
уваурафойсим а\ла тд páXXov kai HT Tov тол) 
év дшфотёрогс каборйта TOUTOLS. poms yap àv 
тд ёт, ions тарт elvai pavepa cupBain тўѕ сире 
пасті oikoupéevns отд ша» друйи, kal томтєаъ 
йттурбупо' ФАХ ойб obTws, anna Ta éyyvrépo 
padrov àv умо рібото, ка! T™ poo noe 1 табта бий. 
TNELÓVOV eupavifer, Й й” ein yvøpipa” табта yàp 
Kai т Xpeias Єууитеро éc riv. фаст ойк ду ‚єй 
Üavpac Tov, ovd e QXXos pev ‘Ivdois трос]ког 
Хороурафоѕ, dXXos бё Alto, AAOS бе 
й EXXQot Kal Popaíois. ті yàp. àv TpoonKot 
тф тар 'Ivéots yewypade kal ta ката Botw- 
Tovs ойто фрабнім, ws “Opnpos: 


tO ‘Tpinv évéuovro ка} Айміба тетрівтсаю 
Syoîvón тє УкбМду Te (П. 2. 496) 


и» бё T poa jeu та бе map ‘Ivdois ойто xai 
Tà каб ёкаста офўкёт:. ovde yap їй wxpeía 


1 просйког, C. Müller, on MSS. authority. 
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and seas—not only the seas inside the limits of the 
whole inhabited world, but also those outside these 
limits. And the description which geography gives 
is of importance to these men who are concerned as to 
whether this or that is so or otherwise, and whether 
known or unknown. For thusthey can manage their 
various affairs in a more satisfactory manner, if they 
know how large a country is, how it lies, and what 
are its peculiarities either of sky or soil. But be- 
cause different kings rule in different quarters of the 
world, and carry on their activities from different 
centres and starting-points, and keep extending the 
borders of their empires, it is impossible either for 
them or for geographers to be equally familiar 
with all parts of the world ; nay, the phrase * more 
or less" is a fault much in evidence in kings 
and geographers. For even if the whole inhabited 
world formed one empire or state, it would hardly 
follow that all parts of that empire would be equally 
well known ; nay, it would not be true even in that 
case, but the nearer regions would be better known. 
And it would be quite proper to describe these re- 
gions in greater detail, in order to make them 
known, for they are also nearer to the needs of the 
state. Therefore it would not be remarkable even 
if one person were a proper chorographer for the 
Indians, another for the Ethiopians, and still another 
for the Greeks and Romans. For example, wherein 
would it be proper for the Indian geographer to add 
details about Boeotia such as Homer gives: “ These 
were they that dwelt in Hyria and rocky Aulis and 
Schoenus and Scolus" ? For me these details are pro- 
per; but when I come to treat India it is no longer 
proper to add such details ; and, in fact, utility does 
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> 4 э еў 4 ^ / 
Єтфуєтаї pétpov Ф айту џаћ№мата тс ToLavTNS 
ёрлєгріаѕ. 

17. Kat тодто xai èv шкроїѕ evdnrov! ёст, 
olov èv тоїѕ кітууєсіогѕ. apewov yap йу Onpevoeé 
т єібфс THY DANY, бпоїа т Kal пост ка! 
стратотєдєдсаг бе каћ№@ Фу хорі тод єїдбто$ 
, 9 ^ € ^ , э э ^ 
ваті ка évedpedoas kal odedaar. AAN ёр TOIS pe- 
yáXois ёст} TyXavyéaTepov, бештер Kal тй dÜXa 

М ^ , / : 4 \ > 
petto Ta т ewrretpias Kal Ta сфахиата TA ёк 
т atrecpias. 0 uévro,. Ayapépvovos a TóXos THY 
Мисіам òs т Трфада порббу érardiwdpounoev 
aicxpOs. Пёрсаг ё xal AiBves, rods topOpovs 
отоуођааутєс̧ elvari тифМойс єтєуаутойс, éyyvs 
pev FrOov кігбирфу peyddrov, тротага бё Tis 
, / 9 / е A A / 
avoias? катбмитоу" oi pev Tov тоб Yadryavéws 
тафом трд TQ Едрітф тф Xadkidix@ tod сфау- 
évtos йтод tav llepa Qv фс xabodnyncavtos haŭ- 
Aes ard Мамеоу emi tov Едритоу тд» aTÓXov: 
ої бё тб тоб IIeXopov шийна, kal rovrov 0.4 0ap- 
évros катӣ THY Opolav аёт{а>” тћлјртс тє Vavayiov 
7 EXXàs йтійрбє Kata т?» БќрЁоо атратєіам, 
kal т) TOv AtoXéov бе kai ту TOv "lover атокіа 
TONAL тоадта птаісрата Trapadébwxev. opoiws 
бё xal xaropÜouara, mov ті каторбаобіїма 
auvéBn тарӣ Thy ёртєріа» Tav róÓTOv: kaÜámep 
> ^ \ / ^ e з , 
ёр Tois тєрї Oepuom)Xase atevois о 'Ефи&\хтт<$ 


1 %y5nrov, Madvig, for pew блог. 
2 àvolas, the MSS. reading is restored, for Casaubon’s 
&yvolas ; C. Müller approving. 
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not urge it—and utility above all things is our stan- 
dard in empirical matters of this kind. 

l7. The utility of geography in matters of small 
concern, also, is quite evident; for instance, in 
hunting. A hunter will be more successful in the 
chase if he knows the character and extent of the 
forest; and again, only опе who knows a region can 
advantageously pitch camp there, or set an ambush, 
or direct a march. The utility of geography is more 
conspicuous, however, in great undertakings, in 


proportion as the prizes of knowledge and the : 


disasters that result from. ignorance are greater. 
Thus Agamemnon and his fleet ravaged Mysia in the 
belief that it was Troy-land, and came back home 
in disgrace. And, too, the Persians and the Libyans, 
surmising that the straits were blind alleys, not only 
came near great perils, but they left behind them 
memorials of their folly, for the Persians raised the 
tomb on the Euripus near Chalcis in honour of 
Salganeus, whom they executed in the belief that he 
had treacherously conducted their fleet from the Gulf 
of Malis! to the Euripus, and the Libyans erected the 
monument in honour of Pelorus, whom they put to 
death for a similar reason? ; and Greece was covered 
with wrecks of vessels on the occasion of the ex- 


eS en ete ae 


pedition of Xerxes; and again, the colonies sent out ` 


by the Aeolians and by the Ionians have furnished 
many examples of similar blunders. There have also 
been cases of success, in which success was due to 
acquaintance with the regions involved ; for instance, 
at the pass of Thermopylae it is said that Ephialtes, 


1 Lamia. See 9.9. 9. 
2 Pelorus tried to conduct the Carthaginians through the 
Strait of Messina. 
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Aéyerat SeiEas ту бід TOY dpav фтратор тої 
Персаїс йтоуєгріоиє айтоїс тойса TOUS Trepi 
Aewvidav xai SéEacBat тойс BapBdpovs єїсо 
IIvAàv. éácas бе тд тамаа, тт» viv “Popaiwy 
otpateiav ётї Пардоаіоиѕ ixavòv yoda rovrov 
Texpnptov' ws Ò айтос̧ т» ёт} Teppavovs xai 
KeXrovs, Фу teat ка} Spupois aBdtous épnpiais 
TE TOTOMAXOVITOY тбу BapBápov «ai TA ёууі5 
торро поюйутау Tois ayvoodar Kal Tas ббой$ 
Фтікритторбуфу Kal Tas єйторіаѕ трофӯѕ тє Kal 
TOV dXXoY. 

18. Tò ие» 87) mAéov, Фостер eipnrat, wept! той 
Hyenovicous Biouvs xai Tas ypeias éarív: ётт!? бе 
kal ths тбіюйс ф:іМософіаѕ xal томтукў$ тд 
т\ёо> тєрї TOUS HYyenovixors Pious.  стрєїом cé 
TAS yap TOV помтєйу Stadopas алд тбу туєро- 
viðv O.akpivopev, GAAnY шу зуєроміаї TiÓÉvres 
THY povapyiav, fv кай Васілеїау камлодиєт, ANAHV 
$ Thv ápia rokpavríav, tpitny 66 T)» бпрократіам. 
тотайта$ бе ка} tas тоМмтєїа$ vopiloper, opw- 
уйшос kaXoÜvres ws àv ат ékeivov THY Ópy?w 
éyovaas THs вібоптоюас AXXois? yap vópos TO TOD 
Baoiréws простаура, Ä Arois? бе тд TOY àpla Tov, 

1 жері, Cobet, for трд. 
2 rds xpelas dorlv. ёст: бё kal, Meineke, for ras xpelas: Fre 


6€ kal; Cobet independently, C. Müller approving. 
3 &AXois, Madvig, for &AAos; A. Vogel approving. 


2 Under Augustus and Tiberius no Roman army invaded 
Parthia, apparently. Strabo must be thinking of the cam- 
paign of Crassus or of that of Antony—or of both campaigns. 

2 The campaign of Drusus, apparently, which he carried on 
till his death in 9 B.o. But if Niese's theory be accepted as 
to the time when Strabo wrote (see Introduction, pp. xxiv ff. ), 
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by showing the Persians the pathway across the 
mountains, put Leonidas and his troops at their 
mercy, and brought the. Persians south of Thermo- 
pylae. But leaving antiquity, I believe that the 
modern campaign of the Romans against the Par- 
thians! is a sufficient proof of what I say, and 
likewise that against the Germans and the Celts, 
for in the latter case the barbarians carried on a 
guerilla warfare in swamps, in pathless forests, and 
in deserts?; and they made the ignorant Romans 
believe to be far away what was really near at 
hand, and kept them in ignorance of the roads and 
of the facilities for procuring provisions and other 
necessities. 

18. Now just as the greater part of geography, as 
I have said, has a bearing on the life and the needs 
of rulers, so also does the greater part of the theory 
of ethics and the theory of politics have a bearing 
on the life of rulers. And the proof of this is the 
fact that we distinguish the differences between the 
constitutions of states by the sovereignties in those 
states, in that we call one sovereignty the monarchy 
or kingship, another the aristocracy, and still 
another the democracy. And we have a correspond- 
ing number of constitutions of states, which we 
designate by the names of the sovereignties, because 
it is from these that they derive the fundamental 
principle of their specific nature ; for in one country 
the will of the king is law, in another the will of 
those of highest rank, and in another the will of the 


or if the above reference was inserted in a revised edition 
about 18 A.D. (p. xxv), then we might assume that allusion 
is made to the destruction of the Roman legions under Varus 
in 9 А.р. —to which Strabo refers in 7. 1. 4. 
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«al TO тоў ) b pov. TUTOS бё кай схйра помтєіає 
б vópos. бід тодто Ф ка} TÒ бікалоу eimóv TLVES 
TÓ тоб крейттороє сирфероу. ‚єйтєр обу į TOM- 
Tuc) (ry тєрї TOUS Tyyeuóvas TÒ TAEoV 
ёстір, éaTL è кай 5 уєфурафіа пері Tas ?}ує- 
моркд< xpeías, ёхог dv TL TrAeovéi Ty) ud. kal айт? 
Tapa TOUTO. алд тодто нер TO TAEOVERTH MA 
прос TAS diag Tua 

19. "Exe ё twa Kat Oewpiav ov ам, ) 
прауратеїа, THY m TeXvuctiv TE кай равприатікти 
kal pvowiv, THY бе є Фу ta Topía Kal иўбо кеціємти, 
ойдеи ovat Tpos TAS mpáEeus" olov el Tis №уог та 
пері тд "Обисаєшє тй» каї MeveAdov kai 
"Idcovos, els фрототу pev ovdev av avXXapBávew 
dofevev, Ди о TpárTov Entel, may єї KaTapioryot 
кай, TOV yevopévov дуаукайши Ta па абеіурата 
Хоўсша, Staryoryny Opes порібої bp ойк ave- 
Neve pov TO ётиВа\Хорти ёті TOUS TOTFOUS TOUS 
тарас удутав т?» нивотогіам. кад yap тобто Én- 
тоўо ої праттоутєв dua rò évdoEov xai тд 782, 
add ойк ёті той и@ХХхо» yap a Trovóábovauw, d eS 
eiicós, тєрї та xphopa. ботгєр ка} тф ууф 
TOUTOV , baddov n éxelyav émtpednTéov. OS 
aŬTOS exer Kal тєрї THs історіає каў тєрї TOV 
pa89uárov: xai yap тойт TO Урідціюом аєі 
pAXXov AnTréov Kal TO TLOTOTEpOV. 


1 The definition ascribed to Thrasymachus, Plato’s Re- 
public, 1. 12. 

2 Strabo has in mind his theory (which he often takes 
occasion to uphold) as to the comparative mythical and 
historical elements in Homer and other poets. 
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people. Itis the law that gives the type and the 
form of the constitution. And for that reason some 
have defined * justice " as “ the interest of the more 
` powerful.” 1 If, then, political philosophy deals 
chiefly with the rulers, and if geography supplies 
the needs of those rulers, then geography would 
seem to have some advantage over political science. 
This advantage, however, has to do with practice. 

19. And yet, а work on geography also involves 
theory of no mean value, the theory of the arts, of 
mathematics, and of natural science, as well as the 
theory which lies in the fields of history and myths? 
—though myths have nothing to do with practice ; 
for instance, if a man should tell the story of the 
wanderings of Odysseus or Menelaus or Jason, it 
would not be thought that he was making any 
contribution to the practical wisdom of his hearers— 
and that is what the man of affairs demands—unless 
he should insert the useful lessons to be drawn from 
the hardships those heroes underwent; still, he 
would be providing no mean entertainment for the 
hearer who takes an interest in the regions which 
furnished the scenes of the myths. Men of affairs 
are fond of just such entertainment, because the 
localities are famous and the myths are charming ; 
but they care for no great amount of it, since they 
are more interested in what is useful, and it is quite 
natural that they should be. For that reason the 
geographer, also, should direct his attention to the 
useful rather than to what is famous and charming. | 
The same principle holds good in regard to history 
and the mathematical sciences ; for in these branches, 
also, that which is useful and more trustworthy should 
always be given precedence. 
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20. Мамота бе corci, кабатєр єїрттои, yewpe- 
tplas тє ка} dotpovopias Seiv ті) Toua UTE ©ттобё- 
cei. kal бєї pev фс ал005 супиата yap Kal 
кМрата каї peyéOn kal rà dXXa rà TOUTOLS оікєїа 
ойу olóv тє Жабєїу Kados vev Tis ToLavTNs 

[4 , з g « \ , / 
je06860v. AAN @атєр TA пері THY ávapérpnouw 
т OAns ys dv Arois Secxvdovowy, évraüOa Фё 
йттобётбав Set ка} miatevoar тоф ёкєї бєгүбєїтгъ, 
йтовесває Set! xal сфагровідд ше» Tov koc pov, 

^ М ; 4 A A » \ 
apatpoedy 8 каї тўи émibáveuav Tis үй, Ere дё 
TOUTWY протєрог тї» ётї TO uécov TOV соратор 
dopáv: афто povov, єї ть? THs aicOnoews ў TOv 
коиду буудібу єууйс Фстіу, єї dpa, émionunva- 
pevot ёт) кефаМайф ікра: olov Ste ў уй opa- 
poets, ёк èv тўс Єті TO uéaov форӣѕ ToppwOev 
7 йагдиупсіс Kal тоб ExacTov сдра Єтпі тд афтод 
y 7 9 N ^ N 4 N 
ápTüua vevew, ёк бё тди ката merdyn Kal TOv 
офрамди $aivopuévov єууийбеу" Kai yap т} alcOnats 
Єтірартирєїу дурата: кай т) коту бурога. фарє- 
pas yap ётітрос6єї rois 7rXéovauv 1) KUPTOTNS тӣѕ 
дахатття, Go Te us) прос 3áNXew Tols торро déy- 

^ з 9» H / 3 A з 9 / 

yest тої ёт (oov é£nppévorc? ті) Ore. Єварбєута, 

^ 4 ^ м , / / / , 
youv т\ёо> THS Ovyreos єфаут), KaiTOL TXéov ano- 

1 8e, Groskurd, for 5é. — ? ef т, Madvig, for èri. 

$ dnpudvoss, Meineke, for é&nppévors. ` 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 

2 Strabo uses the word in its literal sense of ** gphere- 
shaped," and not in its geometrical sense. The spheroidicity 
of the earth was apparently not suspected until the seven- 
teenth century. See 2. 5. 5. 
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20. Most of all, it seems to me, we need, as I 
have said, geometry and astronomy for a subject like 
geography ; ; and the need of them is real indeed ; for 
without such methods as they offer it is not possible 
accurately to determine our geometrical figures, 
* climata "1, dimensions, and the other cognate 
things; but just as these sciences prove for us in 
other treatises all that has to do with the measure- 
ment of the earth as a whole and as I must in this 
treatise take for granted and accept the propositions 
proved there, so I must take for granted that the 
universe is spheroidal,? and also that the earth’s sur- 
face is spheroidal, and, what is more, I must take for 
granted the law that is prior to these two principles, 
namely that the bodies tend toward the centre ?; 
and I need only indicate, in a brief and summary 
way, whether a proposition comes—if it really does 
—within the range of sense-perception or of intuitive 
knowledge. Take, for example, the proposition that 
the earth is spheroidal: whereas the suggestion of this 
proposition comes to us mediately from the law that 
bodies tend toward the centre and that each body in- 
clines toward its own centre of gravity, the suggestion 
comes immediately from the phenomena observed at 
sea and in the heavens ; for our sense-perception and 
also our intuition can bear testimony in the latter 
case. For instance, it is obviously the curvature of 
the sea that prevents sailors from seeing distant lights 
that are placed on a level with their eyes. At any 
rate, if the lights are elevated above the level of the 
eyes, they become visible, even though they be at a 

3 Strabo here means all the heavenly bodies. According 
to his conception, the earth was stationary and all the 


heavenly bodies revolved about the earth from east to west, 
the heavens having the same centre as the earth. 
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судута айт" opoiws 06 ка айті) perewpicbeioa 
, 

єідє Tà kekpvupuéva Tpórepov. Strep nao? xal б 

TWOUNTHS’ ToLoDTOV yap ваті kal TO 


où ийла tpoidov, peyáXov йто xüpaTos 
åpðeís. (Od. 5. 393) 


кай Tois тротт\ёоуос бе del kal pàXXov ато- 
yvproÜra, Ta простуєм шёрт, Kal Ta havevta èv 
арха rametvà, ёЁа{рєта& uáXXov. тфу тє ойрарі- 
wv 1) тєрїфора ёрартүтс Єсть Kal GAXws Kal ёк TOV 
yvoapovicav: ёк Sé тобто» evOus bmoTelvet xai 7 
Єурога, OTe pptYwpévns er’ dmewpov тўс ys ойк 
àv й tovavTn Tepipopa auvéBawe. Kal Tà тєрї 
TOV KMwgdrov бё ёр тоф тєрї TOY olKHTEWY 
дєікритаи. 

21. Nuvi бе ёё éroipov Sei Мабєїу ёна, каї 
таў@` бта TQ поћтікф Kal TQ страттаті XpN- 
сіра. ойтє yap ойто Sei dyvoely тд тєрї Tov 
oUpavóv xai тту Өёсір Ths YS, фот, ётєїбйъ 
yéyntat ката TóTOvs, каб” obs ё \Мактаі Tiva 
TOV $auvouévev ‚тоў ToXXoís бу TQ ойрагф, 
тарассєсдо kal тоадта Xéyeiv: | 


& iro, ой yap т pev бтп! Logos, odd Sry 


NOS, 
ovd’ önn )#мо$ фаєсішВротоѕ elo’ ото yaîav, — 
_0v0' my üvvetrau (Od. 10. 190) 


» "n е? , ^ е? ^ 
ov ottws акрівобу, ore Tas TavTayod cvvava- 
томає T€ kal ovykaraðúceis Kal сириєсоураут)- 


1 $хп—бхп—8ху—хр, Sterrett, for 3en—8xn—8xn—8nn. 
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greater distance from the eyes; and similarly if the 
eyes themselves are elevated, they see what was 
before invisible. This fact is noted by Homer, also, 
for such is the meaning of the words: * With a 
quick glance ahead, being upborne on a great wave, 
[he saw the land very near]." So, also, when 
sailors are approaching land, the different parts of 
the shore become revealed progressively, more and 
more, and what at first appeared to be low-lying land 
grows gradually higher and higher. Again, the 
revolution of the heavenly bodies is evident on 
many grounds, but it is particularly evident from the 
phenomena of the sun-dial; and from these 
phenomena our intuitive judgment itself suggests 
that no such revolution could take place if the earth 
were rooted to an infinite depth. 1 As regards the 
* climata’’2, they are treated in our discussion of 
the Inhabited Districts. 

21. But at this point we must assume off-hand a 
knowledge of some matters, and particularly of all 
that is useful for the statesman and the general to 
know. For one should not, on the one hand, be so 
ignorant of the heavens and the position of the 
earth as to be alarmed when he comes to countries 
in which some of the celestial phenomena that are 
familiar to everybody have changed, and to exclaim : 
* My friends, lo, now we know not where is the place 
of darkness, nor of dawning, nor where the sun, 
that gives light to men, goes beneath the earth, nor 
where he rises”; nor, on the other hand, need опе 
have such scientifically accurate knowledge as to 
know what constellations rise and set and pass the 


1 This was the doctrine of Xenophanes and Anaximenes, 
See footnote 2, page 22. 
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geis kai é£ápuara TóXev ка} Tà ката Kopudny 
^ еў » ^ 
спиєїа kal doa dXXa тоадта ката Tas pera- 
TTOGcei TOV орібоутау pa Kal TOY арктікфу 
біаферомта àámavrá, Ta pev троє THY driv, Ta бе 
ка) Tj фусє, yoopitey йтарта: àXXà Tà и>» 
pnd rws dpovritew, т\л» єї Oéas філософом 
4 a \ 4 4 / b М гь 
Хар, tots 06 тпістєйєгу, кду шу BXémg то бід ті 
кай yàp тобто тоб фіЛософобутоє povov, TQ бе 
помтікф TYOAHS ой TOTAVTNS METETTLY, ў) ойк аєі. 
э М э “9 е? е ? е ^ ^ b 9 
ov pny ovd ores йпаруєгм ámXoÜv 0є тду évrvy- 
Xávovra Tj үрафӣ таўтт ка} dpyov, wore pnde 
сфаїрам ібєїу, nde кӯӧкћоиѕ бу avTH, TOUS цем 
TapadXrnrovs, rovs Ò ópÜLovs прдє тойтоиѕ, TOUS 
26 AoEovs: unde tpomixay тє Kal tonpeptvod Kat 
Собіакод Oéow, du ой hepopevos о HALOS TpéTrETAL 
xai Siaraooe:! :афорӣѕ к№мџатор тє kal avépwv. 
тадйта yap Kal тй тєрї ToUs OpiLovras Kal Tous 
apKTixovs Kal бта, AANA KATA THY проту aywyiy 
Tiv eis Tà радиата wapadidoras Katavoncas 
Tis’ Aws тюс Svvatat TapakoXovÜetv ois 
№єуорёрогс̧ évraüÜa. 0 бе pnd є0бєѓау урацил» 
7?) пєрифєрӣ, pndé kokXov єідюс, шлде adaupucv 
> 4 Ld 3 A 9 ^ 
émipdveray ў émimebov, und бу TO o)pavQ штбе 
TOUS Єттд т peyddAns dpkTrov астёраѕ karta- 
радог, pnd adrXo т TÓV тогойтам цил]дёр, ў) ойк йу 


1 батісос, Madvig, for 8:84ске. 
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meridian at the same time everywhere; or as to 
know the elevations of the poles, the constellations 
that are in the zenith, and all other such changing 
phenomena as meet one according as he changes 
his horizons and arctic circles,! whether those changes 
be merely visual, or actual as well. Nay, he should 
pay no attention at all to some of these things, 
unless it be in order to view them as a philosopher. | 
But he should take some other things on faith, | 
even if he does not see a reason for them ; for the 
question of causes belongs to the student of 
philosophy alone, whereas the statesman does not 
have adequate leisure for research, or at least not 
always. However, the reader of this book should 
not be so simple-minded or indifferent as not to have 
- observed a globe, or the circles drawn upon it, some 
of which are parallel, others drawn at right angles 
to the parallels, and still others oblique to them ; 
or, again, so simple as not to have observed the 
position of tropics, equator, and zodiac—the region 
through which the sun is borne in his course and by 
his turning determines the different zones and winds. 
For if one have learned, even in a superficial way, 
about these matters, and about the horizons and 
the arctic circles and all the other matters taught 
in the elementary courses of mathematics, he will 
be able to follow what is said in this book. If, 
however, a man does not know even what a straight 
line is, or a curve, or a circle, nor the difference 
between a spherical and a plane surface, and if, in 
the heavens, he have not learned even the seven 
stars of the Great Bear, or anything else of that 
kind, either he will have no use for this book, or else 


1 See 9. 2. 2, and footnote. 
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двогто THS прауратєіаѕ TaVTNS 7) OVXL уд», ANN 
ёкєіроіѕ évrvyov тпротєроу, Фи хорі ойк àv єй 
yewypadias oucetos. ot twas бе Kal ot Tovs ALpévas 
Kal TOUS Trepi Tovus KaXoupévous vrparyuarevÜévres 
атм) THY Фтідкеччу ToiDvrat, us) TpoaTLOEVTES 
бта ёк тфу padnudtwv xal ёк тфу obpaviov 
avvámrretv T poajke.! 

22. “Arrós 66 коб» elvat TÒ a vyypappa тобто 
бєї xal поМмітікду kal Snuwperés opoiws, @ттєр 
Thv THS історіаѕ ypadnv. rare? 8 TodALTLKOY 
Aéyouev ovyi TOY партітасі» atraidevTOV, àXXà 
TOV цєтатхдута THs тє eyxuxdiov kai avv:Üovs 
aywyns Tots éXevÜÉépois xai тоф duXocodobouv: 
ойдё yàp adv ойтє wéyeav Ovvavro Karas ойт 
érrauveiv, oU0é xpiveww бта pynuns авіа TÀV yeyo- 
votav, tm wndev éuéNgoev àperíjs кай ppovycews 
кай TÓÀv eis TADTA Xóryov. 

23. Auómep wets Temovpkóres  vmouvüuaTa 
isTopixa уріїсіша, ws vmro^auávouev, eis Tv 
бк» Kal пометькди філософіам, éyvopev Tpos- 
Өєїраг kai tHvde тт avvrafw- opoedns yap xal 
айт, Kal Tpós TOUS афтойз йудрає, kal раМіста 
Tovs Фу таў; Urrepoyais. ёт дё Tov айтду трбтор, 
битєр бкєї тд тєрї Tovs ётіфарєіѕ avdpas Kal 
Biovs tuyyaver шат, Tà ё шикра Kal йбоба 

1 The words обтоѕ 5$ xal... avvámTeiw просӯкє are trans- 
posed to this place from the end of § 22 by Meineke, follow- 
ing the suggestion of Corais ; C. Miiller approving. Siebenkees 


deletes the & before ouvdwrew; Corais, Meineke, following ; 
C. Müller approving. 


1 Strabo refers to his historical work (now lost) as his 
Historical Sketches and also as his History. The work con- 
tained both of these, and comprised forty-seven books, cover- 
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not at present—in fact, not until he has studied 
those topics without which he cannot be familiar 
with geography. And so those who have written 
the treatises entitled Harbours and Coasting Voyages 
leave their investigations incomplete, if they have 
failed to add all the mathematical and astronomical 
information which properly belonged in their books. 


22. In short, this book of mine should be generally |, 


useful—useful alike to the statesman and to the 
public at large—as was my work on History.! In 
this work, as in that, I mean by “statesman,” not 
the man who is wholly uneducated, but the man who 
has taken the round of courses usual in the case of ' 
freemen or of students of philosophy. For the 


| 


man who has given no thought to virtue and to| 


practical wisdom, and to what has been written about | 
them, would not be able even to form a valid opinion 
either in censure or in praise; nor yet to pass judg- 
ment upon the matters of historical fact that are 
worthy of being recorded in this treatise. 


23. And so, after I had written my Historical ` 


Sketches,! which have been useful, I suppose, for 
moral and political philosophy, I determined to write 
the present treatise also; for this work itself is 
based on the same plan, and is addressed to the 


same class of readers, and particularly to men of | 


exalted stations in life. Furthermore, just as in my 
Historical Sketches only the incidents in the lives of 


| 


distinguished men are recorded, while deeds that ! 


are petty and ignoble are omitted, so in this work’ 


ing the course of events prior to the opening and subsequent 

to the close of the History of Polybius. The first part was 

merely an outline of historical events, while the latter part 

реа a complete history from 146 в.с. to the time of the 
mpire. 
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параћєітєтаі, кдутабда Sei та puxpa ral тй 
adavh птаратёштє, бу 66 vois ё>8бЁо$ Kal peya- 
Мо kai Фу ols тд трауратікду Kal eüuvupóvevrov 
kai 780 &urpiBew. кадатєр te! xal èv той 
koXoacukois Epyots ой TO kab’ ёкастоу axptPés 
CyroÜpev, ДАМА, тоф кавомом Trpoaéxojev Pardo», 
єї кал TO ÓXov: OUTWS кау TOUTOIS Set ro.cia дси 
THY Kpiaw. коћоссоурүѓа yap т Kal айта, тй 
peyara ppalovoa tas exer кай rà Oda, TNIV єї 
TL карєїу Stvatat Kal TOY шкрфуи TOV duXeibrjpova 
кай Tov TpaypaTukóv. бт ем оду споудатом TÒ 
mpoxeipevov épyov kal філософа тпрётор, тайта 
etpno Ow. 


II 


1. Ei 62 поХМду проєтодутам Єтіуєгодиєу ка} 
айтої Xéyeiw пері TOV avTOv, ойто рєрттєор, àv 
ий кай Tov avTÓv трбто» біємеууворєм ёкєірогс 
йтарта  Xéyovres. únrorappávopev б  àXXov 
AANO Tt karopÜcc ávrov &XXo TOAD uépos ETL ToO 
Epyou XetmeaÜav pos ols àv kai шкрду прос- 
Aafetv биттвонеу, (каттуу Set тідєсда: профаси» 
тў emiyetpnoews. Kal yap 0 TOAD TL тоф vÜv 
й TOv '"Pouaíev émixpdtera kai Tov llapÜvaiov 
THS ToLaU TS ёртеріаѕ просбебоке кадатер Tots 
тротёро péya ть  “AXeEdvdpov стратєіа,? ws 
now 'EparocÓévqgs. о pèv yap тїз ‘Acias 

1 re, Meineke, for ye. 


2 кавітер тоїз Tporépois péya ті ù 'AXetávbpov стратєїа, 
C. Müller, for кавітер Tois erà thy "Алеффуброи стратєіам. 
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also I must leave untouched what is petty and in- ^ 
conspicuous, and devote my attention to what is 
noble and great, and to what contains the practically 
useful, or memorable, or entertaining. Now just as 
in judging of the merits of colossal statues we do 
not examine each individual part with minute care, 
but rather consider the general effect and endeavour 
to see if the statue as a whole is pleasing, so should 
this book of mine be judged. For it, too, is a‘ 
colossal work, in that it deals with the facts about 
large things only, and wholes, except as some petty 
thing may stir the interest of the studious or the 
practical man. I have said thus much to show that 
the present work is a serious one, and one worthy of 
a philosopher. 


M 


II 


l. Ir I, too, undertake to write upon a subject that 
has been treated by many others before me, I should 
not be blamed therefor, unless 1 prove to have dis- 
cussed the subject in every respect as have my 
predecessors. Although various predecessors have 
done excellent work in various fields of geography, 
yet I assume that a large portion of the work still 
remains to be done; and if I shall be able to make 
even small additions to what they have said, that 
must be regarded as a sufficient excuse for my under- 
taking. Indeed, the spread of the empires of the | 
Romans and of the Parthians has presented to . 
geographers of to-day a considerable addition to our 
empirical knowledge of geography, just as did the 
campaign of Alexander to geographers of earlier 
times, as Eratosthenes points out. For Alexander . 
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ToAAHY àvekáXv rev uiv kal rÀv fopeiev Tis 
Evporns йтаута péypt тод “строи оѓ бе "Ро- 
paio, тд, опері THs Ейратіє йтамта uéxpi! 
"АХВіос потаџод тод T?)v Teppaviay diya бісл- 
pobvros, Tå Te mépav “Iotpov tà péxpe Тора 
потарод: Tà бе émékewa péeypt Maioràv кай тӣѕ 
eis KóAxovs TeXevróa s парамає MiOpsddrns 0 
Krnbels Evrratap Єтоітеє yvøpipa xai ot éxeivov 
atparnyot: ot 66 Парбиаїог rà тєрї T)» "Трка- 
мар kai тђр Вактріамди kai TOUS йтер TOUTOV 
Укйбає yvæøpıpwrtépovs туй» ётоітсау, йттом 
yvopttouévovs bird TOv Tpórepov: wate eyoupev 
àv TL Xéyeww TA€OY TOV трд pav. opav 9 lotat 
тодто раміста бу Tois NOYOLS Toís проє TOS про 
HOV, Tjrrov èv ToUs пало, háXXov дё TOUS шет 
"ЕратосӨёу) ка} айтду ékeivov: obe eixós Sommep 
qoXvuaÜécTepo, TOY TOAAWY уєудуасі, TOTOUT@ 
бисємеуктотєроцс elvai то йстєрогю, av ті тАти- 
HEADS A€ywou. єі Ф дуаукаєдтадиєда тоо Tots 
айтоїѕ avrTinéyev, ols и&мста érakoXovÜoÜpev 
ката TAANA, dei сиууиаити eyev. ov yap 
mpókevraL Wpos йтаутає avTidéyew, МАЛА TOvS 
pév moAXouvs éáv, ols pndé dxorovGeiy áfiorv: 
éxeivous 8ё біаитбу, obs Фу тоў m Acla Tog катор- 
Өдокдӧтаѕ iopev. ёте ovdé mpos йтаутає pio- 

1 uéxpi, Meineke, for péxpis. 

2 ката тёлЛа, Cobet, for кат’ &AAa. 


1 Danube. 3 Elbe. 3 Dniester. 
* Sea of Azov. 5 Southern Caucasia. 
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opened up for us geographers a great part of Asia 
and all the northern part of Europe as far as the 
Ister! River ; the Romans have made known all the 
western part of Europe as far as the River Albis? 
(which divides Germany into two parts), and the 
regions beyond the Ister as far as the Tyras? 
River; and Mithridates, surnamed Eupator, and his 
generals have made known the regions beyond the 
Tyras as far as Lake Maeotis * and the line of coast 
that ends at Colchis®; and, again, the Parthians have 
increased our knowledge in regard to Hyrcania and 
Bactriana, and in regard to the Scythians who live 
north of Hyrcania and Bactriana, all of which 
countries were but imperfectly known to the.earlier 
geographers. I therefore may have something more 
to say than my predecessors. This will become 
particularly apparent in what I shall have to say in 
criticism of my predecessors, but my criticism has 
less to do with the earliest geographers than with 
the successors of Eratosthenes and Eratosthenes 
himself. For it stands to reason that because 
Eratosthenes and his successors have had wider 
knowledge than most geographers, it will be corres- 
pondingly more difficult for a later geographer to 
expose their errors if they say anything amiss. And 
if I shall, on occasion, be compelled to contradict 
the very men whom in all other respects I follow 
most closely, I beg to be pardoned ; for it is not my 
purpose to contradict every individual geographer, 
but rather to leave the most of them out of 
consideration—men whose arguments it is unseemly 
even to follow—and to pass upon the opinion of 
those men whom we recognize to have beén correct 
in most cases. Indeed, to engage in philosophical 
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codetv tiov, трд ‘Eparocbévn 86 kai" Imrmrapyov 
кад Поседоиоуі xai TloAvBiov kal dXXovs 
TOLOUTOUS кайду. 

2. Протом? § ésta ker Téov "Ератосбеут, mapa- 
TiÓévras dpa xal Tv "Іттптадруоу mpos айтди 
ávriXoyiav. ёст: $ о Eparoa0évgs oŭ’? obras 
EVKATATPOXAT Tos, dore шлб' A0jvas avrov iOetv 
фаскєи, Strep IIloXéuov Єтіуєгреї Secxvevat’ ойт’ 
ётї тотоўтоь» Trig TOS, ep Saov парєдёЁартб TLVES, 
кайтєр їтАєйстоїс éevTuy@v, ws eipgkev айтоєс, 
ayabois йидрадту.  éwyévovro yap, nociv, ws où- 
бєтотє, KATA TOUTOV TÓv кард» Ud’ ёра mepi Borov 
каї ша» wodw oit кат 'Арістеуа kai `Аркє- 
sitaov avOncavtes ptdocopot. ооу ixavov б! 
olai тобто, GANA TO крірє KAAGS, ols uáXXov 
veio Téoy.5 о 66 Apxeciraoy kai '"Apía Teva, тбу 
каб abróv avOnodvtwv Kopudaiovs тібпану, 
"AmeAM, ›тф TOoAVS Єсть kai Biwv, dv not 

5 TE айтф TONUS і , ov oy 
трӧтоу avOwa mrepuBaXeiv pirocodiay, AAN pws 
TOANUKLS evrretv йу Tua èT афтод тобто" 


ойу» ёк paxéwv o Biwv. (Od. 18. 74) 


бу avtais yap таў amopdcect tavtals ixayny 
acOéverav eéudaiver тў avroð угор 7 тод 
ZLivavos tov Kittéws yvæpipos yevopuevos "AOnvnoe 


1“Innapxov kal Iloceibdviov, Spengel, for Посєібфуюу ка) 
Irrapxov ; Meineke following. 

2 xporov, Spengel, for rpérepov ; Meineke following. 

3 об0, Meineke, for obx. 

4 kal, Xylander deletes, after оѓ; Meineke following. 

5 хестёоу, the correction of the prima manus, САНИ 
A. Vogel, prefer, for трос:тќоу. 
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discussion with everybody is unseemly, but it is 
honourable to do so with Eratosthenes, Hipparchus, 
Poseidonius, Polybius, and others of their type. 

2. First, I must consider Eratosthenes, at the 
same time setting forth the objections which 
Hipparchus urges against the statements of 
Eratosthenes. Now Eratosthenes is not so open 
to attack as to warrant my saying that he never 
saw even Athens, as Polemon undertakes to prove; 
nor, on the other hand, is he so trustworthy as some 
have been taught to believe that he is—notwith- 
standing the fact that he had been associated with 
many eminent men, as he himself tells us. “ For,” 
says he, “philosophers gathered together at this 
particular time, as never before within one wall or 
one city ; I refer to those who flourished in the time 
of Ariston and Arcesilaus." But I do not think that 
sufficient; what we need is a clear-cut judgment as 
to what teachers we should choose to follow. But 
he places Arcesilaus and Ariston at the head of the 
scholars who flourished in his day and generation; 
and Apelles is much in evidence with him, and so is 
Bion, of whom he says: “ Bion was the first to drape 
philosophy in embroidered finery”; and yet he states 
that people frequently applied to Bion the words: 
* Such a [thigh] as Bion [shews] from out his rags." ! 
Indeed, in these very statements Eratosthenes re- 
veals a serious infirmity in his own judgment ; and 
because of this infirmity, although he himself 
studied in Athens under Zeno of Citium, he makes 


1 The original allusion is to ‘‘the old man” Odysseus, 
Od. 18. 74. 53 
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TOV pèv éxeivov біадеваціємом ойбєрдя péuvnTat, 
TOUS Ò éxeive бієрехвєутая Kal фр біабох), ойбе- 
ша coberta, TOUTOUS дувйсаї фот ката TOV 
KaLpov éxetvov. Aot ё xai т) пері, TÓV дуавбу 
ёкдобєїса vr афтод трауратєіа Kat pederar Kat 
єї ті ЙЛЛо тоодто THY фдуфуду афтої" Score péaos 
Ди TOU TE BovXopévov. prrocogeiy Kal тод и) 
барроўуто$ ёүхєгрї$є éavróv є тїр тос Xeatw 
тайттр, GXXà рдрор нехрі той Soxeiv TrpoióvTos, 7) 
Kal mapdBac ty tiva татти тб TÓV d тфу 
букик Ми тєторис MEVOU Tr pos дгагуогуђу 7) Ka 
табй> троптом бє та Kal ёру то Grows éaTL 
TOLOUTOS. алла ékeiva, eld 0o! проб бе та. vov 
émuXeipiyréov, óca óvvauT av, mavo бойу т» 
үє®'урафал, «ai прітом бтєр aptiws 0тєрє- 
0éue0a. 

3. IIowjrv yàp ёфт тарта a Toxátea0a, Yuy- 
ayoyias, ой ббаека Мав. robvavriov ô oí í тахало 
pirocopiay тшй Aéyovat TpoTQv THY TOLNTLKNDY, 
cioáyovoav eis Tov fiov йидс ёк véov kai бібас- 
коусам #0) xal пабі Kal тра еб рев" jovis 
oi 5 TET Epo Kat povov TOLNT HY épacay | elvat 
тд» copov. бід тоўто Kal Tovs maias ai тфи 
"ЕААјиоу Toners протіста, dua тўѕ поиртикі)є 
паїбєйоцагу, ой puxayoyias хари бэттоибєр 
prijs, GANA co povia pov бтоу ye kal ot pov- 
ошко NráXXeiw кай Xvpitew кай айлеїу Lda kovTes 


1 cidoOw, Cobet, for ёасӨо. 
1 The Greek word here used is significant. The parabasts 
formed a part of the Old Comedy, and was wholly incidental 
to the main action of the play. 
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no mention of any of Zeno's successors, but speaks 
of those men who dissented from the teachings of 
Zeno and who failed to establish a school that lived 
after them as “flourishing” at that particular time. 
His treatise entitled On the Good, also, and his Studtes 
in Declamation, and whatever else he wrote of this 
nature, go to show his tendency, namely, that of the 
man who is constantly vacillating between his désire 
to be a philosopher and his reluctance to devote 
himself entirely to this profession, and who therefore 
succeeds in advancing only far enough to have the 
appearance of being a philosopher; or of the man 
who has provided himself with this as a diversion! 
from his regular work, either for his pastime or even 
amusement; and in a sense Eratosthenes displays 
this tendency in his other writings, too. But let 
this pass; for my present purpose I must correct 
Eratosthenes' geography as far as possible ; and first, 
on the point which I deferred a while ago.? 

3. As I was saying, Eratosthenes contends that 
the aim of every poet is to entertain, not to instruct. 
The ancients assert, on the contrary, that poetry is a 
kind of elementary philosophy, which, taking us in 
our very boyhood, introduces us to the art of life 
and instructs us, with pleasure to ourselves, in 
character, emotions, and actions. And our School ® 


goes still further and contends that the wise man. 


alone is a poet. That is the reason why in Greece 
the various states educate the young, at the very 
beginning of their education, by means of poetry ; 
not for the mere sake of entertainment, of course, 
but for the sake of moral discipline. Why, even the 


musicians, when they give instruction in singing, in 7 


3 Page 23. 3 See Introduction, page xvi. 
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peraToioÜvTaL тў apers тайттів' тадєитіко! 
yàp elvai фас, xai Єтаморбатької trav твор. 
тадта È ov povov Tapa Trav Пиваторєїшу axoverv 
ёст) Neyovtwv, AAAA Kal '" Apua TóEevos ойто ато- 
daiverar. ка} “Opnpos $ тойс aodovs сафро- 
yiotas єїртүкє, каддатер Tov тӯѕ KXvrauwraTpas 
фуХака, 
Ф TOAN éméreXXev 
"Avpelórfs Tpoinvde kuov eipvaOat акоіти, 
| (Od. 3. 267) 


tov тє Al*y.a Üov ой трбтєрор айт? пеєргуємесваї, 
Tp ў 
Tov цер ао!$д> душу és vijoov épijumv 
каЖХмитеу: 
т?» Ф &érXwv ЄвЄхоисам avnyayev бубє борокбе. 
(Od. 3. 210) 


хорі бе rovrov 6 'EparocÓévgs éavrQ uáxeraa: 
ракрду yap прі THS XexÜetans arropacews évap- 

ópevos той тєрї THS yewypadias Xóyov фтайи 
üTavras кат apxas філотішоє xew eis тд uéaov 
dépery THY йпер TAY ro.ovTov історіау. “Opunpoy 
yoov йтЄр тє TOv Айдійтоу дса ётубєто kara- 
харісаї eis THY Toinow Kal тєрї TOv кат’ Аїуџ- 
‚ттор ка} AtBunv, rà ёё 0?) Kata тур КЛЛаба xai 
TOUS сууєууцє тбттоиу$ Kal Мам TepLépyws é£evqvo- 
ума, voXvTp"pova pev THY Өс» Xéyovra 
(Jl. 2. 502), "АМмартом dé попіємта (ib. 503), 
ёсХатдоса» бё ’AvOndova (ib. 508), AiXaiav. бе 
ттүдс ёп: Kmdiocoto (ib. 523), xal ovdeutav 
просбікти xevàs dmoppimrTew. TóTepov ойу 0 
побу табта Чухаусуобути бдикер ў SudaoKovte; 
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lyre-playing, or in flute-playing, lay claim to this 
virtue, for they maintain that these studies tend to 
discipline and correct the character. You may hear 
this contention made not merely by the Pythagoreans, 
but Aristoxenus also declares the same thing. And 
Homer, too, has spoken of the bards as disciplinarians 
in morality, as when he says of the guardian of 
Clytaemnestra: * Whom the son of Atreus as he 
went to Troy strictly charged to keep watch over his 
wife" ; and he adds that Aegisthus was unable to 
prevail over Clytaemnestra until *he carried the 
bard to a lonely isle and left him there—while as for 
her, he led her to his house, a willing lady with a 
willing lover." But, even apart from this, Eratos-\_ 
thenes contradicts himself; for shortly before the 
pronouncement above-mentioned, and at the very 
beginning of his treatise on geography, he says that 
from the earliest times all the poets have been eager 
to display their knowledge of geography; that 
Homer, for instance, made a place in his poems for 
everything that he had learned about the Ethiopians 
and the inhabitants of Egypt and Libya, and that he 
has gone into superfluous detail in regard to Greece 
and the neighbouring countries, speaking of Thisbe 
as the “haunt of doves,’ Haliartus as “ grassy,’ 
Anthedon as “on the uttermost borders," Lilaea as 
* by the springs of Серһіѕиѕ”; and he adds that 
Homer never lets fall an inappropriate epithet. 
Well then, I ask, is the poet who makes use of these 
epithets like a person engaged in entertaining, or in 


| 
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уд Aa, àXXà тайта uév otros єїрпке, тй Ò ёЁю 

^ , 7 M Ф м / 
тў aia ja es кай ойтоє Kal йХ\оь тєратоћоүіѓаѕ 
ривікйс wemdnpwoxacw. ovKodtv Фурйу ойтас 
eimeiv, OTL пошті TAS TA ше» ruyaywylas хар 
póvov ékdépei, Ta бе бібаєкамакс о б ёттүрєтүкєє, 
e , / , 9 y 
бт wuxaywyias povov, бідаскаМа Ò ой. xal 
проспєрієрудєтай тє,! TvvÜavópevos Tí avuBáA- 
Хєтаї трос арєтти ToLNnTOD тоф» йтарбаг то- 
Trev EUTELPOV 7) страттуїає ў yewpyias Ñ рпторикйс 
7) ola, ù пєрітоієї» айтф tives égovAg0ncav; тд 
pév oiv ámavra Cnteiv пеєритоїєїу айтф тпроєк- 
qim TovTos av Tis Gein TH філотіціа, ws àv єї tis, 
$yciv o "Іттарҳоѕ, Аттик? elpect@vns катар- 
Ton” kai à py дурата: $épew pHra kai dyxvas, 
ойтос éxeivov Tav uáÜnua xai пбса» TÉXvmv. 
тобто pev 67 оре adv №уогѕ, à "Epardabeves: 

^ 9 ^ 
éxeiva Ò ойк òps, афагройиємоє айтду THY 
тосадтти птомуравешу Kal THY птоитиси ypawdy 
pvOoroyiav atropalver, 7 8ёбота mXárrew, фл, 
0 àv айтў файттаь yuyaywyias oiketov. apa 
yap ойбе то axpowpévots TOV тотоу ovdéev 
4 ` э / / ` ^ 

суцбамлетаї mpòs арєтуи; Xéyo бе TO TOANOY 
йтарёа тотору Éjmeipov f) страттубаз Ñ yewpyias 
h pntopixhs, йтєр ту àkpóaats, ws eikós, пєриптогєї. 

1 wpogepiepyd (eral те, Toup, for тродєферуа(єтоїі ye (xpoc- 
exepyd(eral ye); Meineke (Vind. 239) approving, but not 
inserting. 

2 катартфт, Madvig, for xarmyopoín ; A. Vogel approving. 

3 фіз, Groskurd, for gnoly; Forbiger following. 


1 The *'*eiresione" was an olive (or laurel) branch adorned 
with the first-fruits of a given land and carried around to 
the accompaniment of a song of thanksgiving and prayer. 
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instructing? “The latter, of course," you reply; 
* but while these epithets have been used by him 
for purposes of instruction, everything beyond the 
range of observation has been filled, not only by 
Homer but by others also, with mythical marvels." 
Eratosthenes, then, should have said that “every 
poet writes partly for purposes of mere entertain- 
ment and partly for instruction" ; but his words 
were “mere entertainment and not instruction.” 
And Eratosthenes gives himself quite unnecessary 
pains when he asks how it adds to the excellence of 
the poet for him to be an expert in geography, or in 
generalship, or in agriculture, or in rhetoric, or in any 
kind of special knowledge with which some people 
have wished to invest him. Now the desire to 
endow Homer with all knowledge might be regarded 
as characteristic of a man whose zeal exceeds the 
proper limit, just as would be the case if a man—to 
use a comparison of Hipparchus—should hang 
apples and pears, or anything else that it cannot 
bear, оп an Attic *eiresione" 1; so absurd would it be 
to endow Homer with all knowledge and with every 
art. You may be right, Eratosthenes, on that point, 
but you are wrong when you deny to Homer the 
possession of vast learning, and go on to declare that 
poetry is a fable-prating old wife, who has been 
permitted to “invent” (as you call it) whatever she 
deems suitable for purposes of entertainment. 
What, then? Is no contribution made, either, to the 
excellence of him who hears the poets recited— 
I again refer to the poet’s being an expert in 
geography, or generalship, or agriculture, or rhetoric, 
in which subjects one’s hearing of poetry naturally 
invests the poet with special knowledge? 
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э \ \ А 17 / € \ 

4. AXXa gv tavTa ye парта о TOMTHS 

'O8veect mpoon ev, bv тфу паутау рамата 
аретў паст Kooper obros yap айтф 


ToXXÀv йдудратау idev йстєа Kal vóov čyvw, 
(Od. 1. 3) 
OUTOS тє 0. 
clws Travroiovs тє 90Xovs Kal phòca пикра. 
(П. 3. 202) 


otros Ò 0 "тптомтпорбоє" del Xeyóuevos kai тд 
"Duov éXov 
боом] kal иўбо ть ka дтєроттідг теру: 
ToUTOU У éxTropévoto Kal ёк турдс аїдорерого 
арфо voornocarper, (П. 10. 246) 


$9civ о Aroundys. xai uiv ёті ye ті) yewpyia 
ceuvuveras ка) yap év дшттф, 
бу тойг Ópémravov pev éyàv єйкаилтё$ éyoua, 
каў бё ov тоѓоу бу діє" (Od. 18. 368) 
ка} Фу аротф, 


TQ кё w lous, єї Aka Sinvexéa mporapovlumv. 
(Od. 18. 375) 


каф оду "Ојртросѕ pév ойто фроуєї пері тойтаи, 
ovxt 02 таутє oi memarðevpévoi — шартирі 
xXpóvra. TQ пошті, ws 0рӣос Аєуорюті, пєрі TOD 
T?)v ToiaÓTQv ёшттєїр{аъ eis Ppovnow сиртєіуєгу 
раћ№моата. 

5. “Н бе риторик) ppovnois ёст, д]тоо тєр} 
Aoyovs* fjv Єтібєїкуутаї Tap ÓAXqv THY Toigciv 
"Обиссєйс Фу тӯ Aameipa, èv та Avrais, èv 
Tf llpeo eta, ev й dno (Il. 2,9; 3) 
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4. Assuredly Homer has attributed all knowledge 
of this kind, at least, to Odysseus, whom he adorns 
beyond his fellows with every kind of excellence; 
for his Odysseus * of many men the towns did see 
and minds did learn," and he is the man who * is 
skilled in all the ways of wile and cunning device." 
Odysseus is continually spoken of as *the sacker 
of cities " and as the capturer of Troy “by means 
of his counsels and his persuasiveness and his 
deceitful arts ” ; and Diomedes says of him: “ But 
while he cometh with me, even out of burning fire 
might we both return.” More than that, Odysseus 
prides himself on being a farmer. For instance, 
with regard to reaping he says: “In the deep grass 
might the match be, and might I have a crooked 
scythe, and thou another like it”; and with regard 
to ploughing : “ Then shouldst thou see me, whether 
or no I would cut a clean furrow unbroken before 
me." And not only does Homer thus possess 
wisdom about these matters, but all enlightened 
men cite the poet as a witness whose words are 
true, to prove that practical experience of this kind 
contributes in the highest degree to wisdom. 

5. Rhetoric is, to be sure, wisdom applied to 
discourse ; and Odysseus displays this gift through- 
out the entire Iliad, in the Trial, in the Prayers, 
and in the Embassy, where Homer says : “ But when 
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AAN Ste 07) бта, тє peydrnv ёк ст1]0є05 єй) 

ка érea vipddecoty ёокбта Уєциєрітани, 

ойк àv exert’  O6va ft у ёріссєє Bporòs Aros. 
(П. 3. 291) 


tis av оду фтомабог vOv Suvdpevov потім 
eia áryew pntopevovtas érépovs ка} страттуодитаєс 
ка) Ta ANa éribeucvvpévovs TA Tfjs арєтўс Фруа, 
афтбу elvat tov Xvápov ёра kal Trav Óavparo- 
пою, yonTevely uóvov Kal KoNaKevELY TOV акроа- 

M 4 э ^ \ / , э 
т?» Ovvápevov, wpereiy 66 pndév; протёрау! б 
ой! арєтду ToLNTOD Aéyotpmev àv футімобу ANNY, 
À т» plpntixny тод Biov бій Aoyov. mâs av 
oiv шото àmeipos v tov Biou kai ddpav; 
oU yap ойтю фаџёу THY тфу ToLnTav арєтди 
оү TekTOVOv й XaXkéov: Arr ёкєйт pev 
ойбєїдс Єхєтаї kaXoU Kal сєџррод, ту дё тошутоў 
суувбєуктаї TH тоў àvÜpovrov, Kal о?у olóv тє 
ayaboyv yevéoOat пошита, pů протєром yernbévra 
йубра áyaOóv. 

6. Tò бе б) xai Tv w«ropuc)v афакреїсват 
TOV TounTHY TeXéos афєгдодитос̧ Huav боті. ті 
yap ойто E фс фрасіѕ; ті Ò ойто 
TOLNTLKOV; TLS dpeivov Орлјроо $páca v) 
Ala, GAN érépa фрасіс т) поттисі). тф ye єїдєһ, 
фс Kal бу aùt ті) ToinTiKH 9) TpayiKn Kal 7) 
карикті, Kal Фу тӯ тєїўй ту історію) Kat т біка- 
икт: дра yap ov8 à Xóyos ёсті vyevikós, оў єї 


1 xporépay, Meineke, for adrepoy ; C. Müller approving. 
2 oce, Corais, for ós $; Meineke following; C. Müller 
approving. 
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he uttered his great voice from his chest, and words 
like unto the snowflakes of winter, then could no 
mortal man contend with f9dysseus." Who, then, 
can assume that the poet who is capable of in- 
troducing other men in the róle of orators, or of 
generals, or in other róles that exhibit the ac- 
complishments of the art of rhetoric, is himself but 
one of the buffoons or jugglers, capable only of 
bewitching and flattering his hearer but not of 
helping him? Nor can we assume that any ex- 
cellence of a poet whatever is superior to that which 
enables him to imitate life through the means of 
speech. How, then, can a man imitate life if he has 
no experience of life and is a dolt? Of course we 
do not speak of the excellence of a poet in the same 
sense as we speak of that of a carpenter or a black- 
smith ; for their excellence depends upon no inherent 
nobility and dignity, whereas the excellence of a 
poet is inseparably associated with the excellence 
of the man himself, and it is impossible for one to 
become a good poet unless he has previously become 
a good man. 

6. So, then, to deny the art of rhetoric to Homer 
is to disregard my position entirely. For what is 
so much a part of rhetoric as style!? And what 
is so much a part of poetry? And who has sur- 
passed Homer іп style?? “ Assuredly,” you answer, 
* but the style of poetry is different from that of 
rhetoric." In species, yes; just as in poetry itself . 
the style of tragedy differs from that of comedy, 
and in prose the style of history differs from that 
of forensic speech. Well then, would you assert 
that discourse is not a generic term, either, whose 


1 Phrasis. 3 Phrazein. 
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e э/ M e a a , / e \ 
o &uperpos Kat б пєбос; 7) Novos uév, ртторикос 
бё Xóyos ойк бать yevixos каї dpdows ral &рєтї 
Aóyov; as б eimeîv, 0 тєд$ Mos, 0 ye kare- 
T KEVAS HEVOS, pipnpa тоб пои)тикод дать. трФ- 
тіста yàp ? пошттікт) катаске) таріїм бер віз 
TO pécov kai єйбокіштсєр" cira éxelyny фицой- 
pevot, Micavres TO uérpov, TadAa Фё $uMEavres 
TA TOMNTLKA a vvéypavra oi тєрї Kdónov xai 
Depexvdn xal ‘Exataiov: celra oí Va vepov, афаг- 
poüvres det TL TOV ToLOUTwWY, eis TO viv elóos 
Kathnyayov, ws av amo tious Twós каватер 
М \ , Р ^ 4 
ду Tis ка) т» Kopodiay dain Xafeiv тї» 
cÜcTaciv ато Ths трауфдіаѕ, ка} тоб кат 
autiy йфоцс xataBiBacbeicay eis тб №оүоє:Ӧё 
vvvi Kadovpevov. ка} тд aelde ё дуті тоў 
dpátew TiÜÉuevov тарӣ тоїѕ таа тафто тоўто 
éxpaptupe:, ciori птруд Kal apx) фрасєюѕ кате- 
oxevacpévns каї риторикіїс йагйрбєм т) потік. 
айтт yap тросєҳр)сато TQ péct катӣ Tas ёті- 
бє є* тодто Ò ùv Xóyos pepedtopévos f) @dH,} 
, > Ф `‚ € [4 э з A / \ 
ad’ о? ё) рафебіа» т ÉXeyov kal трауфбіам каї 
Koppoiav, фот тє) To фра$е пратіста ёт) 
тў тойуткй< éXéyero фрасєфс, айтт 8 pet ёс 
йпЯріє пар ёкєіроіс, TO aeidey avTois TO AUTO 
TQ $pálew. xaraypncauévov © avrOv датёрф 
1 Aóyos ueueAuguévos À gdh, А. Miller, for 45} À Adyos 
Mepertopevos. 
2 abro $ per’ qois дий el wap éxelyos, TÒ ücíbexy abrois TÒ 
aird TË d$pá(ew, Spengel, for abr» бе нет Ф595, TÒ й&є[бєг> 


айтоїз TÒ aÙTÒ TÒ фр&Селә ó-ple wap’ ёкє{уоз; C. Müller 
approving. 
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species are metrical discourse and prose discourse ? 
Or, rather, is discourse, in its broadest sense, generic, 
while rhetorical discourse is not generic, and style 
is simply an excellence of discourse?—But prose 
discourse—I mean artistic prose—is, I may say, 
an imitation of poetic discourse; for poetry; as 
an art, first came upon thé scene and was first to 
win approval. Then came Cadmus, Pherecydes, 
Hecataeus, and their followers, with prose writings 
in which they imitated the poetic art, abandoning 
the use of metre but in other respects preserving 
the qualities of poetry. Then subsequent writers 
took away, each in his turn, something of these 
qualities, and brought prose down to its present 
form, as from a sublime height. In the same way 
one might say that comedy took its structure from 
tragedy, but that it also has been degraded—from 
the sublime height of tragedy to its present “ prose- 
like" style, as it is called. And further, the fact 
that the ancients used the verb “sing” instead 
of the verb “tell’’! bears witness to this very 
thing, namely, that poetry was the source and 
origin of style, I mean ornate, or rhetorical, style. 
For when poetry was recited, it employed the 
assistance of song ; this combination formed melodic 
discourse, or “ode”; and from “ode” they began 
to use the terms rhapsody, tragedy, and comedy. 
Therefore, since ‘tell’! was first used in reference 
to poetic “style”? and since among the ancients 
this poetic style was accompanied by song, the 
term “sing” was to them equivalent to the term 
єє tell”; and then after they had misused the 
former of these two terms by applying it to prose 


1 Phrazein. 2 Phrasis. 
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чо оз A ^ ^ , ` э € / [4 ГА 
каў ёт! той пєбо? Xoyov, Kal ёті Odrepov ў ката- 
` a \ 
хрпсіѕ 5é8n. Kai айтд бё тд Trelov Nex OHvar Tov 
A \ 
veu той uérpov Xóyov eudaiver Tov ато й\уоу$ 
Tivos ката84»та ка} oxnpatos eis Tovdados. 

Т. AAN ovdé тй айиєууйє póvov, фатптєр 
'EparocÓévgs eipg«e, ка} ta èv той; “EdXAnow, 
GANA Kal TOV пбрра TONNA Aéyer xai ё’ акрі- 

/ еў « ^ , ^ e 
Beias”Opnpos kal pardov ye TOV йстєрои џибо- 
Aoyeirat, ой парта TepaTevópevos, AAAA kai проб 
H А , ^ a / a 
Єтістійти adAnyopav ў StacKevdlov 1 бпра- 
yoyov AAA тє kai Tà тєрї тту ’'Odvacéws 
TÀávrQwv: тєрї 5 moXXà Stayaptdve, TOUS T 
э (А э ld > \ \ 
éEnyntas dXvdpovs атофаіроу xal avróv Tov 

/ Ф М , ^ , 
тота" тєрї àv fiw єйтєїу бій, терр. 

8. Каі проток бт tous pvOovs amedéEavtTo 
офу ol тпоттаї povov, аА Kal ай тое 
TOXU "rporepov Kal oí vopobéTar тод ypnoipou 
хари, BXéNravres є то dvoikóv табо$ To) 
№отугкод Ewou: фе: дроу yap &vOpwtros:! mpooi- 
piov бе Tobrov то gdidouvOov: évreüÜev оду 
аруєтаї тд maiia акробедбаї ка} koivaevetv 
Aóycov ётї TXeiov. aitiov Ò, бт Katvoroyia 

/ э е ^ , \ / / 
tis stiv б piOos, ov rà кабєттткбта фраќоу, 
arr ётера парӣ тайта: Hù бе TO кашдь Kal 
Ó pn TpOTepov čyvæ tis: тобто Ò айто Фати kal 


1 &y0pwxos, Meineke, for &v0pw*os; Cobet also indepen- 
dently. 
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discourse, the misuse passed over to the latter 
term also. And, furthermore, the very fact that 
non-metrical discourse was termed “ pedestrian " 
indicates its descent from a height, or from a chariot, 
to the ground. 

7. Nor, indeed, is the statement of Eratosthenes 
true that Homer speaks only of places that are near 
by and in Greece; on the contrary, he speaks also 
of many places that are distant ; and when Homer 
indulges in myths he is at least more accurate than 
the later writers, since he does not deal wholly 
in marvels, but for our instruction he also uses 
allegory, or revises myths, or curries popular favour, 
and particularly in his story of the wanderings of 


— 


Odysseus; and Eratosthenes makes many mistakes 


when he speaks of these wanderings and declares 
that not only the commentators on Homer but also 
Homer himself are dealers in nonsense. But it is 
worth my while to examine these points more in 
detail. 

8. In the first place, I remark that the poets were 
not alone in sanctioning myths, for long before the 
poets the states and the lawgivers had sanctioned 
them as a useful expedient, since they had an insight 
into the emotional nature of the reasoning animal; 
for man is eager to learn, and his fondness for tales 
is a prelude to this quality. It is fondness for tales, 
then, that induces children to give their attention to 
narratives and more and more to take part in them. 
The reason for this is that myth is a new language 
to them—a language that tells them,\not of things as 
they are, but of a different set of things. And what 
is new is pleasing, and so is what one did not know 
before; and it is just this that makes men eager to 
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` ^ / е? \ ^ \ \ 
тд поїду direrdynpova. бта» бе трост) kai то 
ÜavpacTóv xai To тєратббеє, émiTeivet THY 
e / e э ^^ ? / , 
дбомуи, тєр Єсті тод pavÜávew diXTpov. кат 
ápxàs uev оду avayKn тото 6eAéact урісвай, 
mpoiovons бе Tis Murias Єті т» TOv дутор 
padnow фуєгм, 16g THs ба>о{а$ éppouévgs Kat 
pukéru. Seopévns комакар. каў idssorns 66 mas 
kai àTaíoevros TpoTrov төй mais Єсть PtropvOect 
тє @aavTws: opoiws O6 xai 0 mTeTradeupévos 
perpios: 0002 yap obros {туйе TQ Xon po, 

/ Y у з Lo > i N ә 

просєсті ё Kal тд ёк талдд< Eos. ётєї Ò ov 
póvov 100, аХАйё ка} dofepóv тӧ тєратфде$, 
ашфотёроу ёст! тёр eiÓQv урєїа Tpós тє TOUS 
тайда kal ToUs Фу Muxia тоў; тє үйр пасі 
птросферошем Tovs їбєїс pvOous eis mpotpomny, 
, 3 \ \ \ ГА е? 
eis атотротђ» де тойс фоВєройѕ. й тє yap 
Лаша џ?005 ёст, ка) 7) l'opyo xai о Еф&\тт<$ 
«ai Морромікт. of Te zroXXol ту TAS TONELS 
oiKobvTOV eis цем протротпти ayovTaL тоф дс’ 
TÀV jv, Ürav àkovect THY Trov]rOv avdpaya- 
Өтшата pv0adn Sunyoupévwrv, olov 'HpakXéovs 
У A / A \ ^ / 
ovs й) @ncéws, ў Teas Tapa вєфу vepopévas, 
h vù Ala ордог ypadas 7 £óava 1) wrAdopata 
ToLavTHY тїй тєрїтётєа» йфтостраїроута pv- 
додт cis dmorpom?v $ё, Stay Kodkadoes Tapa 
дєбфу kai $óflovs каї ámevXàs. 4 бій Noyorv d) бід, 
TUT@V aopdtwov! tvv mpocdéywvTal, 7) Kal 

! &àopárev, Kramer, Meineke, for àópev, above which ат is 
written in A. See Classical Journal 1814, 113. 
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learn. But if you add thereto the marvellous and 
the portentous, you thereby increase the pleasure, 
and pleasure acts as a charm to incite to learning. 
At the beginning we must needs make use of such 
bait for children, but as the child advances in years 
we must guide him to the knowledge of facts, when 
once his intelligence has become strong and no 
longer needs to be coaxed. Now every illiterate and 
uneducated man is, in a sense, a child, and, like a 
child, he is fond of stories; and for that matter, so 
is the half-educated man, for his reasoning faculty 
has not been fully developed, and, besides, the 
mental habits of his childhood persist in him. Now 
since the portentous is not only pleasing, but fear- 
inspiring as well, we can employ both kinds of myth 
for children, and for grown-up people too. In the 
case of children we employ the pleasing myths to 
spur them on, and the fear-inspiring myths to deter 
them ; for instance, Lamia! is a myth, and so are 
the Gorgon, and Ephialtes,? and Mormolyce.? Most 
of those who live in the cities are incited to emulation 
by the myths that are pleasing, when they hear the 
poets narrate mythical deeds of heroism, such as the 


Labours of Heracles or of Theseus, or hear of . 


honours bestowed by gods, or, indeed, when they 
see paintings or primitive images or works of sculp- 
ture which suggest any similar happy issue of fortune 
in mythology; but they are deterred from evil 
courses when, either through descriptions or through 
typical representations of objects unseen, they learn 
of divine punishments, terrors, and threats—or even 

1 A familiar female goblin, devourer of children, in the 
ancient nursery-legends. 


2 The giant whose eyes were put out by Apollo and 
Heracles. 3 A female goblin. 
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пістєйаФсі терітєсєїу трас" ov yap бухо» ує" 
удивиюфу kai Travrós yuðaiov пмувойс ётагуагуєїу 
oy буратду фХософо, Kat прокаћёсас ĝa? 
q pos evoéBerav kai дсготтта Kal mío Tw, алла 
бєї kal? Secovdarpovias: тодто Ò ойк üvev pv- 
Üoroias Kal тєратєіаѕ.  kepavvós yap Kal aiyis 
ка} Tpiawa kal apm ddes Kat дражортеє Ka 
Oupaoroyyxa, Trav ev ӧтћа, иўбо: xai паса 
дєохоуіа аруаїкт): тайта Ò àmeBéfavro ot Tas 
TOALTELAS «aaa ya ágevo, poppohvKas ти до трд 
TOUS уптеофромає. TOLAUTNS бе THS pudorrovias 
одот ка} катастрефойстѕ eis тд KOLVOVLKOV ка 
тд помтиєбу тоб Віои оуйра. Kai тї TOV бита 
історі», ot bev px aio THY TALOLKHY дупу 
єфулавам péxpt тбу TeMe(ov ўки, kai бй 
TOLNTLKIS {ка>ф$ cadppoviter даг nacay маю 
Ўта Вор" xpovors б Üc'repov й тд історіає 
ураф? «ai 7) vov „ Фософѓа mapehn udev eis 
pécov. айтт uév оди трд$ ОМмууоус, 1) бе птойтикт) 
бтпрофехестера xai carpa тМуроўъ биранёүу K 
бё ді тод ‘Opnpou brepBarrovtas. Kal ob про- 
тог ÔÈ ta ToptKol «ai фисикої, ривоурафог. 

9. "Ace dn T pos тд пахбеутікбу є100 TOUS po- 
Üovs арафёроу 0 потіє ёфрдрт:ќє* подо pépos 
талдо? «ду Ф érider” (П. 18. 541) кай \уєддоѕ, 


тё pev дподех opevos, TQ бё Snpaywyav Kal a Tpa- 


T2 yQv TA т\б. 


1 ye, Meineke, for re; C. Müller approving. 

2 трокалесаєва, is retained against Meineke's mpookaA- 
éracðat; A. Miller and C. Müller approving. 

3 bid, "Cobet deletes, before 8ewsiBainorías. 

4 іфрбутібв, Cobet, from the margin ої A, for é$póvrice. 
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when they merely believe that men have met with 
such experiences. For in dealing with a crowd of 
women, at least, or with any promiscuous mob, a с 
philosopher cannot influence them by reason or 
exhort them to reverence, piety and faith ; nay, there 
is need of religious fear also, and this cannot be 
aroused without myths and marvels. For thunder- 
bolt, aegis, trident, torches, snakes, thyrsus-lances,— 
arms of the gods—are myths, and so is the entire » 
ancient theology. But the founders of states gave 
their sanction to these things as bugbears wherewith 
to scare the simple-minded. Now since this is the 
nature of mythology, and since it has come to have 
its place in the social and civil scheme of life as well 
as in the history of actual facts, the ancients clung: 
to their system of education for children and applied 
it up to the age of maturity; and by means of poetry | 
they believed that they could satisfactorily discipline ` 
every period of life. But now, after a long time, ' 
the writing of history and the present-day philosophy 
have come to the front. Philosophy, however, is for 
the few, whereas poetry is more useful to the people 
at large and can draw full houses—and this is excep- | 
tionally true of the poetry of Homer. And the early | 
historians and physicists were also writers of myths. ; 
9. Now inasmuch as Homer referred his myths’ 
to the province of education, he was wont to pay 
considerable attention to the truth. “And he 
mingled therein” a false element also, giving his 
sanction to the truth, but using the false to win the 
favour of the populace and to out-general the masses. 
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as & Ore Tis ypvaóv пєргує0єтаг арүйре алар, 
(Od. 6. 232) 


ovTws ёкєїро$ Tais adnOéot TrepiTETEiats T poce- 
Tier piOov, jdvvov Kal косифу тїр фраси" 
прос ÔÈ тд айтд TéXOS тод історікой Kal ToU TÀ 
дута Aéyovros В\тор. ойто Ò) TOV тє 'Їмакдъ» 
тбА\єцоә› -*yeyovóra mapaħaßàv екбситсє таб 
рибдотошалѕ, каў thv Odvccéws TXávqv Фтаўто$° 
ёк pndevos cè adrnOods àvámTew кєўї тєрато- 
Xoyíav ооу "Ougpucóv. троеттїлттє& yap, ®< єїкд$, 
as TiÉÜaverepovy àv obro Tis WevdolTo, єў ката- 
шістүо‚ ть ка} айтфу тфу алби‘ бтєр xal 
IloX08:0e фус: тєрї tis '"O6vacécos TXávys èri- 
Xepóàv: ToLovTo б! ёттї кай тд 


io ke Wevdea Torà Xéyov ETULOLTLY opota: 
(Od. 19. 203) 


ov yap парта, GAA TroXAd, ётєї ойд’ àv т> 
lA e A ^ 
érULoLctw Opota. ёла Вєу оду Tapa тўс La Top(as 
Tas аруаѕ. Kal yap tov AióXov? бууастєйсаї 
фто: tev тєрї тди Літарам viowv, kai тфу 
А \ y N / , 
тєрї т> Aityny kai Acovtivny KüxXoTas xai 
Aatotpvyovas a&évous twas: бф xal тй тєрї 
\ ` ^ 
TOV порбибу атростёћаста elvat Tois тотє, Kal 
` 4 ~ N 4 e ^ 
Tiv XápvBOw kai то Укйлмаюу brò Мости 
катєуєсбдал. ойто 66 kai tos dXXovs TOV тд 
€ / ^ 
Opnpov Xeyouévov éy àrois тбтто& (o TopoÜpev: 
e ^ 
ойто ё xai тойу Kippepiovs eid@s oikoÜvras 
1 просетібе:, Corais, for протєтетівеї ; Cobet independently. 


2 On the passage ойт® $)... &an0wwàv, see R. Zimmermann, 
Hermes 23, 125. 3 AidAov, Meineke, for АїоЛоу. 
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* And as when some skilful man overlays gold upon ` 
silver," just so was Homer wont to add a mythical N 
element to actual occurrences, thus giving flavour__ - 
and adornment to his style; but he has the same | 
end in view as the historian or the person who | 
narrates facts. So, for instance, he took the Trojan | , 

war, an historical fact, and decked it out with his | / 4 
myths; and he did the same in the case of the 
wanderings of Odysseus ; but to hang an empty story 
of marvels on something wholly untrue is not 
Homer's way of doing things. For it occurs to us 
at once, doubtless, that a man will lie more plausibly ' 
if he will mix in some actual truth, just as Polybius 
says, when he is discussing the wanderings of Р 
Odysseus. This is what Homer himself means when | 
he says of Odysseus: “So he told many lies in the 
likeness of truth;" for Homer does not say “all” | 
but “many” lies; since otherwise they would not | 
have been * in the likeness of truth." Accordingly, 7 | 
he took the foundations of his stories from history. / | 
For instance, history says that Aeolus was once king’; 
over the islands about Lipara, and that the Cyclopes 
and the Laestrygonians, inhospitable peoples, were 
lords over the region about Aetna and Leontine; 
and that for this reason the region about the Strait 
might not be visited by men of that time, and that 
Charybdis and the Rock of Scylla were infested by 
brigands. And from history we learn that the rest 
of the peoples mentioned by Homer lived in other 
parts of the world. And, too, it was on the basis of 
Homer’s actual knowledge that the Cimmerians lived 
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Tov Kuuuepukóv Вӧстороу Tpócfoppov! xai бо- 

hoon peTyyayev oiKeiws eis akorewov Tiva тотор 
` 9 of 2 » \ ` 

тду каб "Агбти, xpijctuov дута mpos т?» илбо- 

Р M 3 ^ Р е? У , 7 

тона» т» бу TH Wray. TL Ò oldev айтойс, 
e / ^ À ` \ 3, ^ 
ої уромоурафог ónXoboiw, Ñ шкрд> mpd атой 
M ^ м À , э < , , 
т» TOP Kippeplwy Єфодом ў кат avTOv avaypa- 
povtes. 

10. "Осайтас? xai тойс KóXxyovs eidas каў 
tov 'ldácovos побу tov eis Alav xal тй тєрї 
Kipxns kai Mydcias uvÜevópeva ка} ioropovpeva 
тєрї THs фаршакеа< Kal THs GAANS opotoTporrías, 
суууєуєїас тє érAaoce тфу ойто SimKicopévor, 
т pev Фу TO шухф To) Поутоу, тўс È Фу тӯ 
'IraMa, kai eEwxeavicpov àudotv, Taxa ral ToO 
'Iécovos рур: tHS "ЇтаМає wravnbévtos: Sei- 
Kvutat yap Tiva? xai тєрї тй Керайта дӧрт каў 

M \ , 4 \ э A 7 4 
тєрї tov "Абріам xal Фу TQ Посєідотатту kÓXT qo 
кай таў; про Tis Tuppnvias v5cow THs TOv 'Ap- 
yovavTOv т\рт aeta. тптросёдосау ё ті kal 

е / е / A / 
ai Kváveai, йттєр Хиртмлтруадає каћодо: тётра< 
ти, трай» TroLovcaL TOV O.ékarXovv TOV бій TOD 
Bufavtiaxod стдиатос фстє тард uév т» Alav 
й Alain, тард 66 ras Ўуџтћтүадаѕ ai ПЛауктаї, 

1 трдаеВорро», Madvig, for wpbs Воррӣу. 

2 raúrws, the reading of the MSS., is retained by Kramer 
and Meineke ; C. Müller approving: 


3 onueia after tiva, Meineke deletes, following suggestion 
of Müller-Dübner. 
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about the Cimmerian Bosporus, a gloomy country in ^ 
the north, that he transferred them, quite appro- 
priately, to a certain gloomy region in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hades—a region that suited the purpose 
of his mythology in telling of the wanderings of 
Odysseus. The writers of chronicles make it plain 
that Homer knew the Cimmerians, in that they fix 
the date of the invasion of the Cimmerians either a 
short time before Homer, or else in Homer's own 
time. 

10. And likewise it was on the basis of Homer's 
actual knowledge of the Colchians, of Jason’s 
expedition to Aea, and of the stories of fact and 
fiction told about Circe and Medea regarding their 
use of magic potions and their general similarity S 
character, that he invented а blood-relationship 
between the two, although they lived so very far 
apart, the one in the remote recess of the Pontus, 
and the other in Italy, and also invented a residence 
for both of them out by Oceanus, though it may be 
that Jason wandered as far as Italy ; for there are 
some indications that point to the wanderings of the 
Argonauts in the region of the Ceraunian Moun- 
tains,! about the Adriatic Sea,? in the Gulf of 
Poseidonia,’ and in the islands that lie off Tyrrhenia. 
And the Cyaneae* also, which some call the Symple- . 
gades, furnished the poet an additional matter of 
fact, in that they made the passage through the mouth 
of the strait at Byzantium very difficult ; so that when 
we compare the Aeaea of Circe with the Aea of 
Medea, and Homer’s Planctae® with the Symplegades, 

1 The Kimara Mountains in Albania. 
2 See 7. 5. 9. 3 Gulf of Salerno. 


4 Dark Blue Rocks. 5 Clashing Rocks. 
6 Wandering Rocks. 
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kai 0 ёг avTOv тА\оў®$ тод lácovos miÂavòs ébávq: 
mapa è тйи Укулар Kal v ХариВди 0 da rv 
ckoTéXov TODS. а&ат\фФ< Ò oí TOTE TO TéAAYOS 
то llovrukóv orep GAXAOV туй фкеауду ÚTE- 
Adju8avov, xai тойс mhéovras éxeloe opoiws 
éxtotrivew eSoxovv, Ффаптєр тофу Ew Yrnrov ётї 
TON) mpoiovtas: ка} yap péytotov TOV Kal” 
nas ёрошібєто, кад бій тобто кат éEoynv idiws 
TróvTOV Tpoanyopevoy, ws Trointny “Opnpov. tows 
ovv kai бід тодто petnveyxe тй ёк тоб llóvrov 
прос тбу фкеарбу фе єўтарадєкта dua ,Tüv 
kaTéyovcav Oófav. ойша 00 kal tov Lorvpov 
Ta йкра тоб Tavpouv тд тєрї T)v Ликіам бас 
Пісібіає kareyóvrov Ta virXórara, кай Tas ало 
THs peonuppias vrepBoXàs етіфауєттатас mape- 
хдутау тоф; évtos тоб Tavpov, ка) padtora то 
тєрї тд» llóvrov, каб opotorntrd twa Kal TovTous 
éEwxeavicOjvar: фто! yap ёт! тод mréovTos бу TH 
oxedia, 


tov б) ёё Айвійтам арфу kpeiov 'Evociy0cv 
тулобєм ёк YorAvpwv opéwv dev. (Od. 5. 282) 


4 \ A / 4 , 
taxa ё ка} Tovs povoupdtovs Кокћотаѕ ёк 
т Хкиб:кӣѕ історіас petevývoxe: ToLovTovs үйр 


1 Draw a north and south line from the poet’s point of 
observation (near the Black Sea) through the Solyman 
Mountains and through Egypt to the Ethiopians on Oceanus 
south of Egypt. Then draw a north and south line from 
Odysseus' point of observation (on his raft, west of Greece) 
to the Ethiopians living on Oceanus due south of the raft. 
Homer transfers the Solymi and their mountains from his 
own due-south line of vision to an analogous position on 
Odysseus’ due-south line of vision. Just as these mountains, 
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Jason’s voyage through the Planctae was clearly 
plausible also ; and so was Odysseus’ passage between 
the Rocks, when we think of Scylla and Charybdis. 
Again, the men of Homer’s day, іп general, regarded 
the Pontic Sea as a kind of second Oceanus, and 
they thought that those who voyaged thither got 
beyond the limits of the inhabited world just as 
much as those who voyaged far beyond the pillars 
of Heracles ; the Pontic Sea was thought to be the 
largest of the seas in our part of the world, and for 
that reason they applied to this particular sea the 
term “The Pontus,” just as they spoke of Homer 
as “The Poet." Perhaps it was for that very reason 
that Homer transferred to Oceanus things that were 
true of the Pontus, in the belief that such a change 
would prove acceptable because of the prevailing 
notions in regard to the Pontus. And I think that 
since the Solymi occupied the loftiest peaks of the 
Taurus Range, I mean the peaks about Lycia as far 
as Pisidia, and since their country presented to 
people who lived north of the Taurus Range, and 
particularly to those who lived about the Pontus, 
the most conspicuous altitudes on the south—for 
this reason, on the strength of a certain similarity 
of position, these people too were transferred to the 
position out by Oceanus ; for in speaking of Odysseus 
sailing on his raft he says : “ Now the lord, the shaker 
of the earth, on his way from the Ethiopians espied 
Odysseus from afar, from the mountains of the 
Solymi."! Perhaps Homer also borrowed his idea 
of the one-eyed Cyclopes from the history of Scythia ; 


to Homer, arose on the northern border of the Mediter- 
ranean, so to Odysseus they arose on the northern border 
of Oceanus. Strabo again refers to this on page 127. 
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M , ГА ^ 9 a 5 
трас Tous Аршаєтойс фат}, obs єм тоў Apt- 
растеїої érecw évdédoxev "Аріствас 0 ILpoxov- 
y1jatos. | 

11. Aet 8ё табта троўто@ёшєо> ткотєйр, ті 
Aéyovaw oi dyoavres пері Хакеміам 7) lraMav 

/ ^) 6 ^ M , » e 1 
уємєсваг TQ "Обисаєї тту mravy кад "Ounpov 
Єсті yap ашфотёросѕ тодто дёёасбах, kal BéNTLOV 
xai yeipov. PéNtiov uév, av ойто Séyntai TLS, 
Y , ^ A / Го 9 ^ / 
Ste тес бє) xe? THY пАаупи TQ "Обисаєї yeve- 
chai, ХаВоб» arnOH тайтти тї» йтобєсш mon- 
Tins бієскейаєє тобто yap оікєї ос àv Xéyovro 
` 9 ^ 4 9 4 э Р > \ 

тєрї айтод, Kal ой póvov ye тєрї IraXiav, аха 
kai péxpe Tov éoxárov Ths l89p/ías Єстіу єйрєѓи 
Ге) ^ , / (А Y / 
у] ths ёкєірои TAávne Kal dXXev TXeivov. 
yeîpov 66, ау Tis кай THY біаскєуду ws історіам 

/ 9 4 , ` « М \ e / 
déyntat, éxeivov okeavóv kai “Adnv kai ‘Hriov 

^ / 

Boas xai тара Oeais Eevias xai perapoppwceis 
xai peyéOn KuxrXomov xai Aatotpvyovev xai 
poppiv Худо kal Qc Tpara TOD Kal dXXa 
п\єіо тоадта тєратоурафойитоє $avepás. ovTE 
бе mpos тобтоу krov àyT(Xéyew, ойто фарєр@ѕ 
каталуєубошемом той "rovro, kaÜámep ovd, єї 
фай}, roürov Tov TpOTOov *yevécÜa,. Tov eis THY 
э , P ^ 'O 5 / } \ 
Івакть kavrámXovv тод "Обиєсвас кад тўи шут- 
стпрофоміам kal тї émi тод dypod cvoTücav 
раути tois 'lÓakmaiow mpòs айтби" ойтє трд< 
Tov Óetápevov oixeiws простпАєкесваї Sixatov. 

1 $ wh yevécda, Meineke deletes, after каб “Ounpov ; For- 
biger, Kramer, C. Müller approving. 
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for it is reported that the Arimaspians are a one- a, 4.13 
eyed people—a people whom Aristeas of Pro- mE 
connesus has made known in his Arimaspian Epic. 

11. Having made these preliminary remarks, I 
must ask what people mean when they affirm that 
Homer places the wanderings of. Odysseus in the 
region of Sicily and Italy? It is possible to accept 
this view in two senses, one better and the other 
worse. The better is to assume that Homer was 
convinced that those regions were the scene of the 
wanderings of Odysseus, and that, taking this 
hypothesis as fact, he elaborated the story in poetic 
fashion. So much may be said with propriety about 
Homer ; at any rate one may find traces of the wan- 
derings of Odysseus, and of several others, not only vi 
in the region of Italy, but also as far as the extreme ^ 
frontiers of Iberia. But the worse is to accept 
Homer's elaboration of the story as history also, 
because the poet is obviously indulging in marvels 
when he tells of Oceanus, Hades, cattle of Helius, 
entertainment by goddesses, metamorphoses, huge 
Cyclopes and huge Laestrygonians, Scylla's shape, 
distances traversed on the voyage, and many other 
things of a similar nature. But, on the one hand, 
it is not worth while to refute one who so obviously 
misinterprets the poet—any more than it would be 
if one should contend that the return of Odysseus 
to Ithaca, the massacre of the suitors, and the fight 
which took place out in the country between the 
Ithacans and Odysseus, all happened precisely as 
described by the poet ; nor, on the other hand, is it 
right to quarrel with the man who interprets Homer 
in a proper fashion. j 
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12. ʻO "Ератосдёутѕ бё „тро дифотерає TAS 
amopdcers ATHVTNKEY ойк єў. ps иёр THY Sev- 
Tepav, Ste перата: SiaBadrAgcw pavepôs Pevi 
ка) ойк айа Xoyov бій, ракрфи" mpòs ёё THY ттро- 
тра», TonTHY тє йтаута aTopnvas prvapor, Kal 
püre TOTMY ёртєріа» ÚTE TEXYVOV Tpós apETHV 
cvuvTéiveww vouicas: тор тє иб» TOV pèv ёр 
тбто ой TeTÀacQuévois пєфтшашёроу, olov èv 
"Мф xat "18р «ai Indio, trav 0 év semAao- 
pévots, кавалер év ols ai l'opyóves 9) о I'npuorns, 
та0ттс̧ фусі тўс іббас elvai kal tovs катӣ тї 
"Обиссвоє TXávqv Xeyouévovs, Tods è ш) me- 
madola Aéyovtas GAN bmrokeiaÜa, é£ айтод тод 
pn cupdhoveiv éXéyyeo0at yrevdouévous: Tas yoo 
Leuphvas Tous uév ёт! tHs TleAwpiddos кабібриєги, 
tous дё ёт тфу Yepnvovocav пћєіоиѕ À dioyxe- 
Movs 6.exova Gv atadious: elvai È айтӣс a kómreXov 
Tpucópudov бієіруорта tov Kupaiov! xai Iose- 
SwviaTny rómov. GAN ойв' б? скотє\№оѕ OUTOS 
Єсть tpixopudos, ой0 OXcos корифодбтає mpos 
typos, GAN’ фукоу TIS вбюкєстаї paxpos кай a'Tevós 
атӧ TOY KaTa Xvppevróv? уоріоу Єті Tov ката 
Kampias тпорвибу, ёт} датєра ше» ths дрес 
TO TOV Xewvov iepov éxyov, ёт! Oarepa Se mpos 
TQ Посєідатіайті Kor vncidia Tpia mpoKeipeva 
Єрпра merpwðn, й каћодо: Yephvas: ёт айтф 


1 Куцаїоу, Meineke, for Kópatoy ; C. Müller approving. 
2 000 ó, Meineke, for ойбе б. 
3 Журреутду, Meineke, for Svppevroy ; C. Müller approving. 
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12. Eratosthenes, however, has taken issue with 
both these answers to my question, and in so doing 
he is wrong; he is wrong as regards the second 
answer, in that he attempts to misrepresent things 
that are obviously fictitious and that do not deserve 
protracted discussion ; and he is wrong as regards the 
first, because he declares that all poets are dealers 
in absurdities and thinks their knowledge either of 
places or of arts does not conduce to virtue. Again, 
because Homer lays the scenes of his myths not only 
in non-fictitious places, such as Ilion, Mt. Ida, and 
Mt. Pelion, but also in fictitious places, such as those 
in which the Gorgons and Geryon dwell, Eratos- 
thenes says that the places mentioned in the story 
of the wanderings of Odysseus, also, belong to the 
category of fiction, and that the persons who contend 
that they are not fictitious but have a foundation in 
fact, stand convicted of error by the very fact that 
they do not agree among themselves; at any rate, 
that some of them put the Sirens on Cape Pelorias,! 
while others put them more than two thousand 
stadia distant on the Sirenussae, which is the name 
given to a three-peaked rock that separates the Gulf 
of Cumae ? from the Gulf of Poseidonia.? But neither 
does this rock have three peaks, nor does it run up 
into a peak at all ; instead it is a sort of elbow that juts 
out, long and narrow, from the territory of Surrentum 
to the Strait of Capreae, with the sanctuary of the 
Sirens on one side of the hilly headland, while on 
the other side, looking towards the Gulf of 
Poseidonia, lie three uninhabited rocky little islands, 
called the Sirens, and on the Strait of Capreae itself 

1 Cape Faro, Sicily. ? Bay of Naples. 
5 3 Gulf ot Salerno. й і 
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0 тф пордиф тд ’AOnvatoy, Фтєр opovvpet xai 
д дукфу avTos. 
13. "АМ où! ei pn сирфамойсім oi тт 
[4 ГА ^ L4 [4 9 \ э 4 
ictopiay тфу тотоу парад:ддутєсѕ є000< xfar- 
^ A / е / , э м 9 еў 
Aet Oei THY сйитасам LaTopiav: AAN вав" бтє 
kai тістобсваг тд kaÜóXov uáXXóv ёстір. olov 
Aéyo, Cntoupévov, єї karà Улкемам ка 'IraMav 
й TXávyQ yéyove, Kal €i ai Xewtjves бутабва тоу 
Aéyovra,, б pev фісас Фу тӯ Пеморійбі трд< 
\ ; ^ , ^ 7 , 
Tov èv rais Yetpnvovocas Siadwvei, ашфодтєро. 
$ё mpos Tov тєрї Yixediay kal "ІтаМам Xéyovra 
, ^ , \ ` I& d / 
ov duadwvotow, ОММА kai peilo тісті Trapéyov- 
/ Р 
aw, бт, кайтєр ил} тд айто Ywpiov ‘PpdlorTes, 
õpws ойк ёкВєВткєсау ye тоб катӣ тту ‘талмау 
7 XuxeMav. éàv 0 просе? vis, бт, су Nearrone 
/ / ^ ^ ^ 
Пардєротсѕ Oeikvvrac pvĝpa, pias Tov Xewrjvov, 
ёт, wrclwv просєубуєто тісті, Kaitot TpiTov 
\ [4 / ^ / , > v , 
Tivos XexÜévros TovTov той тотоу. GAN бт. є» 
тойт TQ колто, тф ото EparoaÜévovs №убёрти 
^ ^ 7 
Kupaig, dv тоодои ai XeinvoUaca:, каї 4 Ned- 
е 4 \ 
mons рита, BeBatorépes тїттєўоцє› тд тєрї 
TOUTOUS TOUS тбттои$ yeyovéval TAS Xeipijvas: obre 
yàp Tov пошт)» axptBas éxacta rvÜéaÜa., oč’ 
ђреіѕ Tap éxeivov Cntodpev TÒ axpiBés: ov piw 
9 
о00 obTos Éxouev фе vroXau[9ávew, kai итӧёу 
1 005°, Meineke, for ob. 


1 That is, Cape Minerva. 
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is situated the sanctuary of Athene, from which the 
elbow takes its name.! 

13. However, even if those who hand down to us 
our knowledge of the regions under consideration 
do not agree among themselves, we should not on 
that account set aside the entire body of that 
knowledge; indeed there are times when the 
account as a whole is all the more to be accepted 
for this reason. For example, suppose the question 
is raised whether the wanderings took place in the 
regions of Sicily and Italy, and whether the Siren 
Rocks are anywhere thereabouts: the man who 
places the Siren Rocks on Cape Pelorias is in dis- 
agreement with the man who places them on the 
Sirenussae, but neither disagrees with the man who 
says that the Siren Rocks are placed in the neigh- 
" bourhood of Sicily and Italy ; nay, they even add to 
the credibility of the third witness, because, though 
they do not name the self-same spot for the Rocks, 
yet, at all events, they have not gone beyond the 
regions of Italy and Sicily for them. Then, if some 
one adds that a monument of Parthenope, one of the 
Sirens, is shown in Neapolis, we have still further 
proof, although a third site has been introduced 
into the discussion. Furthermore, the fact that 
Neapolis also lies on this gulf (called by Eratosthenes 
the gulf of Cumae), which is formed by the Siren- 
ussae, induces us to believe all the more firmly that 
the Sirens were in the neighbourhood of these places ; 
for we do not demand of the poet that he should 
have inquired accurately into every detail, nor do 
we in our School demand scientific accuracy in his 
statements ; yet, even so, we surely are not entitled 
to assume that Homer composed the story of the 
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memvopévov тєрї THs парт, ри)в' mov pe 
бтаз yeyévntat, parrwdetv. 

14. "'Eparoc0évgs бё ‘Hoiodov pev etxaler re- 
Tvcopévov тєрї Tis 'O8vaaéos mAdvys, бт катй 
У«кеміау kai 'IraMav yeyévntat, r.a Teva avra TH 
боёл uù uóvov Trav bh’ ‘Opnpou Xeyouévov perì- 
cÜat, àXXà кад Aitvns kal "Ортиуїає, тод mpòs 
Xvupakovcais vnoíov, kai Tuppnvav: “Ounpov де 
pnte ei&éva, табта, pre BovrAgcobas бу yvwpipots 
TOTrOLS птоїєїи THY TAGYHY. Trórepov оў» AiTYH 
pé» каф Tuppnvia yvopipa, XkvXXatov òè Kat 
ХариВбіз ка Кіркагоу ка} Yerpnvodacas où пару; 
h кад 'Hat00o pèv ётрєтє дл) Xvapetv, &XXà та 
Katexovaats Sofas ákoXovÜOetv, Oppo бе " тӣр, 
б ти кёр! èr axatpipav умбссау in, xedadeiv;” 
Ххаріє yap TOv NexOévrwy тєрї тоў тйтоуо THs 
mperrovans Орр џиботоиаѕ, cal то TAOS 
TOV сууурафбог Tov та?та ÜpvXovvrov ral 
Ths ката ToUs TÓTOvs émLywplalovans donus 
бібаскем бурата, дідті тадта ой пошттби плас- 
pará stiv ойбе avyypadéev, àXXà уєуєттибувфу 
iyun kai тросютор kai траёєоу. 

15. Kai IIoXóftos Ò opôs йтороєї та, тєрї THs 
пЛаутя. TOv yap AióXo»,? Tov простиараута % 
Tous ЄктАоус бу Tois ката TOv порбиду тото 
арфідрдџогсѕ одсі kai бусёкт\о Sia TAS тамр- 


1 кёу, Cobet, for čv; and yA@ooay (which Meineke inserts) 
for уАёттоу, in keeping with the proverb attributed to 
Pindar. See Bergk’s note on Fr. Adesp. 86 A. 
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wanderings without any inquiry at all, either as to 
where or as to how they occurred. 

14. But Eratosthenes conjectures that Hesiod 
learned by inquiry that the scene of the wanderings 
of Odysseus lay in the region of Sicily and Italy, 
and, adopting this belief, mentioned not only the 
places spoken of by Homer, but also Aetna, Ortygia 
(the little island next to Syracuse), and Tyrrhenia ; 
and yet he contends that Homer knew nothing’ 
about these places and had no intention of placing 
the wanderings in any known regions. Now were 
.Aetna and Tyrrhenia well-known places, but Scyl- 
laeum, Charybdis, Circaeum, and the Sirenussae 
wholly unknown? Or was it the proper thing for 
Hesiod not to talk nonsense and to follow prevailing 
opinions, but the proper thing for Homer to “ give 
utterance to every thought that comes to his in- 
opportune tongue "? For apart from what I have 
said concerning the type of myth which it was 
proper for Homer to employ, most of the writers 
who discuss the same topics that Homer discusses, 
and also most of the various local traditions, can 
teach us that these matters are not fictions of poets 
nor yet of prose writers, but are traces of real persons 
and events. 

15. Polybius also entertains correct views in 
regard to the wanderings of Odysseus, for he says 
that Aeolus, the man who taught navigators how to 
steer a course in the regions of the Strait of Messina, 
whose waters are subject to a constant ebb and 
flow and are difficult to navigate on account of the 


2 Аіблоу, Meineke, for AfoAor. 
3 wpoonudvavra, A. Miller, for простидіудута. 
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, / 9 A ^ , é M / 
poías, ташат тє вірйоваї тфу dvéwov кай Васа 
уєџошісдог noi: каї! кадатєр Aavaóv uév, тй 
йбрєїа тд, бу "Аруєг тарадєіЁаута, ' Arpéa ё, тод 
Мо» Tov фпємаутіоу TQ ovpav@ Spopov, návTeis 
T€ ка tepookoTrovjuévovs атодєкуис дог Bactréas: 
tous @ iepéas trav Айууттіду kal XadSdaious 
ка) Máryovs, софіа Tui dtadépovtas тфу dXXov, 
Qyepovías Kal тишйс TvyXávew Tapa тоў; про 
nav: ойт бё kal тфу Өєф» ёра éxacTov, Tay 
Npnoipwv Tivos єйрєтйди yevóuevov, тишбсваї. 
тадта 02 mrpootcovopnadpevos ойк éd tov Aidrov? 
Фу новою axnuate axoverOat, où б\р тт» `O- 
dvacéws парти GAXA pLKpa èv просриєрибей- 
сває каватер kal тф 'Їмакф moXéuo, тд б) ÓXov 
тєрї Уакеміау xal TQ monti пєтпогі)сваї ка) Tots 
ANOLIS суүүрафєдсти, бео Ta етиуфріа * Xéyovat 
Ta mepi THY Iradiav Kal XukeMav. ойк Єтагуєї бё 
ovdé THY TovavTnv тоб "EparooÜévovs атдфасір, 
бідті gol tor av evpeiv Tiva, тоў "Обисєєйс 
тєтћ№ауттаі, Órav єйр TOY скитёа TOV cvp- 
páv'avra tov Tay йиєшоу àckóv. ral тобто Ò 
oikeiws єіроӨаг rois avufauvovat тєрї то Ўкућ- 
мио» Kal THY Onpav тфу yaXeeTOy TO ётї THs 
Ук: 

avtov 8 іувида cakómeXov першацеса 

Serdivds тє kúvas Te, Kal єї mobi ueitov ёс’ 

кто. | (Od. 12. 95) 
Tovs yap Üvvvovs фуємубом $epouévovs пара THY 

1 kal, Meineke inserts, before кавітер. 


2 AidAov, Meineke, for AfoAor. 


3 тё Фтіхфра, Corais, for та wepixdpia; Cobet ramixdpia 
independently. 
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reverse currents, has been called lord of the winds 
and regarded as their king; and just as Danaiis, 
because he discovered the subterranean reservoirs 
of water in Argos, and Atreus, because he discovered 
that the sun revolves in a direction opposite to the 
movement of the heavens, both of them being seers 
and diviners, were appointed kings ; and just as the 
priests of the Egyptians, the Chaldaeans, and the 
Magi, because they excelled their fellows in know- 
ledge of some kind or other, attained to leadership 
and honour among the peoples before our times; 
so, says Polybius, each one of the gods came to 
honour because he discovered something useful to 
man. Having said this much by way of preamble, 
Polybius insists that we shall not interpret Aeolus 
as a myth, nor yet the wanderings of Odysseus, as 
a whole; but that insignificant elements of myth 
have been added by the poet, just as had already 
been done in the case of the Trojan War, and that 
the scene of the whole story has been laid in the 
neighbourhood of Sicily by Homer as well as by 


all the other writers who deal. with local matters’ 


pertaining to Italy and Sicily. Neither does 


Polybius approve of this sort of declaration from: 
Eratosthenes: * You will find the scene of the 


wanderings of Odysseus when you find the cobbler 


who sewed up the bag of the winds" And the ' 


description of Scylla by the poet, says Polybius, is in 
agreement with what takes place off the Scyllaean 
Rock and in the hunting of the Є galeotae " : * And 
there she fishes, swooping round the rock, for 
dolphins or for dog-fish, or whatso greater beast she 
may anywhere take." For when the tunny-fish, 
Polybius goes on to say, as they swim along in 
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"тамар, éredav épméaeat kai кшомубфс: тў$ 
Уккем'ає афрасбваї, теритіттєі тої peifoot TOV 
Cour, olov dedpiver Kal куфр Kat ad\Xwv KNTO- 
dav: ёк 88 Tis Onpas айтбу muaiver Oat TOUS 
yareoras, obs Kal Evias Хбуєсбал KaL kÜvas 
ont. cupBaivery yap TAUTOV Фувабе kai ката 
Tas avaBacets TOU NeiXov kai TOv dXXov vOd Tov, 
бтєр ёті торд kal dANns еитит рацєутів" a0 porto- 
peva yap та Onpia. фейуєш TO пр ў TO йдар, Kat 
орд» vyívea Oa тої$ крейттови. 

16. Тата $ єйтфу бітуєїтаї TOV yarewr av 
Onpav, ў evvia rara. ‚тєрї TÓ XxÜXXatov: скотгдѕ 
yap ефёттткє KOLVOS офорробатчу ёр дикого 
скафбїо& то\хо%, буо каб éxaa Tov скафїбо», 
Kal 0 pev éhavver, б 08 ёт) Ths трфра$ ёсттукє бори 
xov" TNUÝVAVTOS òè! той скотод TV ётефареіах 
тод уа№еютои (феретал 66 тд трітоу иёро$ éfaXov 
TÓ фо»), тууйхууаутб$ Te? тоб скафоиѕ 0 pèv 
ém Nn Eev є ёк Xetpós, elr ёЁёстасєу ёк тоў с®дцато$< 
то бори X epis THS Єтидоратідог: дукіст done тє 
үйр ёсті kai хаћар@ѕ ёуђрџостол TQ дорат: ё èri- 
Tndes, KaXwbiov Ò буєї parpòv | ёпиб». тодт' 
ETLXYANACL тф oll at тё, бос ди кар сфа- 
бабою, «ai йптофефуот" tote Ò ё\коисир emt THY 
yf, úl EiS TÒ скафос avarapBavovow, вау ра) 
péya 7 TEAEWS TÓ oôpa. Kay ёкттет бе eis т? 
Oidarray то бори, ойк aTrodw rev Єсті yap TN- 
ктӧу ёк тє Spvos kal атт, Bote Ватт:боиёрои 


1356 A Miller inserts, as it is written in А ‘‘prima manu” 
above onuhvarros. 
2 те, A. Miller, for 3é. 
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schools by the coast of Italy, meet with the current 
from the strait and are prevented from reaching 
Sicily, they fal a prey to the larger sea-animals, 
such as dolphins, dog-fish and cetaceans in general; 
and the “ galeotae" (which are called both sword- 
fish and dog-fish) grow fat from the chase of the 
tunny-fish. Indeed, the same thing occurs here, and 
at the rise of the Nile and other rivers, as happens 
when there is a conflagration or a forest fire, namely, 
the assembled animals attempt to escape the fire or 
the flood and become prey of animals more powerful 
than themselves. 

16. After making this statement Polybius goes on 
to describe the hunting of the **galeotae," which 
takes place off the Scyllaean Rock : one man on the 
look-out acts for all the fishermen, who lie in wait 
in many two-oared skiffs, two men in each skiff, one 
rowing and the other standing in the bow with 
his spear poised in hand. And when the man on 
the look-out signals the appearance of the “ galeotes "' 
(the creature swims along with a third of its body 
out of the water), and when the skiff draws near it, 
the man in the bow strikes the fish at close range, 
and then withdraws the spear-shaft, leaving the 
spear-head in the body of the fish; for the spear-head 
is barbed and loosely attached to the spear-shaft on 
purpose, and has a long line fastened to it. They 
pay out this line to the wounded fish until he 
becomes tired out by his struggles and his attempts 
at escape; then they tow him to the shore, or take 
him aboard the skiff—unless he be of enormous size. 
If the spear-shaft fall into the water, it is not lost; 
for it is made of both oak and pine wood, so that 
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той Opvivyov Варє, ueréepov єїра тд Xovmróv kai 
evaváMqm rov. cvpfaívew бё mote kal тітрфске- 
\ ^c / \ / ` 
сда: Sia тоў скафідіом Tov каоттматти бій тд 
/ ^ ГА ^ ^ A ~ \ 
jiéyeÜos тоў Eihous tv yaXewtav xal TO THY 
акџилу тод Eigous! avaypadn elvai kai дткттріѓар.? 
ёк тє б) тфу тордтау єїкйаўоь Tis й», pnei, пері 
Luxediay yeveoOat Tijv т\й>т» катӣ Tov “Opnpor, 
бт TH Ум) Tpocipe туди ToLavTHY втрам, f) 
/ > э A [4 , ^ > / } ^ 
рамат" émuyopios ёст: TQ XkvXXa(iq* Kal ёк TAY 
^ / 7 € / т ^ 
тєрї THS XapvBdews Xeyouévev opotwv Tois Tod 
пордиод табевс:. то бе 


тріє uév yap т avinow, | (Od. 12. 105) 


9 т / ` . e / A € 
avtl tod dis, ypaduxov elvai дшарттра ù істо- 
pukóv. 

17. Kal rà ё тӯ Мурнуу: 96 rots тєрї trav 
Лотоффуашу eipnuévois cupdoveiv. єі 66 twa шт 
сурфоиеї, petaBoras aitidcbas Óetv 7) дурогам À 
кад rrountixny éfovaíav, ў сурёстукєр é£ історіає 
kal diabécews кад рубои. Tis uév oiv історіає 
аМміубєму elvat TéXos, ws év Мєфу каталбуф та 
ékáa Tots тдтоіѕ суџВєВткота Xéyovros тод ToN- 
тоў, T)» pev пеєтрієссаю, Tv 8 éoxarówcav 
TOMY, NAv бе TOAUTPHPwVa, THY $ dyxiaXov: 

^ / > / \ е е/ 
THs бе 0:абёсєюс évépyyeiav elvat тд TÉXos, фе бтам 
/ > , 7 A € \ № 
paxopévous єйтйүт' vou 66 ўдорђи xal ёкт\л]- 


1 Elpous, Sterrett, for (gov. 
* Snxrnplay, Madvig, for rh» Ohpay; Sterrett following. 
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although the oaken end sinks because of its weight, 
the rest stays afloat and is easily recovered. It 
sometimes happens, says Polybius, that the man who 
rows the skiff is wounded through the bottom of the 
boat because of the great size of the sword of the 
* galeotae " and because the edge of the sword is 
sharp and biting like the wild boar's tusk. So, from 
such facts as these, Polybius concludes, one may 
conjecture that the wanderings of Odysseus took 
place in the neighbourhood of Sicily according to 
Homer, inasmuch as Homer attributed to Scylla that 
sort of fish-hunting which is most characteristic of 
Scyllaeum ; and also from Homer's statements in 
regard to Charybdis, which correspond to the 
behaviour of the waters of the Strait. But the use 
of the word “thrice” instead of “twice” in the 
statement “ for thrice a day she spouts it forth " is 
either an error of a copyist or an error of fact. 

17. Furthermore, the facts about Meninx,! con- 
tinues Polybius, agree with what Homer says about 
the Lotus-Eaters. But if there be some discrepancy 
we must ascribe it to the changes wrought by time, 
or to ignorance, or to poetic license—which is 
~compounded of history, rhetorical composition, and 
myth. Now the aim of history is truth, as when 
in the Catalogue of Ships the poet mentions the : 
topographical peculiarities of each place, saying of 
one city that it is “rocky,” of another that it is 
* on the uttermost border," of another that it is 
the *haunt of doves," and of stil another that 
it is “by the sea"; the aim of rhetorical com- 
position is vividness, as when Homer introduces 
men fighting; the aim of myth is to please and 


1 The Island of Jerba, off the northern coast of Africa. 
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Ew. тб бё тарта пћаіттє» ov miavov, ovd 

€ / M > 7 / / 

Qunpixóov: tHv yap éexeivov тойт) філософтра 
/ , e 9 . / / 

паутаз vopitew, оду ws Epatoobévns dot, кє- 

\ 
AeUov uù) Kpivery прдя THY д:ароар rà TOATA, 
> , ^ ^ 
po. історіам an’ avtav Entetv. miÜavérepóv тє тд 


évOev © évvi)uap pepounv óXoots àvéuoictw 
(Od. 9. 82) 


Фу Врауєї біасттиаті дёуєсдаг (oi yap ÓXool ойк 
, ГА A э М є ^  / [4 
evOvdpopor) ў é£exeavitew, ws àv ойріши mveóv- 
tov cuveyas. сирбєіѕ бе тд O.doTqua то ёк 
Marev ёт) Ўтућаѕ cradiov Siopupiov kai біс- 
NiAiwy пєутакосіву, ei, фусі, тобто Oeinpev èv 

^ / ^ 
tais évvéa üuépaws SunvicOat icotayas, ёкаттт< 
àv jpépas 0 TODS суцВаірог cradiov Sicyirdiov 
mevrakosiwv. Tis обу історткєу ёк Ликіаз ў Po- 
Sou Sevrepaiov тіла adiypévov eis ' ANeEávópeiav, 
üvros тод д:астђиатоѕ oTAadiwy тетракісу Ма; 
трос бе тоў Єпіблтобутає, TAS Tpls eis Закеміам 

\ э С) е? ` ^ ^ / 
вам ovd’ атаё dia тоб порброд mémrevrev 
Об ? b ^ $ 4 M e А 

voces, йтоМоуєїтаї, бібті kal oi фатєрор 
ёфєџуоу йтарутєѕ TOv пЛоду тодтор. 

18. Тогайта pèv etpnrev. сть бё TáXXa шви 
Ф / е? > 9 ГА ~ > 
ev Xeyópeva: бта 0° dvacKevaln tov éEwxeavi- 
cpuóv, xai mpos axpiBh uérpa тд» TAY трєрфи 
TXoUv avayn kai біаєтйиата, virepBornv ойк 


1 ékwxeavioudv; the old reading, is retained for the ё океаи- 
(éuevov of Kramer and Meineke; C. Müller approving. 
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to excite amazement. But to invent a story out- 
right is neither plausible nor like Homer; for 
everybody agrees that the poetry of Homer is a 
philosophic production—contrary to the opinion of 
Eratosthenes, who bids us not to judge the poems 
with reference to their thought, nor yet to seek 
for history in them. And Polybius says it is more 
plausible to interpret the poet's words, * Thence 
for nine whole days was I borne by baneful winds," 
as applying to a restricted area (for baneful winds 
do not maintain a straight course), than to place 
the incident out on Oceanus, as though the phrase 
had been * fair winds continually blowing." Now, 
if we reckon the distance from Cape Malea to 
the Pillars of Heracles at twenty-two thousand five 
hundred stadia, and if, says Polybius, we suppose 
that this distance was traversed at an even speed 
for those nine days, the distance covered each day 
would be two thousand five hundred stadia. But 
where do we find it recorded that anyone ever 
arrived at Alexandria from Lycia or Rhodes 
on the second day, though the distance is only 
four thousand stadia? And to those who ask the 
further question how it came about, if Odysseus 
touched Sicily three times, that he never once 
sailed through the Strait, Polybius replies that it 
was for the same reason that all later navigators 
have avoided that passage. 

18. Such are the words of Polybius, and what 
he says is in the main correct. But when he 
demolishes the argument that places the wanderings 
of Odysseus on Oceanus, and when he reduces the 
nine days' voyage and the distances covered thereon 
to exact measurements, he reaches the height of 
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йлтохейте THS àvopuoXoyías. йра uév yap Tapa- 
tiOnot Ta ToU TroLNTOD ёт: ; 


évOev © évvfjuap pepounv д\оо%$ àvéuowcuw, 
(Od. 9. 82) 


dua Ò етикриттєтаг kal yap тадта Tov тошутой, 
э A > ^ / e? , ^ 
айтар ётєї потацоїо Aitrev póov "Окєароїо 
yrs, (Od. 12. 1) 
Kal TÒ | 


тісф ё Oyuyin, 00: T ошфаћос ёст, даћас- 
ons: (Od. 1. 50) 


^ ^ М! 
ка} ott ёртадба oixe? " ATXavTos Üvyárgp: ка? то 
тєрї Tov Paraxov, 


oixéopev È arravevOe помукМм ств ёғ) TOVTH 
Єтуатог ov 8ё Tis appt Bpotav Єтишісуєтаї 
ANNOS. (Od. 6. 204) 


TavTa yap тарта dQavepàe ev TQ 'Ат\а>ткф 
пє\аує TÀaTTÓueva  дплобтаї б 02 тайт 
ETLKPUTTTOMEVOS TA davepüs Xeyóueva avarpel. 
тобто uév одо ойк cU: TO O€ тєрї BKEArALaY ral 
"тамар yeyovévat ту» TXávqv òps, Kal отд 
TOV тотікбу та? тоб пото? BeBaLodTat. emel 
Tis ётєисє потіє 7) сууурафєйс NeamoXéras uév 
Aéyew шийна llapÜevómms тўс Letpivos, rovs 66 
év Курт kal Arxatapyeia® kal Oveaovio Пирг- 
$XeyéÜovra каї 'Axepovciav Мулти Kal vervo- 
pavretov тд бу тф ' Aópvo ка} Báiov kai Mionvòv 
тӧу ‘Odvacéws éraípev tivds; ойто дё ка) Ta 


1 $nAovrTa:, Meineke, for бтлобута. 
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inconsistency. For at one moment he quotes the 
words of the poet: “ Thence for nine whole days 
was I borne by baneful winds" 
moment he suppresses statements. For Homer says 
also: “ Now after the ship had left the river-stream 
of Oceanus”; and “In the island of Ogygia, 
where is the navel of the sea,” going on to say 
that the daughter of Atlas lives there; and again, 
regarding the Phaeacians, * Far apart we live in 
the wash of the waves, the farthermost of men, 
and no other mortals are conversant with us." 
Now all these incidents are clearly -indicated as 
being placed in fancy in the Atlantic Ocean; but 
Polybius by suppressing them destroys what the 
poet states in express terms. In so doing he is 
wrong; but he is right in placing the wanderings 
in the neighbourhood of Sicily and Italy; and the 
words of the poet are confirmed by the geographical 
terms of those regions. For what poet or prose 
writer ever persuaded the Neapolitans to name a 
monument after Parthenope the Siren, or the people 
of Cumae, of Dicaearchia,! and of Vesuvius, to 
perpetuate the names of Pyriphlegethon, of the 
Acherusian Marsh, of the oracle of the dead at 
Lake Avernus, and of Baius and Misenus, two of 
the companions of Odysseus? The same question 
may be asked regarding Homer's stories of the 


1 Puteoli. 


2 тд» тотик@у Tå, C. Müller inserts. 
3 Aucciapxela, Meineke, for Auaiapxía. 
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тєрї Levpyvovocas Kal тд пері Tov порбиду Kal 
LeUANav ка} ХариВбім xal AióXow йтєр ойт' 
, ^ эр. 7 a мэ у э у 
axpiBas ёЁєтабер Sei ойт appita xal йуєстіа 
JA , / ` / 7 , / 
éüv, àXnÜelas undev poca TÓueva pnd adereias 
(сторікіїс. 

19. Kai aùrtòs 62 йпороїсає тобто 0 'Eparo- 
aGÜévgs, йтолаВог tis av, фос, Tov пошти 
Войлєсваї èv Фу mois просєстєріоіЅ тбтто$ THY 

, ^ , ^ ^ * ^ 9 э « 
mravnv TQ "Обиссєї тойу, àmooTivau Ò aro 
TOV VITOKELLEVOV, TA цею ойк акр: mremvapévov, 

\ \ эхх / А > > 9 М , 
Ta 06 ovdé rpoeXóuevov обтоѕ, GAN’ ётї тд Setvo- 
Tepov Kal тд тєратодёстєроу Exacta é¢Edyev. 

^ > N @ x 9 Ф 4 A 9 9 , 
TOUTO цеу айто ev, TO Ò ой хари TOT rolet 
какф$ 6e£ápevos: o) yap $Xvapías, GAN’ aderelas 
Хари. фбетє Sixatos stw bmréyew Xóyov. xai 
тєрї ToUTov kai Score pol rà торро тєратоћо- 
yetoOat padrov бід, TÒ eUkard'revarov. TONNO- 
стду yap pépos бсті Ta тбрр® TeparoXovyovpeva, 
тфу Фу тд EXXdOL Kal Фууйс Ths "EXXd00s: ola 
0) Ta катӣ rovs '"HpakXéove dÜXovs kal Onoéws 
ка) тд, èv Kpnrn ка} Уакеміа pvOevopeva kai rats 
áXXats vyncos, кай тй тєрї TOv KiÂðarpõva xai 
"Eju«Qva xai llapvaccóv ка} Птмом xai тйи 
"Аттікду Anv ка) IleXomóvvqaov: ovdeis тє ёк 
Tov uÜÜcv yvorav аїтійтаї Tov иәбото фу. ёте 
dé, emel ov паута uvÜevovatw, GANA теш Tpos- 

ГА ` / eu € ^ / e 
pubevovot, kai раміста “Opnpos, 0 Entav ті ot 
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Sirenussae, the Strait, Scylla, Charybdis, and Aeolus— 
stories which we should neither scrutinize rigorously, 
nor set aside as baseless and as without local setting, 
having no claim to truthfulness or to utility as 
history. 

19. Eratosthenes himself had a suspicion of this, 
for he says one may suppose that the poet wished 
to place the wanderings of Odysseus in the far 
west, but abandoned his purpose, partly because 
of his lack of accurate information, and partly 
because he had even preferred not to be accurate 
but rather to develop each incident in the direction 
of the more awe-inspiring and the more marvellous. 
Now Eratosthenes interprets rightly what Homer 
actually did, but wrongly his motive in doing it; for 
Homer's object was not to indulge in empty talk, 
but to do useful service. It is therefore right that 
Eratesthenes should submit to examination both on 
this point and on his assertion that far distant places 
are made the scenes of Homer's marvellous stories be- 
cause of the fact that it is safer to fabricate about them. 
For his stories of marvels whose scenes are laid in 
distant places are very few in number in comparison 
with those laid in Greece or in countries near Greece ; 
as such I may mention the stories about the labours of 
Heracles and Theseus, and the myths whose scenes 
are laid in Crete and Sicily and in the other islands, 
and on Cithaeron, Helicon, Parnassus, Pelion, and 
in various places in Attica or in the Peloponnesus. 
No one accuses the myth-makers of ignorance because 
of the myths they create; furthermore, since the 
poets, and Homer in particular, do not narrate pure 
myths simply but more often use mythical elements 
as additions to fact, the man who investigates what 
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M / , ^ , 
палої просрибдєйоисі» ov Entel, ei тй тпрос- 

, e A » > , « ^ 
puOevóueva йтіїрбєу ў otw, adda Kal paddop, 
ols TrpoajuvUÜevera,. тбто 7) трот®то, mepi 
, ГА ^ , , M 9 / / 
ékeivov trei. тамувес" olov тт» "Odvacéws mAd- 
vyv, €i убуоиє, xai тоў. 

20. То ё бло» ойк eb то THY 'Oyüpov trotnow 
eis Ev a vváryew Tf) TOV dXXov ToujrOv Kal pndev 
ms прес Belov áTrovéueww! elis тє тйЛМЛа каї eis 
айта тд бу прокеішера, TA тўс уєфурафіаз. Kal 
yap єї pndéy dXXo, тоу ye Триттолєром Tov 
Lopoxréous й Tov Фу rais Вакуаіѕ tais Едрг- 
midou TrpóXoyov éreXÜ0vra ка} тара Ваћорта Thy 

e ^ 
_‘Opnpou тєрї ta тогайта èmipérciav, радои Ùv 
аісӨёсдаг тт» ётітоћа`ау THvde Siadhopav.? mov 
yap xpeia takews wy péuvytar тдтор, purAaTTEL 

e A A 
Tiv таё “Opnpos® opotws pev TOv “EXAnUKO?, 
e A 
apoiws 62 TOV Twb er 


"Оссау én’ OvXóyr Qo uéuacav берег, айтар 
ёт” "Осо? 
Пз]мо» eivoaíQvXXov. (Od. 11. 315) 


“Hon & аїваса Marev piov OvrAVpTALO, 
Періти © ёт:Віса kai "Ниабіти èparewhv 
сєйат ёф’ іптпотпомою брукфи дрєа vubóevra: 
eE 'A0óo Ò eml móvTov. (4l. 14. 225) 


kai ёи TQ Катаћоуф tas uév mores ойк petis 


! kal цубіу айтф xpecBeioy àxovéuew, A. Miller transposes 
to this place from a position after yewypaglas. 

2 bdbiov Ду aicOécOat thy ётітолаіау rhvde біафорду, A. Miller, 
for pddiov elvai @ёстӨш thy ёж:Волђу À Thy d:apopdy; A. Vogel 
approving, but suggesting the omission of cfj»5e. Š 

З *Ounpos, A. Miller inserts. 
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mythical additions the ancients make does not seek 
to discover whether the additions were once true or 
are true to-day, but rather seeks to discover the 
truth in regard to the places to which, or the 
persons to whom, these mythical elements are 
added ; for instance, in regard to the wanderings 
of Odysseus, whether they took place and, if so, 
where. 

20. Generally speaking, it is wrong to place 
the poetry of Homer on the same level with that 
of other poets, and to decline to rank him above 
them in any respect, and particularly in the 
subject that now occupies our attention, namely, 
geography. For if you did no more than go 
over the Zrtptolemus of Sophocles or the prologue 
to the Bacchae of Euripides, and then compare 
Homer's care with respect to geographical matters, 
it would be easy for you to perceive this difference, 
which lies on the surface. Indeed, wherever there 
is need of an orderly sequence in the places he 
mentions,.Homer is careful to preserve that order, 
not only in regard to places in Greece, but equally 
in regard to those beyond the limits of Greece: 
“They strove to pile Ossa on Olympus, and on 
Ossa Pelion with the trembling forest leaves"; 
* And Hera, rushing down, left the peak of Olympus, 
and touched on Pieria and pleasant Emathia, and 
sped over the snowy hills of the Thracian horsemen ; 
and she went from Athos across the sea." In the 
Catalogue of Ships he does not, indeed, mention 
the cities in their order, for that was not necessary, 
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Aéyei ой yap àvaykatov: Trà бё Єбуп édeFis. 
opoiws 66 kai пері тду йтаобеу" 
Kúrpov Фошікти тє ка} Aiyutrtious érrarnbeis 
Аівіотазє @' ікдити кай 2Soviouvs ка} ' Epeuovs 
kai ArBuny. (Od. 4. 83) 
Strep xal "Ітагаруос émionpaiverar. ot б, èp 
av Táfeos урєіа, o ev Tov Auüvvoov Єтибута, та, 
vn dpdfwv, o бе tov TpumrróXeuov T?» rara- 
oTelpomevny суду, Tà pev Toru бієстфта cuv- 
аттоцацу éyyus, Ta де avvexij біт 
Митфу бе Либфи Tas morvypúsovs yúas 
Opvyóv te Персфу 0' дМмо|Вмітоцс madras 
Baxtpid тє тєї у 9, THY Te бйсуєцом убора 
M»3jóev éreXOwv `АраВіау т’ evdaipova. 

(Eur. Bacch. 13) 
тоайта ё xai о 'lpumTóXeuos пої. кау Tots 
к\џасі 66 Kav Tots ávéuots Stadaiver TÒ TONU- 
рабес TO пері тту уєфурафіам “Opnpos, Фу rais 
тотодєсіаіЅ Aéywv йша Kal тадта по\\ауод. 

айту бе yapar) паритєртатт civ åN кєѓтаі 

трд Copov: ai ё т dvevÜe mrpos NOT HEALOY тє. 
(04. 9. 25) 

дио бё тё oi Ovpar єісір, 

ai pèv mpòs Bopéav, 

ai Ò av трд Nórov. (Od. 13. 109) 

eir. eml Oct twat T pos ло T NÉNLÓV те, 

elt ёт арістєра тої ye поті Copov. (Il. 12. 239) 


1 Strabo does not mean to attribute to Homer a knowledge 
of ‘‘climata” in the technical sense as employed by Hip- 
parchus (see footnote 2, page 22), but merely a knowledge of 
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but he does mention the peoples in their order. 
And so in case of the peoples remote from. Greece : 
“I roamed over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, 
and reached the Ethiopians and Sidonians and Erem- 
bians and Libya"; Hipparchus also noted this 
fact. But Sophocles and Euripides, even where 
there is need of orderly sequence—the latter when 
he describes the visits of Dionysus to the various 
peoples, and the former when he tells of Triptolemus 
visiting the earth that is being sown with seed—both 
poets, I say, bring near together regions that are 
very widely separated, and separate those that are 
contiguous: “I have left behind me," says Diony- 
sus, “the gold-bearing glades of Lydia and of 
Phrygia, and I have visited the sun-stricken plains 
of Persia, the walled towns of Bactria, the wintry 
land of the Medes, and Arabia the Blest.” And 
Triptolemus does the same sort of thing. Again, in 
the case of the Є climata "! and of the winds, Homer 
displays the breadth of his geographical knowledge ; 
for in marking the sites of places he often touches 
upon both these points too: “ Now Ithaca lies low, 
uppermost on the sea-line toward the darkness, but 
those others face the dawning and the sun’’?; “Two 
gates there are, the one set toward the north wind, 
but the other toward the south” ; “ Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to darkness." In point of fact, Homer 
the general principle involved—the inclination of the earth's 
surface. 

? Strabo would take this passage as referring to Ithaca's 
geographical position, not its topography. Thus *'low" 
would mean ‘‘next to the mainland”; and “ uppermost,” 
**farthest up on the earth’s surface." And ‘‘ darkness,” 
according to Strabo, means ** north,” not **south." See $28 


following ; and 10. 2. 12, 
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Kal pu)» т» аурой» ye тфу ToLOvT@Y TEXeiav 
Туєїтаї сйууисіу тду йтадутоу" 


Ф hirot, ov yap т idpev, дптр Copos, ovd бтї 
05, 
ovd бїттїў NEMOS. (Od. 10. 190) 


> ^ 3 , / Ф ^ ^ 
картабва Ò eivóvros є0 тод поштой, 


Bopéns ка Zé$vpos, та тє OpnxnOev аттор, 
(П. 9. 5) 


ойк єў Sefdpevos б QUTÓS c vkodavrei, фс кавджом 
Aéyovros, бт, 0 Zédvpog ёк Өрактѕ Tel, éxeivou 
Aéyovros ov кабоћоу, adn бтаъ ката. THY Өра- 
xia 0dXaccav TUUTÉTWCL тєрї тду Мдаа 
коћ№то» айто тод Aiyaiov uépos obcav. èri- 
or popny yap Aap Baver трд удтоу акраетпрій- 
fovea h 7 Вракт, каб à суміттє, TH Maxedovia, 
kai тротїттоиса єє TO mréAavyos, TOUS Zejópovs 
évreüÜev пуєоутає arropaiver тоф би Odoy ка 
Adsuvo ка "Iugpe xai Уаробраку каї TH пері 
avtas ÜaXárTo, кабатєр «ai тӯ Аттикі) amo 
TOV Saerpeovidav TET POV, ag’ фу ка Укєірорєѕ 
каћобита! о Дёфоро!, ка} намітта ої "Аруєстай, 
ойк evonoe бё тобто "Eparoa Gens, Uirevonoe Ò 
pas. айтодс той» єётүүєїта тї» erue rpodrjv, Ñv 
Xéyo, Tíjs Xdpas ðs KaÜóXov оду беХєтай, eiT 
åmepiav аітийтал той тоиүтоў, фс тоў ZLepipov 
uev ATÒ THS ёстёраҳ TVEOVTOS cal тў `I Впріає 
Tíjs бе @paxns ёкєїсє ш) Siaretvovons. т0тероу 
оду tov Zédwvpov фумоєї amò ёспёраѕ mvéovra; 
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regards ignorance of these matters as tantamount 
to utter confusion in all particulars: * My friends, 
lo, we know not where is the place of darkness 
or of dawning, nor where the sun." In still another 
passage Homer is accurate when he speaks of “the 
north wind and the west wind that blow from 
Thrace ”; but Eratosthenes puts a false interpretation 
upon these words and falsely accuses the poet, as 
though he were making the universal statement 
that the west wind blows from Thrace; whereas 
Homer is not speaking in a universal sense, but 
refers to the time when these two winds meet in 
the Gulf of Melas! upon the Thracian Sea, which 
is a part of the Aegean itself. For Thrace, running 
out into a promontory at the point where Thrace 
borders on Macedonia, takes a turn towards the 
south, and, thus projecting into the sea, gives the 
impression to the people in Thasos, Lemnos, Imbros, 
Samothrace, and on the sea that lies round about 
those islands, that the west winds actually blow 
from Thrace; precisely as, for Attica, they seem 
to come from the Scironian Rocks ; and it is from 
these that the west winds, and particularly the 
north-west winds, get their name “Scirones.” But 
Eratosthenes did not perceive this, though he 
suspected it; at any rate he himself describes the 
turn of the coast which I have mentioned. In any 
case, he interprets Homer’s verse as a universal 
statement, and then charges the poet with ignorance, 
on the ground that, while the west wind blows from 
the west and from Iberia, Thrace does not extend 
so far west. Now is Homer really unaware that 
the west wind blows from the west? But Homer 


1 Gulf of Saros. 
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. 
dXX бта» ойто фі, dvXdTTei ттуу оікєіам афтої 
табір 
cvv $ Едро тє Nóros тє пєсор Zépupos тє 


бисал$ 
ка} Bopéns: (Od. 5. 2 


9 THY Oparnv ойк olde ил) тротіттоусар пера! 
тфу Пашикду «ai OerraMkóv Opa ; алла kai 
тайтти THY ката TOUS Opáxas kal тђр ёфеЁђѕ * 
EL0@S Kal eb? xarovouátov тїр тє тараМаъ ка 
THY peroyasay Mayvntas uév tiwas Kal Manreis 
Kal TOUS é ess ' EdAqvas катаћує рехрі Oeo- 
TPOTOV, opoiws бе каї тоф Ilatioot ToUs ч 
povs AóXomas kal Zeros тєрї Добамти ué 
"Ахемаюи, Өракфи б ой péuvnTa т, 
eveTrepopas бе € exet трд<$ THY ёууотатти kal yvo- 
рішотатти éavrQ Өдаћаттар, ws kal бтам фі: 

kun ё дуорђ фе к0рата pakpà бамає ств 

vróvrov "Їкаріого. (4l. 2. 144) 

2]. Eici бе Tues, оќ фаст eivat бо TOUS 
KUPLWTATOUS ávépovs, Bopéav ка) Мотор, TOUS 
бе &XXovs ката шкрам букмату біафереіу" tov 
шбу amò Gepwav avatoray Едрор, _Xetpeptvay 
бё "Атуматти" Ôúoewv бе деріобу pèv Zédvpov, 
Xeuuepuvàv dé "Apyéo gv. ToU бе буо elvat TOUS 
ávépovs тогодутои páprvpas Opacvarkny Te kai 
TÓV TOUT HY avTOv TÓ Tov pev Apyéotny TQ Nóro 
просуєрегу" 


аруєстӣо Мотого, (П. 11. 306) 


1 wépa, Cobet, for тёрау. 
? karà rovs Өрёкаѕ xal Thv épetijs, A. Miller, for ёфеѓӯѕ xarà 
Tous @pGxas. з ef, T. G. Tucker, for od. 
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keeps it in its own proper place when he says: 
“The east wind and the south wind clashed, and the 
stormy west and the north." Or is he unaware that 
Thrace does not extend westward beyond the 
mountains of Paeonia and Thessaly? But he knows 
and correctly names the Thracian country as well as 
the country contiguous to it, both the sea-coast and 
the interior; and while he lists Magnesians, Malians, 
and the Hellenes next after them as far as the 
Thesprotians, and likewise the Dolopians and Sellans 
about Dodona, next neighbours to the Paeonians, as 
far as Acheloiis, yet he mentions no Thracians further 
west. And besides, Homer has a special fondness 
for the sea that lies nearest his home and is best- 
known to him, as is shown when he says: * And 
the assembly swayed like high waves of the Icarian 
deep." 

21. There are some writers who say that there are 
only two principal winds, Boreas and Notus; and 
that the rest of the winds differ from these only 
by a slight variation of direction—Eurus blowing 
from the direction of summer sunrise,! Apeliotes 
from the direction of winter sunrise,? Zephyrus from 
the direction of summer sunset,’ Argestes from the 
direction of winter sunset.í And to prove that there 
are only two winds they adduce the testimony 
of 'Thrasyalces? and of Homer himself, on the 
ground that Homer assigns Argestes to Notus in 
the phrase “of Argestes Notus," and Zephyrus to 

1 North-east. * South-east. 3 North-west. 
4 South-west. 5 See 17. 1. 5. 
IOS 
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tov 66 Zéjvpov тф Bopéa: 
Bopéns xai Zédupos, To тє OpinÜev аттор. 
(П. 9. 5) 


фто) бе Посєібфтов, pnõéva ойто парабедо- 
KEVaL TOUS AVÉLOVS тфу yopipov тєрї табта, olov 
"Арістотєм, Тишосбеут, : ‘Biova tov da T poXoryov- 
алла TO ре» amò Oepwóv ауатоћфи Kauav, Tov 
бё тойтф Kata Sidwetpov évavTíov Айа, amo 
Svcews бута Xetpepwijs” там» бё Tov uev ато 
хецієргий)я дуатоћѕ Едроу, tov Ò évavtiov "Ар- 
үст" TOUS 66 uéa ovs "Аттривтти ка Zé vpov. 
TOV dé TOUNT HY бисай uev Zépupov Aéyew TOV Фф. 
йифу каћоўџероу "Аруєстти, Mya. бё mvéovta 
Zébvpov TÓV ig’ Lav Lépupov, à Єстти бе 
Nórov тду Aevxovotov: ойтос yàp Mya Ta vén 
motel, ToU Мотой Nórov OXepo0 ! mws Óvros: 


òs ómóre Lépupos рефеа atupe бу 
аруєстӣо Noroio, Babein Хаїмати тйттау. 
(4l. 11. 305) 


Tov yap Óvcai) Lépupov рду Aeyet, 05 eie ĉia- 
скібудуви Tà vmod тоб Лєикоудтоу _guvaryopeva 
ao Devi; бута, émiéros TOÜ Nórov уду друєстоу 
Meyopévov. тадта uev én ёу архі тоб прото 
TOV yewypadixav eipnuéva токайтти тіуд туу 
сое бує. 

"Emiuévov бё ois тєрї "Ортрою yevõâs 
modis kai табта флот, бт. ovOé тд той 
NeiXov стбрата olde Tela бута ovÓ айто 
iin “Haiodos è оїбє péuvnrar yap. TÒ ре» 


1 6Aepod, Kramer suggests, for $Aov Еброи, but does not 
insert. Meineke inserts ; C. Müller, A. Vogel approving. 
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Boreas in the verse: “Boreas and Zephyrus that 
blow from Thrace." But Poseidonius says that none 
of the recognised authorities on these matters, such 
as Aristotle, Timosthenes, and Bion the astrologer, 
have taught any such doctrine about the winds; 
rather do they maintain that Caecias is the name of 
the wind that blows from the direction of summer 
sunrise, while Lips is the name of the wind that 
blows diametrically opposite to Caecias from the 
direction of winter sunset; and again, that Eurus 
is the name of the wind that blows from the direction 
of winter sunrise, while Argestes is its opposite ; and 
that the winds that lie between these are Apeliotes 
and Zephyrus. They say further that when Homer 
speaks of “the boisterous Zephyrus " he means what 
we call Argestes; that Homers “clear-blowing 
Zephyrus" is what we call Zephyrus, and that 
Homer's Є Argestes Notus" is our Leuconotus ; for 
Leuconotus causes very few clouds, while Notus 
proper is somewhat cloudy: “ Even as when 
Zephyrus driveth the clouds of Argestes Notus, 
smiting with deep storm." Homer here means 
“the boisterous Zephyrus,” which usually scatters 
the thin clouds assembled by Leuconotus; for in 
this passage Є Argestes”’ is applied to * Notus" as 
an epithet. Such, then, are the corrections that 
must be made to the remarks of Eratosthenes at 
the beginning of the first chapter of his Geography. 

22. But, persisting in his false assumptions, 
Eratosthenes says that Homer does not even know 
that there are several mouths of the Nile, nor yet 
does he know the real name of the river, though 
Hesiod knows, for he mentions it. Now, as to the 
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oiv Óvoua eixos иђто XéyeaÜat кат айтди" та 0 

r 3 \ , ^ Na Ум, 7 / 
стӧрата ci uév "v ádavíj kai дуо ураріра, 
@ 4 , e / A M / 
бті пАєгмо Kal ойу бу, doin Tis ду шу) пєтийсваї 
айтди єї бе tav кат Al*yvm TOV TÒ ууоршаотатор 
Kal тарабоботатог kal рамста парто» шиит 
аюу kal історіаѕ 0 ToTapos kai Hv Kal ёстир, 
e ? е е , 4 > ^ А 
as Ò айтоѕ ai avaBdoes avtov Kal Ta стората, 
tis av ў тойс ayyéAXovTas avTQ TroTapov Аїуо- 
mrov ка} ура» ка} ӨђВас Аѓуџуттіаѕ ка) Фаром 
e 7 A / ^ a / M 
©тоха8оь ил yvopitew табта, À угарібоутає ph 
Aéyew, ANY єї ш бій TO yvæpipov; err È 
> 4 , 4 \ 9 / м M 
amiava@repov, є т» нер Айдітіаю éXeye xal 
LSoviovs kai "EpewBovs kai тт» ёю ÜáXaccav 
кай то 0.04 дєдасдаг tovs Айдіотає, rà ® éyyvs 

} ГА A no 1 , бё ` 9 , 0 | / 
ка умфриа pn бе! єі ё uù) épvijo0n тойтор, 
OU тобто стиєїоу TOD агуроєіу (оўбё yàp THS айтоб 
патрідоѕ éuvncOn ovdé ToXXOv йАМом) GAA 
püXXov Trà Мау ураоріа бута dain tis dv бобал 
pn? Era ратил civar mpds тойс єіботаєс, 

23. Ovx ed è ойбе тобто mpopépovoty айтф TO 

\ ^ / ^ М е? / 

пері THs соо ts Фараз, бті фпс! пємауіам, 
фс кат yvorav Жеудуті. тофуаутіоу yap Kav 
рартиріф уріїсатоб TLS тойтф прос TO y?) фуро- 
єїсває pnev mò тоб топтой тё» eipnuévov 

1 бе, Jones inserts. 


2 rà Alay уурда бута фат Tis àv bdtar uf, Meineke, for 
тоб Alay ђ уурда Üvra фат Sótew. 
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name, it is likely that in Homer's time it was not 
yet in use; but as to the mouths, if the fact that 
there were several, and not one only, was unnoticed 
or known to only a few, one might grant that 
Homer had not heard of it. But if the river was 
then, as it still is, the best-known and most 
marvellous thing in Egypt and decidedly the most 
worthy of mention and of historical record—and 
the same applies to its inundations and its mouths— 
who could ever assume either that those who brought 
to Homer the story of the River * Aegyptus " and 
the country * Aegyptus," and Egyptian Thebes, and 
Pharos, did not know about these mouths, or that if 
they knew, did not tell about them—except for the 
reason that they were already well known? But it 
is more incredible still that he mentioned Ethiopia, 
Sidonians, Erembians, the sea beyond,! and the fact 
that the Ethiopians are “sundered in twain,’ and 
yet did not know about what was near at hand and 
well known. The fact that he did not mention 
them is no sign that he did not know about them— 
he does not mention his own native country, either, 
nor many other things—but rather would one say 
that Homer thought the best-known facts were 
not worth mentioning to those who already knew 
them. 

23. Equally unjust is the reproach they cast upon 
Homer in the matter of the island of Pharos, 
because he says that it is “in the open sea”—as 
though he said this in ignorance. On the contrary, 
one might use that statement as bearing witness to 
the fact that not one of the things which we have 
just been talking about regarding Egypt was un- 


1 The Atlantic Ocean. 
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STRABO 


э / \ \ Ad р hy A е . 
артіоѕ тєрї Tv Al*yvmTov. урой Ò àv ойто 
> A б? ^ e J, e ^ б 4 і 
aralov б) mâs о там avTOU Фдиууоурероє 
тойтоу б' nv kai 0 Mevédaos, ds дьа ВеВткоѕ 
péxpes Ато» émémucto Tas avaBacess тоў 
Neixov Kai Thy Ход», бати бтифере: ті) у фра, ка! 
TOV про TOV стоџатоу торор, бсоу HON просуф- 
^ Y , 
cas Tí) qmeípq TpooTéÜeiev, MOTE ELKOTWS йто 
^t 4 \ \ е У ^ 
тод HpoOóTov xai тти By n Tov тота- 
шод Sépov deyerOau: Kap ei p түу ANY, THY ує 
Ото TO Аё\та, THY като Xopay тросагуорєџо- 
pévgv. iotopnoe è ка} T)v Фаро» meňayiav 
одсар TO TaXatóv: просєфєйсато 0 Kal TO 
/ 
пє\аүѓау elvat, кайтєр шткбтіь TerAaylav o9cav. 
е ^ е Y 9 
о бё тадта O.ackevátov 0o months v: бет ёк 
ГА M / е? M М э / L4 ` 
ToUTwy єікабєм, бт Kal Tas avaBdoes дє, Kat 
/ ^ / 
Tà стдиата тоб NeíXov. 
24. Н б aùr) арартіа xai пері той dyvociv 
\ > \ A M ^ , / / 
Tov ісбибу Tov шєтабй тоў Айуиттіоу TreXdryovs 
xai тоў ’ApaBiou кӧ\тоу xai тєрї тоб wWwevdas 
№уєс даг 


А {отав, тої 8:04 Sedaiatas &a xao, avipav: 
(Od. 1. 23) 

каї yap тобто ékeivov Xéyovros KAADS, ETLTLULOT tv 
ot ŬoTepov ovK єў. тосоутоу yap Set тодт а\)0ё 
eivai, TO фуроєїу "Ounpov tov ісбиду тодтор, фате 
éketvov péev фтш pù ebdévat uóvov, àXXà Kal ато- 
фаїиєсваї dvtixpus, той$ бё урашшатікойс pnde 


1 +e, Corais deletes, after uh; Meineke following ; C. Müller, 
A. Miller, approving. 
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known to the poet. You might convince yourself of 
it in the following way: Everybody who tells the 
story of his own travels is а braggart ; to this class 
belonged Menelaus, who had ascended the Nile as 
far as Ethiopia, and had heard about the inundations 
of the Nile and the quantity of alluvial soil which 
the river deposits upon the country, and about the 
large extent of territory off its mouths which the 
river had already added to the continent by silting 
—so that Herodotus! was quite right in saying that 
the whole of Egypt is “a gift of the River Nile"; 
and even if this is not true of the whole of Egypt, 
it certainly is true of the part embraced by the 
Delta, which is called Lower Egypt ; and Menelaus 
was told that the island of Pharos had been “іп the 
open sea” in ancient times; so he falsely added that 
it was still “in the open sea," although it was no 
longer “іп the open sea." However, it was the poet 
who elaborated this story, and therefore from 
it .we may conjecture that Homer knew about 
the inundations of the Nile and about its mouths as 
well. 

24. The same mistake is made by those who say that 
Homer is not acquainted with the isthmus that lies 
between the Egyptian Sea and the Arabian Gulf, and 
that he is іп error when he speaks of * the Ethiopians 
that are sundered in twain, the farthermost of men." 
Men of later times are wrong when they censure 
Homer for saying that, for it is correct. Indeed, the 
reproach that Homer is ignorant of this isthmus is 
so far from being true, that I affirm not only that he 
knows about it, but that he describes it in express 
terms, and that the grammarians beginning with 


1 Herod. 2. 5. 
III 
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AévyovTos éxeivov aicÜáveoÜaL ато "Арістаруоу 
áp£apévovs ! xai Кратттоѕ тфу kopudaiav ёр ті) 
émLOTÜLQ TAUTH. єітортоѕ yap ToU птогтод" 


Ai@iorras, roi біу ва, Sedaiatar ётхатоь avdpar, 
(Od. 1. 23) 
тєрї тод Єтиферорбусу Єтоує біаферогтаї, o uév 
'Арістарҳоѕ урафо», 
ої ше» Sucopévou "YT'repiovos, ot Ò àvióvTos, 
о бе Kpárns, оь o 
тиви 6vaopévov ‘Trrepiovos, NÒ avidvTos, 

(Od. 1. 24) 
ойдеу біафером прє тї  ékarépov  йтобєстію 
ойта ў éxeivos ypápew. д pev yap, йкохоубф» 
TOUS рабтиатисів хеуєсваї Soxobat, ти біаже- 
каурату барути катєуєоваї фточу i bard той фкеа- 
voi Tap ёкатероу бё тайтт}$ elvat THV єйкратоь, 
THD TE каб ns Kal тту ёт} Üdrepov „ёро, 
Фостер оду oi тар тибу AiOLomes ойто Aéyovra, 
oí 7r pos peo nuBpiav kecMpévot Tap Xv THY 
oikovpévqv ‘ёсХато TÓV dXXov тарокоўутє$ TÓV 
фкеауду, ойто olera, бєбу kai перам тод фкєарої 
voeia аі Twas А гота$ éoxarous TOV ade 
TOV бу TH ётєра уы птарогкодутає TOV aUTOV 
TOÜTOV Фкварду: біттойс ё elvat xai біхва. дє- 
дасдаг йто тод wmKeavod. проскеітває бе TÒ 


тиви Sucopéevouv “Trrepiovos, NÒ avióvTos, 
(Od. 1. 24) 
бт тоў Zwdtaxod катд корифти дуто$ аєї тф èv 


! ёрЕацёуои$, Н. Kallenberg inserts, after "Apiordpxov. It is 
inserted in the margin of q “ secunda manu” after Kpdrnros. 
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Aristarchus and Crates, the leading lights in the 
science of criticism, even though Homer speaks of 
it, do not perceive that he does. The poet says: 
“the Ethiopians that are sundered in twain, the 
farthermost of men.” About the next verse there is 
a difference of opinion, Aristarchus writiug : “ abiding 
some where Hyperion sets, and some where he rises ”; 
but Crates: “ abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises." Yet so far as the question at 
issue is concerned, it makes no difference whether 
you write the verse one way or the other. For 
Crates, following the mere form of mathematical 
demonstration, says that the torrid zone is 
* occupied ” 1 by Oceanus and that on both sides of 
this zone are the temperate zones, the one being 
on our side, while the other is on the other side of 
it. Now, just as these Ethiopians on our side of 
Oceanus, who face the south throughout the whole 
length of the inhabited world, are called the most 
remote of the one group of peoples, since they dwell 
on the shores of Oceanus, so too, Crates thinks, we 
must conceive that on the other side of Oceanus 
also there are certain Ethiopians, the most remote 
of the other group of peoples in the temperate 
zone, since they dwell on the shores of this same 
Oceanus ; and that they are in two groups and are 
* sundered in twain ” by Oceanus. Homer adds the 
words, “abiding both where Hyperion sets and 
where he rises,” because, inasmuch as the celestial 
zodiac always lies in the zenith above its corresponding 


1 For the purposes of demonstration Crates identified the 
limits of Oceanus with those of the torrid zone, an assump- 
tion which was not strictly true. 
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STRABO 


^ ^ ^ » 
тій yn Йобіакд, rovrov © ойк exBaivovros Єва 
^ , / , ^ ^ , , / M 
THs Аідідптам дифоїу тӯ ХоЁосє:, дуфукт Kal THY 
паробом тоў Alov Tacav бу тф TAATEL TOUT 
voetabat, Kal Tas àvaroXàs kai Tas d¥ces ovp- 
Baivew évrav0a ddras dXXois Kai кат ANA d) 
dXXa onpeta. єїрткє pev ойтоѕ, дстрогошіко- 
tepov vouícas: mv è xai атћойстєроу єтєр 
айто сфбоута то ottw біпрйсваг біха то? 
ДАібіотає, фс єїрптає бт аф Mov aviovTos 
з ^ ^ 
péxpt Svcews ef éxárepa парђкоис:! TQ oxeavQ 
` ^ A 
Аівіотез. ті оди Óuadéper mpòs Tov моди TodTOV 
A е? , ^ е? 9 м / 2 e э [4 
7) ото єйтєїу, orep афтоє ypade, ?) ws Арі- 
старҳоѕ, 


ot pèv 6vaopévov “Trrepiovos, ot Ò aviovtos; 
(Od. 1. 24) 


Kal yap ToÜT ёст, kal mpos Stow Kat mpos 
àvaToM)v ép ёкатєра тод wKeavod oiketv. о Ò 
"Apiotapyos tavtny pev ékBáXXer THY йпобесту, 
Siva ёё pepepicpévovs olera, XéyeoOat тойс Kal’ 
йибс АіӨіотаѕ, rovs tots “EXAnot Tpós peonp- 
Bpiav éoydrous. .tovtous 8 ш) шєрерісва біха, 
фатє elva, 600 А‘Ө:отіаѕ, THY шду проє аратоћ, 
т> бе mpos дусі‘ ÀXXÀ play povnv, THY прос 
peonuBpíav кеё rois “EXAnow, ібрирбути 
дё кат Аїуйттом. тойто ё фурообута Tov trotn- 
THY, @стєр kal Ta dXXa Soa єїрукєр ' AmToXAÓ- 


1 waphkovo:, the reading of ACA; MSS., Madvig apparently 
prefers to rapoixotat. 
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terrestrial zodiac and inasmuch as the latter does not 
by reason óf its obliquity! extend outside the 
territory of the two Ethiopias, we must conceive 
that the entire revolution of the sun takes place 
within the width of this celestial zone, and that his 
risings and his settings take place herein, appearing 
differently to different peoples, and now in this sign 
and now in that. Such, then, is the explanation of 
Crates, who conceives of the matter rather as an 
astronomer ; but he might have put it more simply— 
still saving his point that this was the sense in which 
the Ethiopians are “ sundered in twain,” as Homer 
has stated—namely, by declaring that the Ethiopians 
stretch along both shores of Oceanus from the rising 
to the setting of the sun. What difference, I say, 
does it make with respect to this thought whether 
we read the verse as Crates writes it, or as 
Aristarchus does—“ abiding some where Hyperion 
sets and some where he rises"? For this, too, 
means that Ethiopians live on both sides of Oceanus, 
both towards the west and towards the east. 
But Aristarchus rejects this hypothesis of Crates, 
and thinks that the people referred to as divided 
“in twain” are the Ethiopians in our part of the 
world, namely, those that to the Greeks are most 
remote on the south ; but he thinks these are not so 
divided “in twain” that there are two Ethiopias, 
the one lying towards the east and the other towards 
the west, but that there is just one, the one that lies 
south of the Greeks and is situated along Egypt ; 
and he thinks that the poet, ignorant of this fact, 
just as Бе was ignorant of those other matters which 


1 Compare ‘‘the obliquity of the ecliptic”—which is now 
about 234". 
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Swpos v TQ тєрї Nev Kxataroyou Sevtépo, 
каталуєйсасєва: Tv тотор тд ил) дута. 

25. IIpós це» oov Kpdrnta paxpod doyou Sei, 
Kat laws ovdey бутоє mpos Ta viv. 'Арістаруви 
dé тойто pev érraivodpev, Store т» Краттєоу 
adels йтобєдіу, Seyopévny  ToXXàs évotdces, 
тєрї THs каб Huds Аібіотіас йтороєї yeyovévat 
тд» Aóyov: rà Ò dXXa émio kom pev. xai Trp&rrov 
бті kal avTos pukpoXoyeirau шатти тєрї Tis 
урафӱѕ. xai yap àv omorépos? ypadnrat, би- 
vata. єфаридттєм тоё; vonpacw айтод. ті yap 
Suadhéper Xéyew À ойто, *Óvo вісі каб тид 
Аівіотєс, ot реу Tpós аратоћ№5, ot ё mpos 
буте, ў ойто, “ ка} үйр Tpós àvaroXàs ка} 
прос dSvoas”; ётє@ Ste ҸХєидодѕ проїстатаї 
Soypatos. dépe yap Tov mrowr?v ayvoeiv цем 
tov icÓuóv, тйс 66 кат Ailyurrrov Дібітіас 
рєруйсваг, бтам фі 


А!іӨготас, тої д.04, бєдайїатас (0а. 1. 23) 


môs ойи; ой буда бєдайатаї obTes, GAN ayvoov 
ойто eiprkev 0 TrOLNTHS ; потєр OVO ту Аїуиттоб, 
oùò oi AlyvrrTLOL ато тод AéXTa арбдшєрої uéxpt 
пров Lunvnv ото тоб NeíXov diva битртитаї, 
ої uev Sucopévou ‘Trrepiovos, ot È aviovtos ; 
(Od. 1. 24) 


ті Ò ало 9) Alyurrros ott maw 2)? поташіа,? 

3 4 ` е/ е? 3 9,9 € , A 

Ди émwAóte. TÒ йбар; айту Ò ép’ ёкатєра тод 
1 éwaivotpev, Cobet, for етахибиєу. 


2 ómorépus, Corais, for ws érépos ; C. Müller approving. 
3 я Аби ў, Corais, for mahy 7 ; Groskurd, Forbiger following. 
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Apollodorus has mentioned in the second book of 
his work entitled * On the Catalogue of Ships," 
told what was not true about the regions in 
question. 

25. To reply to Crates would require a long dis- 
course, which would perhaps be irrelevant to my 
present purpose. As for Aristarchus, I approve of 
him in this, that he rejects the hypothesis of Crates, 
which is open to many objections, and inclines to 
the view that the words of Homer have reference to 
our Ethiopia. But let us examine Aristarchus on the 
other points; and, in the first place, take the fact 
that he too indulges in a petty and fruitless discussion 
of the text. For if the verse be written in either of 
the two ways, it can fit his thought on the subject. 
For what difference does it make whether we say: 
* On our side of Oceanus there are two groups of 
Ethiopians, some in the east and some in the west," 
or, “both in the east and in the west"? In the 
second place, take the fact that Aristarchus champions 
a false doctrine. Well, let us suppose that the poet 
is ignorant of the existence of the isthmus, but is 
referring to the Ethiopia on the confines of Egypt 
' when he speaks of “ Ethiopians that are sundered in 
twain.” What then? Are they not thus “ sundered 
in twain"? And did the poet make that statement 
in ignorance? Is not Egypt also, are not the 
Egyptians also, from the Delta up to Syene, “sundered 
in twain " by the Nile, *some where Hyperion sets 
and some where he rises"? What is Egypt but a 
river valley, which the water floods? And this valley 


4 уўсоѕ, after тоташа, Kramer wishes to delete ; Meineke 
deletes; Forbiger following ; C. Müller approving. 
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A A A , M A 3 ` 
тотацоў кєїтаї Tpós avaToAnY Kal Svow. алла 
pay ù А@готїа ёт є00є(а5 ёсті ті) Айуйтта Kal 
тарал'Ммут{ш<$ éyet Tpós тє Tov NeiXov kai тт 
м / т ГА е? ГА / 
AANV dvow TOV TOTOV. Kal yap айтт a Tevij тё 
9 \ ў 397 > у ^ 
ёсті kal ракра xai émixdrAvotos. тд б Єва Tis 
émuxAvaTou ёрпра тє Kal avudpa Kal amavis 
оікєїсває Ovvdpeva, Tà èv прос ёо, тй бе проб 
буо» kexAunéva. Tas оду ойу Kal iya Senpyntac; 
й Tots uév тди "Асіам ато tis AtBuns Statpodowy 
дбібхоуву roð? бр о> фарр б Neos, phos 
pév avateivov Єті тї шєстибріам mreróvov 

/ / / / У ` / 

й) puptwov стадиәр, TXáTOs бё, фатє Kal vyjaovs 
4 
ároXauávew pupidvdpous, би шеуістт ї) Mepon, 
то BactX\eov xai pntporods tov Аівійтау" 
айт» бе тђу Айбіотіам о?у ixavds jv Siacpetv 
Siva; кай ил» ої ye éritipavtes TOTS TAS түттєїроу< 
TQ тпотарф бимроўс: TOV éykXnudrov тобто 
péyw Tov mpopépovaty avtois, бт т» Аўууттор 
kai тту AiÜ.oríav біадтісі каї поюдог тд uév 
ті uépos ёкатёраѕ avTOv Aiflvkóv, тд Ò ’Actati- 
/ A э ` ГА A A > ^ \ 
кои‘ 7) et ш) Воућоутаг тобто 7) ой Statpovdor Tas 
}ттєїроу$, À ой TQ TOTAL. 
26. Хорі бё rovrov ёст} kal ddrrws біагрєїи 
M , / / e ГА 
т?» Аібіотіа”. тартєѕ yap ot паратћєўсаутєѕ 
^ , ^ \ / е/ , \ ^ , ^ 
TQ Фкєауф т?» AtBuny, ot тє amò Tis EpvÜpüs 
Kai oi ато TOV UTHAWY, péxpt тотоў mpoeNOovTeEs 
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lies on both sides of the river, toward the east and 
toward the west. But Ethiopia lies directly beyond 
Egypt and it is analogous to Egypt in its relation 
both to the Nile and the other physical characteristics 
of the regions in question. For it, too, is narrow, 
long, and subject to inundations ; and its parts that 
lie beyond the territory subject to inundations are 
desert, without water, and habitable only in spots, 
both on the east and on the west. Of course, then, 
Ethiopia also is * sundered in twain.” Or, again, 
did the Nile seem important enough for those who 
were drawing a boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya to serve as that boundary-line (since in length 
it stretches toward the south for more than ten 
thousand stadia, and is of such width that it contains 
islands with many thousands of inhabitants, the 
largest of which is Meroé, the residence of the King 
and the metropolis of the Ethiopians) and yet was 
not important enough to “sunder” Ethiopia itself 
*in twain"? And furthermore, the critics of the 
men who make the River Nile the boundary-line 
between the continents bring this against them as 
their most serious charge, that they dismember 
Egypt and Ethiopia, and that they reckon one part 
of each country to Libya and one part to Asia; or 
that, if they do not wish such dismemberment, then 
either they do not divide the continents at all, or 
else do not make the river the boundary-line. 

26. But Ethiopia may be divided in still another 
way, quite apart from this. For all those who have 
made coasting-voyages on the ocean along the shores 
of Libya, whether they started from the Red Sea or 
from the Pillars of Heracles, always turned back, 
after they had advanced a certain distance, because 
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eita avéa rpedrav bare TONNGY йдлтор:фъ ко\уо- 
pevot, @oTe KAL пістіу катёмтоь Tots ToXXois, 
as TO иєтаЁй бівірудіто ic Ou кай pay avppous 
7 тӣса "Атлалтік?) дахаєса, kai мамоста Ñ 
катӣ, peonuBpiar. йтаутєѕ 06 обтог TA TeXevraía 
хора, еф a TAEOVTES ^о, Аі:отіка трост- 
‘yopevaav Kal åmýyyerav obras. ті оди dXoryov, 
єї Kal "Oumpos отд тошайтт$ axons ax eis біха 
Super, TOUS uev трд$ ávaToNjv Xéyov, TOUS бе 
7 pos био, TOV ,uera£i ой ‚ ®®окоцёро, eire 
elo eire р?) вісти; AAMA pV xai ахмти тір 
(a Topiav eipukev vraXatàv "Edopos, 7 ойк ÄNoyov 
ёутиуєїу каї "Ортрор. Neyer Oar yap pnow отд 
TÓV Taprnoaiav Айвіотає тўр Мбіти ёте.бортаҳ 
иёҳри Avpews? TOUS ÈV айтод pElvaL, TOUS бе Kat 
тй параМає катас хей) помпи" тєкраірєтаг 
6 ёк rovrov ка} "Ортроу єйтєїу obras: 


А івіотаз, Toi 0:04 бєбаатаї бсуатої avdpav. 
(04. 1. 23) 


27. Тадта те? б?) трд TOV "Арістархом XéryoL 
av Tis Kal 7 pos TOUS &koXovÜobvras айтф, Kat 
ха TOUTOV émieuéa repa, ad’ ov THY TOXMv 
äyvorav афалрідєтаї TOU тпошттод. фий yàp 
ката THY тфу архайшу "Ел Sofav, „стер 
Ta лтрд$ Boppüv uen Tà урорціа ёрі дубраті 

ківаз ékáXovv 3! Nopdéas, es “Ounpos, й Da repov 
бё Kal TOY прос ётттЄраъ yvocÜévrov Kertoi ка} 


1 Abpews, C. Müller, for біса». 
* те, Corais, for 546; Meineke following; C. Müller ap- 
proving. 
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they were hindered by many perplexing circum- 
stances, ahd consequently they left in the minds of 
most people the conviction that the intervening space 
was blocked by an isthmus; and yet the whole 
Atlantic Ocean is one unbroken body of water, and 
this is particularly true of the Southern Atlantic. 
All those voyagers have spoken of the last districts 
to which they came in their voyagings as Ethiopic 
territory and have so reported them. Wherein, 
then, lies the absurdity, if Homer, too, was misled 
by a report of this character and divided the 
Ethiopians into two groups, placing the one group in 
the east and the other in the west, since it was not 
known whether the intervening people really existed 
or not? Furthermore, Ephorus mentions still another 
ancient tradition, and it is not unreasonable to believe 
that Homer also had heard it. Ephorus says the 
Tartessians report that Ethiopians overran Libya as 
far as Dyris,! and that some of them stayed in Dyris, 
while others occupied a great part of the sea-board ; 
and he conjectures it was from this circumstance 
that Homer spoke as he did: “ Ethiopians that are 
sundered in twain, the farthermost of men.” 

27. These arguments one might urge in reply to 
Aristarchus and his followers, and also others still 
more convincing, and thus set the poet free from the 
charge of gross ignorance. I maintain, for example, 
that in accordance with the opinion of the ancient 
Greeks—just as they embraced the inhabitants of 
the known countries of the north under the single 
designation “Scythians” (or “ Nomads,’ to use 
Homer’s term) and just as later, when the inhabitants 
of the west also were discovered, they were called 


1 The barbarian name for the Atlas mountains. See 17. 3. 2. 
I2I 


C 34 


STRABO 


"Ignpes 7 pucrás KeXriBnpes Kal Келосківа: 
простуорєйомто, up ёр буора Tov кад" ёкаста 
дубу TATTOMEVOY бій THY dyvoiav, obTo та 
peonuBpiwa парта Aifiomíav каћ№еїс дах тд трф$ 
Фкєауф paprvpet 02 та тоадта. б тє yàp 
AloxiXos ё бу Прорлтвеї тё Avopévp $9ociv ойто" 


powvexorredov T épvÜpüs iepov 
хедрна Oardoons, 
XarKopdpavyov? TE па ' "Океа>ф 
Mpsav партотро! ov А:Ө‹дтоу, 
iv o mravróm Tas “Hos aiel 

хрот àÜávarov каратбу @ ќттоу 
Geppais йбато$ 

махакод троҳоаїѕ ауатаћє. 


(fr. 192, Nauck) 


тар ÓXov yap тд peanpBprvóv Khipa, тоў axeavod 
тайтти 1 pos Tov мо» с xovros THY xpelav Ka 
тўи ёс, - тар OXov kai tovs Аібіотаѕ TAT TOV 
paiverau. бт Evperiéns бу? тф Фаєбоюті тї» 
Krupévny 90805jvaí pno 


Mépome Thad ауакті ү, 
Ñv є ёк тєдріпптам å арратау проту x8óva 
"Нмоє avio Фу xpvaéa Barre флоуб 
калхоўс: Ò айту ryelroves нехацВротої 
"Ко $aevvàs ‘Hrov 0' іппостає єс. (fr. 171) 


уди pév 69 kowüs тота! Tas їттоттйасе& ті тє 
"Но кай тф “Hig, ё év бе rois ERs mAnoiov avTdas 
now eivat TH оіктаєї тоў Méporros* ka} бол ye 
Tj) Spayartoupyia TOUTO TAPAT ENEKT At, ov 02 
TOv тђѕ кат Айуцттоу idstov öv, waddov бё тйс 
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* Celts” and “ Iberians,” or by the compound words 
* Celtiberians" and “ Celtiscythians,’ the several 
peoples being classed under one name through ignor- 
ance of the facts—I maintain, I say, that just so, in 
accordance with the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
all the countries in the south which lie on Oceanus 
were called * Ethiopia." And there is the following 
testimony to this statement. Aeschylus, in his Pro- 
metheus Unbound, speaks thus: “ The sacred flood of 
the Red Sea with its bed of scarlet sands, and the 
mere on the shore of Oceanus that dazzles with its 
gleam of brass and furnishes all nourishment to 
Ethiopians, where the Sun, who sees all things, gives 
rest to his tired steeds and refreshes his immortal 
body in warm outpourings of soft water." For since 
Oceanus renders this service and maintains this 
relation to the sun along the whole southern belt, 
Aeschylus obviously places the Ethiopians also along 
this whole belt. And Euripides, in his Phaethon, 
says that Clymene was given “to Merops, the king 
of this country which is the first country that the 
Sun, as he rises in his chariot and four, strikes with 
his golden flame. And the swarthy men who dwell 
upon the confines of that country call it the bright 
stables of Dawn and Sun." In this passage Euripides 
assigns the stables jointly to Dawn and Sun, but 
in what immediately follows he says that these 
stables are near to the dwelling of Merops, and 
indeed this is woven into the whole structure of 
the play, not, I am sure, because it is a peculiarity of 
the Ethiopia which lies next to Egypt, but rather 


1 xadxoudpavyov, G. Herrmann, for xaAxoképavvor. 
2 фу, Meineke, for Фті. 
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STRABO : 


map aov TÒ eanufpwóv Kripa бікойств 
Tapanrias. 

28. Мтийєг бе xai “Ефороѕ THY TANALÀV ‚ тєрї 
тс Аіб:отіаѕ доЁаљ, б 05 фуси бу тф тєрї тй 
Ерот буф, TOV тєрї TÓV ovpavov кай тўр viv 
TÓTOV eis тёттара дёрт Srpnpévov, TÓ T pos тд» 
аптуматум "Ivdovs Є exe, проє ротом бе Аівіотаз, 
прос ёйўоц» 66 KeXrows, трд дё Воррби üvepov 
Xx0as. mpoatiOnat б, б бт шейр й А;бготіа 
ка? т) ZxvO(a: бокєї yap, фрсі, TO тфу AibióTov 
eOvos mapateivew ám дуатоћду xeusepiwày pex pi 
бис иф», 7 Укивіа б &vricevrat TOUT, бт. Ò 0 
тойутў$ ороћогуоѕ TOUTON, Kal ёк тфубе drop, 
бт! 7 ие» "Івакт кєѓтаг 

“m pòs toov " (отер ё ёсті 7 pos дрктор) " ‘ai 8ё 

T dvevde pos 0 т тёмд> Te, (Od. 9. 26) 
дАо» TO voTLOY TrAevpóv ойта dyor Kal ёт, 
бта» фі 

elt Єттї бебі (eau троє 0 т HédLOV re, 

elt’ ёт’ арістєрӣ тої ye поті Copov nepoevra. 

(П. 12. 239) 


M / 
Kal там" 
Q фімог, ov уар T їдиви, Gary Lodos, ой бт 
, 7 


NWS, | 
ovd ёту néALos фаєсішВротоє elo отд yaîav, 
ovo бягп àvveiTrat. ` (Od. 10. 190) 


тєрї Фу Méyera, Kai бу rois тєрї т '1Өбакт< 
Aóyote сафёстєроу. rav оди фі" 


Zevs yap és ‘Oneavov pet’ apúpovas Aitor as 
6:60 887, (П. 1. 423) 
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because it is a peculiarity of the sea-board that 
stretches along the entire southern belt. 

28. Ephorus, too, discloses the ancient belief in 
regard to Ethiopia, for in his treatise On Europe he 
says that if we divide the regions of the heavens and 
of the earth into four parts, the Indians will occupy 
that part from which Apeliotes blows, the Ethiopians 
the part from which Notus blows, the Celts the part 
on the west, and the Scythians the part from which 
the north wind blows! And he adds that Ethiopia 
and Scythia are the larger regions; for it is thought, 
he says, that the nation of the Ethiopians stretches 
from the winter sunrise to sunset,? and that Scythia 
lies directly opposite in the north. That Homer is 
in agreement with this view is also clear from his 
assertion that Ithaca lies * toward the darkness "— 
that is, of course, toward the nomis but those 
others face the dawning and the sun " ; by which he 
means the whole country on the southern side. And 
again this is clear when he says: “Whether they 
fare to the right, to the dawn and to the sun, or to 
the left, to mist and darkness"; and from this 
passage too: “My friends, lo, now we know not 
where is the place of darkness or of dawning, nor 
where the sun that gives light to men goes beneath 
the earth, nor where he rises." But about all these 
passages I shall speak more fully in my account of 
Ithaca.? And so, when Homer says, * For Zeus went 
yesterday to Oceanus, unto the noble Ethiopians," we 


1 On the winds, see page 105. 

2 That is, on the due east and west line drawn from the 
south-east point of the sky to the south-west st point: 

3 See 10. 2. 11 f. - 
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C 35 


STRABO 


KOLVOTEpOV бєктбоу кай Tov ckeavóv Tov каб 
ÓXov то peonpBpwov Kripa TeTapévoy Kal ToUs 
Айдбіотас' © yap й» тбтф тоддє тод KAipaTos 
mpooBdarns тт д:йрогар, кай ёті TQ Фкєауф Eon 
Kal ётї т) AiOtoTria. ойто dé Aéyer Kai TO 

tov Ò её Аівібптоу алифу 

ттМббӨє» ёк Lorvpwv òpéwv dev, (04. 5. 282) 
icov TQ aro peonuSpivay тотоу, XoXópovs Aéyov 
ov tous Фу TH Пісідіа, AAN, ws ёфту протером, 
TXdcas! туд дифуйномзс, TOUS AVANOYWS éxyovras 
mpos Te TÓv п\орта Фу TH суєбіа Kal то) éket 

4 e л? е е 

рестивриойс, œs av Ai0toras, ws oi Посібікої 
apos тє Tov Портоу ка} то) йтер Ths Айфуйттоу 
Айдіотас. ойто ё kal Tov тєрї TÀV yepávov 
Aóyov коду TroLovpEVvos фоси" 


аќ T ётєї ov yetpava фйуоу kai адёсфатоу 
ópf pov, 
кхаууї Tai ye rérovrat ёт’ `Окєауоѓо podov, 
avdpao. Поураіос: dóvov xai кӯра dépov- 
cat. (4l. 3. 4) 


ov yap èv èv то ката т» 'EXXáóa тбто 
opüraL ферорбут т) yépavos ёт} T?» peonuBpiay, 
Фу бе rots катӣ Thy “Itarlav ў Ignpíav ovdapyas 
й Tots ката THY Кастіам ка) Baxtpiavyv. кат 

vücav обу THY peonuBpiny парамау тоў œe- 
avod TapaTelivovros, ёф' айтаса» 0ё Kal yetpo- 
$vyo?vrov, беєуєсба: Set xai roùs Ilvyuaiovs 
pepuÜevuévovs ката Tacav. єі б oi Dovepov èm} 


1 xrdoas, A. Miller, for rAdoa. 
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must understand both words in a more general sense, 
* Oceanus " meaning the body of water that extends 
along the entire southern belt, and the “ Ethiopians ” 
meaning the people along the same extent; for upon 
whatever point of this belt you fix your attention, 
you will be both on Oceanus and in Ethiopia. And 
this is the meaning also of the words: “ On his way 
from the Ethiopians he espied Odysseus from afar, 
from the mountains of the Solymi’’—which is 
equivalent to saying “from the regions of the 
south " ; for he does not mean the Solymi in Pisidia, 
but, as I said before,! he invents a people of the 
same name whom he depicts as occupying the same 
position relatively to the sailor on his raft and the 
people to the south of him (who would be the 
Ethiopians) as the Pisidians occupy relatively to the 
Pontus and to the Ethiopians that lie beyond Egypt. 
And in like manner Homer puts his assertion about 
the cranes in general terms: * When they flee from 
the coming of winter and sudden rain, and fly with 
clamour toward the streams of Oceanus, bearing 
slaughter and doom to the Pygmy men." For it is 
not the case that the crane is seen migrating toward 
the south only in Greek lands, and never in Italy 
or Iberia, or in the regions of the Caspian Sea and 
Bactriana. Since, then, Oceanus stretches along the 
entire southern sea-board, and since the cranes 
migrate in winter to this entire sea-board, we must 
admit that the Pygmies also are placed by mythology 
along the entire extent of that sea-board. And if 


1 See page 77 and footnote. 
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TOUS кат Айуиттом Аєбіотаз! jrovous еттуаубу 
кай TÓV тєрї TOV Ivypatov Aórov, ovudev dv ein 
трд$ тд тамы. Kat yap ‘Axarous кай "Apyeious 
ov та»та< цер viv dapev TOUS aTpaTeUaavras ёті 
"Тор, ° "Ортроє бе кале тарта, Trapa Ajo Lov 
дё dori ӧ eyo Kal тєрї TOV òi ya бипртиєуву 
Аібидтор, б бт. бей бехєс бол TOUS Tap бм» біа- 
TELVOVTAS тур diceaviriy ad’ Моо GVLOVTOS expe 
Мо» Svopévov. oi yap ойто Хеудрєрої AiOiores 
ёга Suenpnvrar фисисфѕ TO 'АраВіф KONTO, фе 
ду peanpBpivoü KUKAOU TLNMATL вому, TOTA- 
род біти, ev piker сҳедоу TL каї тєртак!т Мои 
oTadiwv Єті TOS шурои, т\ате Ò ov полу TOY 
хоу pel бои тф petia To: птроаєсті бе TO ences 
ка} TÒ TÓV puxov тоўдє тоў KONTOV ихе THS 
ката. IIyXovctov Gardcons трифу ў теттареу 
йиєрфи обом, Ñv éméxet 0 ісбидз. каватер оду 
oi Xxapiéa Tepot TÕV Sua pobvrov T» "Agiav ato 
т Л:В0т бром єйфиєстероу ў'уодутаи TOÜTOV 
TOV nel pov ap оїу Tov KONTOV, j TOV NeiXov 
(róv uév yap дикє тар ON yov та›тєМ®$ ATÒ 
баћатттѕ ёт) балатта», Tov бе NeiXov TONNA- 
WwNACLOV amo TOU @KEaVOU ёге, @OTE р? 
дгалреїр т» "Асіам mácav ATÒ тўѕ Мав ту: 
TOÜUTOV vrohapBave TOV трдтор Kaye та peonp- 
Bpiwà uépm тарта каб бити, TV oikoupevny ôixa 
piobar уошісаи TOV TOLNTHV тф KONTO ToUTQ." 

TOS ойр myvoet tov ісдиди, Sv оўто$ тош ттрд$ TO 
Aiyúmtiov téXayos; 


й ботероу ёт) rots кат Аїуоттоу Аівіотаз, Madvig, for 
ботероу ToUs Aidiowas ёт) robs кат’ Аїуоттоу. 

2 тойт, is omitted in the Dübner edition without an 
apparent reason. 
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men of later generations restricted the story about 
the Pygmies to the Ethiopians next to Egypt alone, 
that would have no bearing on the facts in ancient 
times. For nowadays we do not use the terms 
є Achaeans " and Є Argives”’ of all who took part in 
the expedition against Troy, though Homer so uses 
them. Now what I contend in the case of the 
Ethiopians that are “sundered in twain"' is similar 
to this, namely, that we must interpret “ Ethiopians " 
as meaning that the Ethiopians extend along the 
whole sea-board of Oceanus from the rising to the 
setting sun. For the Ethiopians that are spoken of 
in this sense are * sundered in twain” naturally by 
the Arabian Gulf (and this would constitute a con- 
siderable part of a meridian circle) as by a river, 
being in length almost fifteen thousand stadia, and 
in width not much more than one thousand stadia, 
. I mean at its greatest width ; and to the length we 
must add the distance by which the head of this 
gulf is separated from the sea at Pelusium, a journey 
of three or four days—the space occupied by the 
isthmus. Now, just as the abler of the geographers 
who separate Asia from Libya regard this gulf as a 
more natural boundary-line between the two con- 
tinents than the Nile (for they say the gulf lacks but 
very little of stretching from sea to sea, whereas the 
Nile is separated from Oceanus by many times that 
distance, so that it does not separate Asia as a whole 
from Libya), in the same way I also assume that the 
poet considered that the southern regions as a whole. 
throughout the inhabited world were “sundered in 
twain ” by this gulf. How, then, can the poet have 
been ignorant of the isthmus which the gulf forms 
with the Egyptian ! Sea? 


1 Mediterranean. 
VOL. I. K 


C 36 


STRABO 


29. Kai yàp 67) kal Teréws Xoyov, el TAS uev 
Аіуиттіоив @nBas nde сафёѕ, ai бієхомат тй 
raf’ ýuâs Oaddrrns стабіоцс ракроу длоћі- 
порта ато TOV тєтракис ор, Tov бе изд» 
той ApafBíov. KONTOV шт Яде, pnde TOV ісврбу 
TOV кат айтбу, TAATOS ëxovra où п\є:0ио ў 
Х.М» стадію». полу Ò ду ахоуфтероу SoÉevev, 
еб TOV pev NeiXov meet TT сті тосайту 
хера Xeyyópevov, т» Ò айтіар Bn opa TOUTOV' 
раћмата yàp à dv простіттої то pydev up’ Hpo- 
6óTov, біоти pov Т) jv ý xópa тоў потарої каў 
dua тойто Пвіобто TOU айтод óvópaTos. addos TE 
TÓV Tap ёкатто iSteov тадт ёсті ууорциотатта, 
à xai тарабо$ аз бує тй, kai ev TQ $avepó 
тйс éaTi: тообтор Ò ёттї кай 1 тоб NeíXov 
avdBacis Kai ї Tporxwats той TreXdryovs. Kat 
кадатєр LZ просахбвеутеє T тўи, Аїуиттоу 
одер протером (oT ойо. тєрї THS Х®рав, ? THY 
тоў NeíXov фос, $ à TÒ TOUS ётгуоріоиѕ UTE 
KatvóTepa тойтау №ёуєг exe T pos дубрає £évovs, 
шт єтіфаместера пері TOV Tap адтоїс (тф yàp 
iotopýoavti пері тої, тотацої катадтћ^оѕ Kai 7 
Х®р@ yiverat тйса, omoia Tis éc Tuv), ойт® Kat 
ot TóppwÜev axovovTes ойдёу протероу ioTopovat 
ToUTOU. простібєї, оду тойтф кай тд Fath эн 
Tod тото Kal тд філекбтрогм, б бтєр айтф рар- 
Tupodow бсо TOv [Mov Ava'ypádovan, Kat èE 
афт» ёё Aap Pdverar TOV птотратау TOXAÀ 
парадєіуџата тод Toto?rOv. oUTOS uèv olv ёк 
TrEovwv édéyxeTat Kal eidas Kal №уюу PNTas 


1 rerpaxiox:Alwy, Gosselin, for revraxioxiAlwy; Groskurd, 
Forbiger following ; C. Müller approving. 
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29. And indeed it is in the highest degree un- 
reasonable that the poet had accurate knowledge 
about Thebes in Egypt, which is distant from the 
Mediterranean Sea but a trifle less than four thousand 
stadia, and yet had no knowledge about the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, or about the adjoining isthmus, whose 
width is not more than one thousand stadia ; but it 
would seem to be much more unreasonable that he 
knew the Nile bore the same name as the vast 
-country Aegyptus and yet did not see the reason 
therefor; for the thought which has been expressed 
by Herodotus ! would occur to one at once, namely, 
that the country was “a gift of the river" and laid 
claim for this reason to the same name as the river.? 
Moreover, those peculiarities of each several country 
which are in some way marvellous are most widely 
known, and manifest to everybody ; such is the case 
with the rising of the Nile as also the silting up 
of the sea. And just as those who visit Egypt learn 
no fact concerning the country before they learn the 
nature of the Nile, because the natives cannot tell 
foreigners anything more novel or more remarkable 
about their country than these particulars (for the 
nature of the entire country becomes quite clear to 
one who has learned about the river), so also those 
who hear about the country at a distance learn this 
fact before anything else. To all this we must add 
the poet's fondness for knowledge and for travel, to 
which all who have written on his life bear witness; 
and one may find many illustrations of such a pre- 
dilection in the poems themselves. And so it is 
proved, on many grounds, that Homer both knows 
and expressly says what is to be said, and that he 


1 Herod. 2. 5. 2 Compare 15. 1. 16. 
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STRABO 


Ta ntà kal cvyQv Ta Mav ёкфа» т) émi8éros 
Neyo. 

30. Gavpdtew дё бєї тфу Аіуиттіву Kal Zú- 
pev, mpòs ods viv nuiy б Xóyos, ei итд’ éxeivov 
AÉYOVTOS TA пар aÙTOIS Єтіуфріа cuMaow, GAA 
kai йууогам aitiavTat, й avtTovs évóxovs Seixvucw 
6 Aóyos. ат\@ 06 TO UN Xéyew ой TOU ит ciòévat 
стиєїду stiv’ ovde yap TAS тротӣѕ тод Ерітоу 
Хбуєї, ойде тає Gepporvaras, ovd AMAA TÀeio 
TOY угарішоу rapa Tots "ЕлЛлтацу, ой pny трумоєї 
ye. GANG ка} Neyer, ой бокєї 06 Toig eOeoKw- 
фобсчу: ore éxeivous aittatéov. б ToUNnTHS тойуу 
дитєтёаѕ кае TOUS mota pows, OU TOUS уєшар- 
роиѕ povous, AAAA кад паутас Kowas, ÖTL TAN- 
роўртаь Távres атд TOV Oufpiov bátor алла 
TO Kowov ёт} tav кат éEoyny Їбіоу yiverat. 
áXXcs yap йу Tov yYetpadppovy àkovot tis дитєтӣ 
ка G\Xws Tov aevaov: Єртадба 66 OvrXaciátet 
mws 7) Foxy. kai кабдалєр єісі twes йттєрдо\аз 
ёті vmepfjoXais, фе TO kovpórtepov єй. eXXo0 
скійс, OerXórepov ёё Мауф Ppuyds, éAárro Ò 
éxetw «үй» tov aypov Єтістомйє Aakwvixns: obras 
éEoyn Єті éEoyn cvvrpéyei: ёт) тоб umeri tov 
Меїлом Xéyeo8at. б uèv yap xewuáppovs vmep- 


! Compare 1. 2. 3. 

? Aristarchus and Crates, respectively. 

3 That is, ** heaven-fed " іп the former case is used in the 
literal sense of the Greek word, “© heaven-fallen," and applies 
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keeps silent about what is too obvious to mention, or 
else alludes to it by an epithet.! 

30. But I must express my amazement at the 
Egyptians and Syrians, against whom I am directing 
this argument, that they do not understand Homer 
even when he tells them about matters in their own 
countries, and yet actually accuse him of ignorance 
—a charge to which my argument shows that they 
themselves are subject. In general, silence is no 
sign of ignorance ; for neither does Homer mention 
the refluent currents of the Euripus, nor Thermo- 
pylae, nor yet other things in Greece that are 
well-known, though assuredly he was not ignorant 
of them. However, Homer also speaks of things 
well-known, though those who are wilfully deaf do 
not think so; and therefore the fault of ignorance 
is theirs. Now the poet calls the rivers “ heaven- 
fed "—not merely the winter torrents, but all rivers 
alike—because they are all replenished by the rains. 
But the general epithet becomes particular when 
applied to things in relation to their pre-eminence. 
For one would interpret * heaven-fed" in one way 
of the winter torrent and in quite another way 
of the ever-flowing stream ; and in the latter case 
the pre-eminence is, one may say, twofold.? And 
just as there are cases of hyperbole on hyperbole— 
for example, * lighter than the shadow of a cork," 
* more timid than a Phrygian* hare," *to own a 
farm smaller than a Laconian letter "— just so there 
is a parallel case of pre-eminence on pre-eminence 
when the Nile is spoken of as being “ heaven-fed.”’ 
For while the winter torrent surpasses the other 
specifically to precipitate descent; in the latter case the 


epithet has reference to volume and duration. 
4 The Phrygian slave was a proverbial coward. 
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ВёВ\ата TOUS &XXovs тотароў тф битеєт?йє 
elvai: б бе NetXos kal TOUS Xepáppovs ёті, то- 
собтор тА\л]роўиєро$ kal mAnOous Kai xpóvov. 
фет, erel ка} гурро» qv тд табо$ тод потарої 
тф пошті), фатпер! парарерубірєва, Kal кё- 
хриптаї тф émiféro TOUT® кат афтод, ойк adds 
Sextéov ?) ws єірђкаџєру. тд бе Telos стӧрасі 
éxbibóva, KOLVOV Kal TELOVOV, фот ойк Atov 
ратил vréXa(fle, ral тайта трф$ відотає: каба- 
пер, oud’ " AX«aíos, каітог фђсас афіудаг кай 
autos eis Altyvm Tov. ai бе тросҳ@0сє15 «ai ёк 
тбу dvaBdcewy uev бурартаї Umrovoeia бан, кай ёё 
àv ёё elme тєрї THs Фароу. о yàp i історбу avr 
тєрї TiS Pápov, надою бе Д Kow) phun, бідті 
uev TOTE тосодтоу йлтеўуєр | атд ‚тй )теіроо, ep’ с 
бето» nai, Spopov VES Пмертаоои, ойк dy eim 
Scared pudnpery ёт) тосодтоу Єфєис pévos. бт 
5 7 avaBaars kai ai трос ҳ@сє15 Troia bra TIVES, 
&oLvórepov memóoÜ0at єїкд ду" eE àv сирдвіз 0 
тойут}, бт TAEOV 7?) TOTE à$eua T nicer т YAS Ñ 
voos ката тду Meveħáov mapovoiav, тросёбтке 
Tap ёаутоб TrOX arm Xác Lov біісттра тоб риба. 
Sous Хари. ai бе нивотпогіал ойк dryvoias ® 

onpeta* дутоу, ovde® та тєрї тоў IIpwréws ка 


! йстер, A. Miller, for és; A. Vogel approving. 

2 èp, ps inserts. 

З Хр, Соган deletes, after ayvolas; Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

4 enueia, is retained, against the e«ueiov of Corais and 
Meineke. ydp, after onueia, Groskurd deletes; Forbiger 
following ; C. Miiller approving. 

5 ydp, after оф$ё, Groskurd deletes ; Forbiger юш; ; 
C. Müller approving. 
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rivers in respect of being *heaven-fed," the Nile, 
when at its flood, surpasses even the winter tor- 
rents to just that extent, not only in the amount 
of its flood but also in the duration thereof. And 
so, since the behaviour of the river was known to 
the poet, as I have urged in my argument, and 
since he has applied this epithet to it, we cannot 
interpret it in any other way than that which I 
have pointed out. But the fact that the Nile 
empties its waters through several mouths is a 
peculiarity it shares with several other rivers, and 
therefore Homer did not think it worthy of mention, 
particularly in addressing people who knew the 
fact; just as Alcaeus does not mention those mouths, 
either, although he affirms that he too visited Egypt. 
But the matter of the silting may be inferred not 
only from the risings of the river but also from 
what Homer says about Pharos. For the man who 
told Homer about Pharos—or rather, I should 
say, the common report that it was so and so far 
from the mainland—this report, I say, would not 
have got abroad falsified to such an extent as the 
distance which Homer gives, namely, a day's run 
for a ship; but as for the rising and silting, it is 
reasonable to suppose that the poet learned as a 
matter of common knowledge that they were such 
and such; and concluding from these facts that 
at the time of the visit of Menelaus the island 
was more distant from the mainland than it was 
in his own times, he added a distance many times 
as great on his own responsibility for the sake of 
the fabulous element. Moreover, the fabulous 
creations are not, I take it, a sign of ignorance—not 
even those stories about Proteus and the Pygmies, 
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TÓV Пуурайо», ovd ai тфу þapparwv Suvdpets, 
ovo єї ті &XXo TOLOÜTOV оё mortal WNATTOVUGL' 
ov yap кат d'yvouav TOY TO'TTLK OV Meyers, ам 
ndovis каў теру єше Хари. Tas оди Kal йуиброр 
одса» фтсїу йбар éyew ; 


èv бё Мити ebopuos, 00ev т amò vias éloas 
és movtov BadXovow apvocdpevor uéXav Фёдор. 
(Od. 4. 358) 


аж obe TÓ _bdpetov ExALTEly адуратор, ойтє THY 
обрейау к тў5 ya ov yevér Oat флот», алла THY 
дуалахути povny бій THY тод Миёуо$ áperijv, TÓ 
Ò йбор ёк THs 7repaías арйтаетб@а! тар», ёЁоџо- 
Moyyovpévov | Tos той тогтод б ёифаеео, бт. 
TeAayLav elev ov T pos arnGeav, AAAA проє 
oar Kai ниботошал. 

"Eel бё xai та тєрї THS платтів тй$ 
Мос) Хеҳбёрта сутуорєѓу бокєї ті ayvota 
ті пері TOUS TÓTOVS éxeivous, Bértiov tows ёсті, 
та би тоќ erect TOUTOLS EnToúpeva 7r poekÜepéyovs 
dua таўта тє біасєтєїМаєї Kat тєрї тод тоитод 
алголоу]сасдаг каваретє ov. nol B?) троє 
Тулерауоу 0 Mevéraos Üavuácavra Tov Tav 
Bactheiwv Koo pov 


5 yàp. TOAAQ пабфу Kat TOAN ёпаћлєіѕ 
Пуаудити év vnuci, kai oydoare ё ëtet MAOOD, 
Kim pov Фошікти тє кай Афуиттіоує Єтаћбєіѕ, 
Аівіотая 0' ixouny кай YSovious kai Ерербойс 
kai AcBony. (Od. 4. 81) 


{тойт Ф, mpos тіраѕ ђ\Өєу Айдіотає, wAéwv 
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nor the potent effects of magic potions, nor any 
other such inventions of the poets; for these stories 
are told, not in ignorance of geography, but in 
order to give pleasure and enjoyment. How does 
it come, then, that Homer says that Pharos has 
water, when it is without water: “ And therein is а 
good haven, whence men launch the well-proportioned 
ships into the deep when they have drawn a store 
of black water"? Now, in the first place, it is 
not impossible that the source of the water has 
dried up; and, in the second place, Homer does 
not say that the water came from the island, but 
merely that the launching of the ships took place 
thence—on account of the excellence of the harbour ; 
but the water itself may have been drawn from 
the opposite mainland, since, in a way, the poet 
by implication confesses that, when he applied the 
term “in the open sea " to Pharos, he did not use it 
in a literal sense, but as an hyperbolical or mythical 
statement. 

31. Now, since it is thought that Homer's account 
of the wanderings of Menelaus, also, argues for 
ignorance of those countries on his part, it is perhaps 
better to make a preliminary statement of the 
questions called forth by those poems, and then at 
once to separate these questions and thus speak more 
clearly in defence of the poet. Menelaus says, then, 
to Telemachus, who has marvelled at the decorations 
ofthe palace : * Yea, after many a woe and wanderings 
manifold, I brought my wealth home in ships, and 
in the eighth year came hither. I roamed over 
Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to 
Ethiopians, Sidonians, Erembians, and to Libya." 
Now they ask to what Ethiopians he came in thus 
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é& Айуйттоц' ойтє yap év ті) Kal” Huds бахаттт 
oikobcí tives AiOiomes, ойтє тод NetXov тойс 
катарйкта$ jv Ster b eiv vavci- Tíves тє об: 3a- 
Sovioe ov yap ot ye év Фошіку: ой yàp д» тд 
yévos тродеі TÓ єїбоє ‚ em vey Ke tives TE oi 
"Ереціоі ; калуду yàp TÓ буора. ‚Аретбико$ pep 
оду ò Kal! "pas гурашшатикдс бу тої тєрї THs 
MeveXáov mravns TONY ауагуёурафєу арбрфи 
дтофасе тері ёкйстоу тфу EKKELLEVOV кєфа- 
хайшу: npiv Ò ápkéa eu Küv ÈTLTÉHVOVTES Aéywpev. 
oí uev д п\єдсаг фтїтауте$ eis THY Aiioríav, 
ot pev Trepim Nouv бід тфу} l'aóeípov иёри тй 
"Тибікйє eia áryovaw, Gua «ai TÓV Xpóvov ті) TAávn 
a vvoucetotvres, би now, бт! бубодте ё fret JABov" 
oí бё бід, тод io шо? тоў ката TÓy ApdBiov 
&óXTOV* OL бе 8:4 тфу біюріуву т0005. ойтє ё à 
Trepi Xovs avaryKaios, б» Краттѕ єісфуєг, OVY WS 
aduvaros ein ay? (xal yàp й 'O8veaéos. плат) 
àv jv»? абйуатоє), AAN бт! оўтє трд$ тд. úno- 
0éaeis Tas рабпиатисаѕ Хрӣсциоѕ, oUTE TPOS TOV 
Xpóvov тў тла. Kal yap axovotot біатрибай 
катёс yov avtTov UT ‚боттХойав, $rjcavros ore 
тд ёЕђкоџута уєбу TEVTE Єхеіфбпаау айтф, Kat 
EXOUG LOL Xperia pep хара фе! yàp б Метр: 


ôs о цем éyÜa тоу» Biotov kai ypvaóv ayeipwv 


nrato Evy упис (Od. 3. 301) 
Киіпроу Фошікти te ка} Aiyurtious ènan- 
Beis. (Od. 4. 83) 


1 614 trav, Madvig, for rà» 8:4; A. Vogel approving. 

2 efn úv, Sterrett, for elva, adapting the suggestion in 
Madvig’s conjecture. 

З фи 3, B. Niese inserts, before &30varos. 
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sailing from Egypt (for no Ethiopians live in the 
Mediterranean Sea, nor was it possible for ships to 
pass the cataracts of the Nile); and who the 
Sidonians are (for they are certainly not those that 
live in Phoenicia, since he would not have put the 
genus first and then brought in the species); and 
who the Erembians are (for that is a new name). 
‘Now Aristonicus, the grammarian of our own genera- 
tion, in his book On the Wanderings of Menelaus, has 
recorded opinions of many men on each one of 
the points set forth ; but for me it will be sufficient 
to speak briefly on these questions. Of those who 
say that Menelaus * sailed " to Ethiopia, some pro- 
pose a coasting-voyage by Gades as far as India, 
making his wanderings correspond exactly to the 
time which Homer gives: “In the eighth year I 
came back"; but others propose that he sailed 
across the isthmus that lies at the head of the 
Arabian Gulf, while still others propose that he 
sailed through one of the canals of the Nile. But, in 
the first place, Crates' theory of a coasting-voyage 
is unnecessary—not that such a voyage would be 
impossible (for the wanderings of Odysseus would 
have been impossible), but because it serves no pur- 
pose either as regards Crates' mathematical hypotheses 
or as regards the time consumed in the wanderings. 
For Menelaus was detained against his will because 
of the difficulties of sailing (he himself says that out 
of sixty ships only five were left to him), and he also 
made intentional stops for the sake of trafficking. 
For Nestor says: “Thus Menelaus, gathering much 
substance and gold, was wandering there with his 
ships" ; [to which Menelaus adds:] “having roamed 
over Cyprus and Phoenicia and Egypt." Again, the 
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б тє бід тоб ісдџод пМойс ў TOv Stwpvyov Xeyó- 
pevos pèv ђкойєто àv èv џудоу сутиаті, ш) 
Хєудиєроє дё TepiTTas Kal ат:дарос eiadryovro йр. 
amidavas ё Aéyw, бт. тро TOV Tpæœiwðv ovdepia 
7v cpv: tov бё émwewjcavra тойса: 
Уєсострі dámooTivai pact, peTewpotépay Úmo- 
Aafóvra т?» THs Oaraoons émipdveav. алла 

\ эсэ е з» ` "m , э э у е 
ил» ovd б ісдроѕ Ти TXoiuos AAN єікабє б 
"EparocÓévns ойк єў. шђ yap Tw тд дкрпура тд 
катӣ TAS UTHdas yeyovévat рош є“ Bore ёртадба! 
сурйттву Tv elaw ÜáXaocav TH ékTOs? xal 
камиттєву Tov icOuov uereoporépav одсау, тод б! 
Фкртуратоє yevouévou талтеушӨў»а Kal avara- 
мула THY уй» т» ката то Káciov xal тд 
IIgXoíctov péypt тӯѕ EpvÜOpás. riva оду éyoucv 
(сторіам тєрї тоб éxpyyuatos ToUTov, бідті трд 
TÀv Троїкфу ойто йт'йр ev; lows à 0 TONTÀS 
дра uev TOV Odvecea тайт) бієктєоута eie тбу 
@KEAVOV п'єпоілкеу, WS ON ёкртушатоѕ YEYOVÓTOS, 
dpa бё eis Tv "Крибрд» róv Mevédaov ёк tis 
Айуйттоу уауистоћє?, Фо ойто yEeyovoTos. AANA 
кай Tov Протба єісаує, Xéyovra айто, 


алла a^ és  HAvatov педіом xai пєірата yains 
aOavaro. méurpovet. (Od. 4. 563) 


1 Groskurd inserts дї before cuvdrrew (Kramer, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Dübner-Müller following), thus referring Фитабва 
to the Pillars; A. Vogel shows that Футабва refers to the 
Isthmus and that ці is wrong. 

2 Groskurd writes thy tow валаєстам ті) éxrds for thv # о 
0dAaccav ті évrós; Diibner-Miiller, Forbiger following. 
Meineke, too, follows except that he writes elow for со ; 
A. Vogel approving. 
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voyage through: the isthmus or one of the canals 
would, if Homer mentioned such a voyage, be 
interpreted as a kind of fiction ; but since he does 
not mention such a voyage it would be gratuitous 
and absurd for one to propose it. It would be absurd, 
I repeat, since before the Trojan War there was no 
canal; and the person who undertook to build one— 
I mean Sesostris!—is said to have abandoned the 
undertaking because he supposed the level of the 
Mediterranean Sea was too high. Furthermore, the 
isthmus was not navigable either, and Eratosthenes' 
conjecture is wrong. For he thinks that the breaking 
of the channel at the Pillars of Heracles had not yet 
taken place and that in consequence the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, since it was of a higher level, joined 
the exterior sea at the isthmus and covered it, but 
after the breaking of the channel took place at the 
Pillars, the Mediterranean Sea was lowered and thus 
exposed the land about Casium and Pelusium, as far 
as the Red Sea. Now what historical information 
have we regarding this break at the Pillars to the 
effect that it did not yet exist before the Trojan 
War? But perhaps—you will say—the poet has 
represented Odysseus as sailing through the strait 
at the Pillars into the ocean (as though a channel 
were already in existence) at the same time that he 
conveys Menelaus by ship from Egypt into the Red 
Sea (as though a channel were not yet in existence) ! 
Furthermore, Homer brings in Proteus as saying to 
Menelaus: * Nay, the deathless gods will convey 
thee to the Elysian Plain and to the end of the 


! See 17. 1. 25; also Herodotus, 2. 158, and 4. 39. 
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moia оду; KaL ёти ёттЄр бу та Жеуєї TÓTOV 
тойтоу ёсҳатор, ò Lépupos таратєдєіс nhot 


GNA aie Zepúporo Муў пуєіоутоѕ diras 
"О кєаудӧѕ атои. | (Od. 4. 567) 


табта yàp aiviypaTos TMjpn. 

39. EL б обр ка} aóppovv поте ітарбаута. тд» 
to Opov TOUTOV 0 TOUNTNS toropnKet, тӧсф peiCova 
dv éyomev ттт} тоб ovs Aiioras bx a 
6mpfja Gar, торбнф THAKOUT@ Stetpryopévous ; тів 

é ка Хрпратес ид< „тарӣ TOV ёЁо Kal Kata тд» 
фкеауду А ть; apa pev yap avpdtovar той 
KÓG LOU TOV Baciretwv of тєрї Tyréuaxov тд 
п№005, б ёст 


христоб T nrEKTpOUV тє Kal àprüpov nd #ё\ё- 
$avros. (Od. 4. 13) 


TOUTOD y ovdevos why єхефартоє eimopía Tap 
éxelvots ёстір, торотто TÓV &mávrov ойс! 
тоф Tela Tous Kal орати. vi Aia, а 5 'Apafía 
тросђу Kat Ta реурі тў5 идик" тоўтфу ó 7 
шву єйбайшор KeKdnTaL роу Tv ávrac Qv, Thy дё, 
єї Kal u) OvopacTi kaXoÜüciw ойтає, vTOoAa- 
Bávove( ye kal ia TopoDatv, ws evdatpovertaTny: 

M ` . 9 б M , 10 “О OG бє 
THY pev ойу Iv кї» ойк oldev “Opnpos, eidos бе 
éuépvnTo av? тр б "Аравіа», ди eùôaipova 
T pod aryopevova ty ої vOv, tore Ò ойк ?v тлоусій, 
&XXà Kal айт) dmopos kal 1) по\\ айт? 

1 kañoi обтоѕ, with a comma after обтоѕ, A. Miller, for 
kadovow, obrws ; A. Vogel approving. 

2 Keelhoff deletes eidds $ Фифцутто ќу as a marginal gloss. 


3 Meineke, Cobet delete Groskurd's ol8e pé (which Kramer, 
Dübner-Müller, Forbiger follow) after of viv. 
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earth." What end of the earth, pray? Why, the 
citing of “ Zephyrus " shows that he means Бу this 
remote region a place somewhere in the west: “ But 
always Oceanus sendeth forth the breezes of the 
clear-blowing Zephyrus.” ‘Really, these matters are 
full of puzzling questions. 
. 82. If, however, the poet had heard that this 
isthmus was once submerged, should we not have 
all the greater reason for believing that the Ethiopians, 
since they were separated by so great a strait, were 
really *sundered in twain"? And how could 
Menelaus have gotten treasures from the remote 
Ethiopians who lived along Oceanus? For at the 
moment when they marvelled at the ornaments them- 
selves in the palace of Menelaus, Telemachus and 
his companions marvelled at the great quantity of 
them—* of gold and of amber and of silver and of 
ivory " ; but with the exception of ivory, there is 
no great store of any of these things among those 
people, most of whom are the poorest of all peoples 
and are wandering shepherds. * Very true," you 
say; “but Arabia and the regions as far as India 
belonged to them ; and though Arabia alone of all 
these countries has the name * Blest, India is sup- 
posed and reported to be in the highest degree 
*blest, even though people do not so call it by 
name." Now as to India, Homer did not know of 
it (for had he known of it, he would have men- 
tioned it); but he did know the Arabia which is 
to-day called * Віезі."1 In his time, however, it 
was not rich, and not only was the country itself 
without resources but most of it was occupied by 


1 That is, Arabia Ie east of the Red Sea. Strabo 
defines it in 16. 3. 
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скиту фуру: ody Ò 5 дрешатофоров, бе 
ñv каї тоўто тойрора єйрєто 7) ‚Х®ра б& тд Kat 
TOV ,фортоу elvat TOV ToLoUTOV ev тоф тар' йм 
a'Táviov Kai тїшо». ууу uev оду єйпгороїст кай 
т\оутодаг бій тд Kal THY épmropíav elvat TUKVI)V 
kal sapiri), TOTE Ò ойк єік05. avrév бе ҳари 
тбу арордтау curr ope иёи ка} кашат уєиоіт. 
йр TIS ёк TOV TOLOUT@Y hoptiov evTropia: Mevehaw 
66 Aadvpwrv ў бореби, Єбєі пара Васілєту Kat 
uvas TÕV, &xóvTov te à бесойсі kai BovXopévev 
didovar бий. т? emipdverav афтої Kat єйкАєшу. 
ої AO обу Аѓуйттюг ка} oi wAnotov А!Віотєѕ 
|" Apa Bes oŭ ‘ойто тєм єс Aor, ойт, åvýroot 
ees TÓV "Атредбу d0Ens, xai páMaTa bua THY 
Kat opOwaty тоў 'Їмако® то\ёноу, aor ёт ny 
THS e£ aÙTÕV aperetas: кадалер ётї тод Owparos 
тоў "Ayapéuvovos №уєтои, 


Tov тотё ot Kevipns Saxe Eewvniov eivai: 
пєйдєто yap Korrpovóe uéya к\ёо$<. (П. 11. 20) 


каї 67 Kal TOV пАєйо xpóvov THS TXáv9s XexTéov 
pev Фу то ката Polene «ai Xvpiav xai 
Al*yvTrTOV Kal Aún yevéo ðar Kai Ta пері 
Km pov Хора Kal б\®$ т» каб ид rapaMav 
Kal TAs vija ovs ка yàp ёла тард, TOUTOLS кад 
тд Bia Kat TÓ ёк henracias торїсаебаи, каў 
риста тарӣ TOV gvppaxnaávrav тоё; Трасім, 
évreüOev Av. ot Ò ёктдѕ xai móppo ВарВарог 


1 The Troglodytes on the western side of the Arabian 
Gulf (1. 1. 3). 2 See 16. 2. 21. 3 See 16. 2. 1. 
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dwellers in tents. The part of Arabia that produces 
the spices is small; and it is from this small terri- 
tory that the country got the name of “ Blest,” 
because such merchandise is rare in our part of the 
world and costly. To-day, to be sure, the Arabs 
are well to do and even rich, because their trade is 
extensive and abundant, but it is not likely to have 
been so in Homer's time. So far as the mere spices 
are concerned, a merchant or camel-driver might 
attain to some sort of wealth by trafficking in them, 
whereas Menelaus needed booty or presents from 
kings or dynasts who had not only the means to 
give, but also the good-will to make him presents 
because of his distinction and fame. The Egyptians, 
however, and the neighbouring Ethiopians and 
Arabs, were not wholly destitute of the means of 
livelihood, as were the other Ethiopians, nor wholly 
ignorant of the fame of the sons of Atreus, particu- 
larly in view of the successful issue of the Trojan 
War, and hence Menelaus might hope for profit from 
them. Compare what Homer says of the breastplate 
of Agamemnon : * The breastplate that in time past 
Cinyras gave him for a guest-gift ; for afar in Cyprus 
did Cinyras hear the mighty tale." Furthermore, we 
must assert that Menelaus' time in his wanderings was 
spent mostly in the regions about Phoenicia,? Syria,’ 
Egypt, and Libya, and in the countries round Cyprus, 
and, generally speaking, along the Mediterranean 
sea-board and among the islands. For Menelaus 
might procure guest-gifts among these peoples 
and also enrich himself from them by violence and 
robbery, and more particularly from those who had 
been allies of the Trojans. But the barbarians that 
lived outside these regions or at a distance could 
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STRABO 


, М / е , / 9 . 
ойбєшіау ToLavTny vTWyopevov Ємтпіба. єі oiv 
тур Айвіотіа» афіхває Xéyera, о MevéAaos, оюу 
бт eis т» Аіб:отіау тф дут афікто, AAN Gru} 
иёхр тфи брам тбу трос ÁAvyUmTO. Taxa рем 
yàp ка} wAnovaitepo. ?jcav таў; @nBais ot тотє 
4 э \ е ^ р э р е N 
бро, àXXà ка} oi vOv тћасіоу єісір, oí ката, 
Lunvnv kal tas Dias: ov 5 pèv Tfjs AvyUmTOV 
ёстір, ai 66 ФАав коп?) катокіа tov Alf ov 
ка} tov Aiyurriov. 0 обу eis OnBas aduypévos 
et kal péxpt TOV бром афікто Т} ка Tepavrépo 
tov Ai@iorev, kai trara Tf Pacini Eevia 

А 9 » еў \ M ГА 
Vpwpevos, oùðèv üXoyov. ойто ёё kai Кикћтоу 

, ^ з ре М еэ ГА / ^ 
eis yaiav àádtyÜaí dnow о ‘Odvacers, péypt тод 
omnnaiov rpoeAnAvdas ato Өахаттт$° ёт’ oya- 
тійз yap (брбсвай тои №ує. кад eis Аіоміам бе 
кад Aatotpvyovas кай tovs ЙЛМоис, OTov ToTé 
ка) кавбориісато, ékeiaé pyow adixOa. ка} o 
MevéXaos оду obTws eis Albioriav кєр, ойто бё 

э / е/ / / / ? э 
kat eis Aug by, бт просєсує тото тісі’ аф 
оў kai 0 катӣ тту "Арбаміба? мшу» THY йтер 
Паратоиоу MevéXaos kaXetraa. 

33. Ei 68 Фоїрікає eov óvouátew ка} Ўлдо- 
vious, THY PNTpOTrOMY айтіу, oxXnpaTL cvvyOec 
XpfjraL, ws 


Трфа< тє xal”Exropa упис! véXacce 
| (П. 13. 1) 


1 eis Thv AlOtowlay тф бут: йфікто, &AA’ Ti, Casaubon inserts ; 
Forbiger, Sterrett, following ; Kramer approving. 
2 "Арбаміба, Kramer, for ’Apdaviay. 
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prompt in him no such expectations. Now Homer 
says that Menelaus * came to" Ethiopia, not 
meaning that [he really came into Ethiopia, but 
that] he reached its frontier next to Egypt. For 
perhaps at that time the frontier was still nearer 
Thebes ! (though to-day it is quite near)—I mean the 
frontier that runs by Syene and Philae. Of these 
towns the former belongs to Egypt, but Philae is 
inhabited alike by Ethiopians and Egyptians. Ac- 
cordingly, when Menelaus came to Thebes, it need 
not cause surprise if he also came as far as the 
frontier of the Ethiopians or even farther, especially 
since he was enjoying the hospitality of the 
king of Thebes? And it is in the same sense 
that Odysseus says he “came to” the country of the 
Cyclopes, although he did not get any further away 
from the sea than the cave; for he says that the 
cave lay “on the edge” ? of the country, I believe ; 
and again in referring to the country of Aeolus, to 
the Laestrygonians and the rest—wherever, I say, 
he so much as came to anchor, he says he “came to" 
the country. It is in this sense, therefore, that 
Menelaus “came to" * Ethiopia and in this sense to 
Libya, too, namely, that he “touched at" certain 
points; and it is from his having touched there 
that the harbour at Ardanis above Paraetonium 5 is 
called * Menelaus." 

33. Now if Homer, in speaking of the Phoenicians, 
mentions Sidonians also, who occupy the Phoenician 
metropolis, he is but employing a familiar figure of 
speech, as when he says: * Now Zeus, when he had 
brought the Trojans and Hector to the ships” ; and, 


1 See 17. 1. 46. 2 Od. 4. 126. 3 Od. 9. 182. 
* Od. 4. 84. 5 Now, Baretoun. 
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Kal 
ov yap ёт Oivífjos рєуаћторос viées Hoar, 
ovd ар ёт avtos ёт», Üáve бе EavOds Meré- 
a/ypos* (11. 2. 641) 
код ""Ібпи È (xavev" kai “Tdpyapov:” (11.8.47) 
kai "ої Ò Ebf9o.av éyov" кад "Хамкіба т Eipé- 
трай» Te: (1. 2. 536). 
Kal Xam oo 
й сє Китпроє ) Пафос 7) паморроз.! 
ка{то Kal AANO TL "jv TO погїйсау, кайтєр HON 
/ ^ / 207 / \ 
иупабдёрта ths Powixns, 4010 палми кай тту 
2400va соукатаћёЁси. mpòs uév yap тд тй ёфєЁўє 
€Ovn karaXé£at ixavas єїуєм od Tws cireíiv, 


Kúrpov Фогікту te kai Айуиттіоує érrarnbeis 
А:біотаѕ Ө ixounv: (04. 4. 83) 


iva € єшфіїрп kal Tijv тард rois Liðoviois aro- 
Snutav, Karos elyev eir avadaPelv eire xai 
тараћаВєї», ñv ётї TAéov yevopévny eudaiver® 
бй тфу Émaivev tç пар avTois evTexvias Kal 
тоў Tv “EXévnv проєЁєудсдаг Toís avOpmrrots 
peta “AreEdvdpou: бібпер пара тф ’ArdeEavdp@ 
TOANA TOLAVTA ATrOKELpEeva Меуєг 

фо écav ot mémo пафлгоїкіМої, Єруа yu- 

VaLk àv 

2460v(ov, ås avtos ' AXéÉavÓpos Peoedns 

Зууалує X400ví0ev 

тђу 0000, ди "EXévgv wep агтуаує (1. 6. 289) 


1 $ wávopuos, Casaubon, for À IIávopyuos ; Corais, Groskurd, 


. following. 
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* For the sons of great-hearted Oeneus were no 
more, neither did he still live, and the golden-baired 
Meleager was dead"; and, “So fared he to Ida" and 
“to Gargaros " ; and, * But they possessed Euboea ” 
and “ Chalcis and Eretria ” ; and likewise Sappho, in 
the verse: “ Either Cyprus or Paphos of the spacious 
harbour holds thee." And yet there was another 
reason which induced Homer, although he had 
already mentioned Phoenicia, to repeat Phoenicia in 
a special way—that is, to add Sidon to the list. For 
merely to list the peoples in their proper order it 
was quite enough to say: *I roamed over Cyprus 
and Phoenicia and Egypt, and came to Ethiopia." 
But in order to suggest also the sojourn of Menelaus 
among the Sidonians, it was proper for Homer to 
repeat as he did, or even add still more than that ; 
and he suggests that this sojourn was of long duration 
by his praise of their skill in the arts and of the 
hospitality formerly extended to Helen and Paris by 
these same people. That is why he speaks of many 
Sidonian works of art stored up in the house of 
Paris—* where were her embroidered robes, the 
work of Sidonian women, whom godlike Alexandros 
himself brought from Sidon, that journey wherein 
he brought back Helen to his home”; and in the 


? The reading of the MSS. is: àwobgulav Thv ёт) mwAéÉov 
yevonévny Фифаїує бій Trav exalvwy тїз хар abrois evrvxías, 
kaAGs elyev elr диалавеїи elre ка) wapadafeiv ebrexvías rai. 
As & result of the conjectures of Casaubon and Corais it 
appears in the editions of Kramer and Dübner as: d&rodnulay 
Thy Фи) «Aéov yevopévny, kaAGs єЇхєу etr буалавеїу elre ка) 
xapaAaBeiv: èupalve: [5e] бід rà» éxalywy тїз жар айтоїз eù- 
TvxÍas [xal] ebrexvias nai. Spengel, Meineke, C. Miiller, 
Cobet, delete edrexvias | кад), and with this as a basis Madvig 
reads as given in the text above. 
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ка) тарӣ тф Meverdw Мбує yap mpos Tré- 
payor, 
боса тог kprríjpa Tervyuévov: аруйрєоѕ 66 | 
éa Tiv йтає, хрисф Ò émi yeiXea кєкрааутси. 
čpyov € "Нфайстого: mopev 9 é Файдшоє! pws 
LSoviwv Bacirevs, 00! eds Sopos дифекамичє. 
kelaé pe vootnoavta. (Od. 4. 615; Od. 15. 115) 


Sef 52 бебасває mpòs йтєрбомти eipnuévoy то 
"Нфайстоу čpyov, ws Мбуєта: "Автпийс Єруа ta 
Kara kai Xapitwv ка} MovaoOv. ётєї Ste ye of 
»y М ^ N ^ 
dvipes йсам оү Snot TOY кратдра 
ézrauvàv, dv б Kivews ёдокєу аут Avkáovos: pno 
YAP» / HAN ^ зэ 5% 
KANN vika тасар єт аїар 
MoANOv: emel Уабомєс по\№идаідаћо ev ўсктсар, 
Фоіикеѕ Ф йуоу advdpes. (П. 23. 142) 


34. Iep ё trav 'Epeuàv помад, pèv єїрттай, 
піваротатої Ò єісір oi vopítovres rovs "АраВає 
Хбуєєва:. Znvwv 9 о fpuérepos xal ypddes 
obTos: 

А івіотаз 0' ixounv кай 2460víovs " ApaBás re. 

(Od. 4. 84) 
THY èv оди ypadny ойк йифуют kwelv, паМмиди 
obcav: airiücÓau, 66 BéXriov тт» тоб ÓvópaTos 
рєтйттосір, поћи Kal ётіитоћаќар obcav èv 
тйс тоф &Üveowv. apérer бе кад поодсі tives 
тараурариатібомтес. йріста $ av Gó£eiev eimretv 
o lloceióóvios, kàvrabüÜa ато ths TOV eOvarv 
auyyeveias ка KowdTnTos Фтицодоубу. TÒ yap 

1 $aíibiuos, Sterrett, for paidipmos. 
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house of Menelaus too, for Menelaus says to 
Telemachus: “I will give thee a mixing-bowl 
beautifully wrought; it is all of silver, and the lips 
thereof are finished with gold, the work of Hephaestus; 
and the hero Phaedimus, the king of the Sidonians, 
gave it me, when his house sheltered me on my 
coming thither." But the expression * the work of 
Hephaestus " must be regarded as a case of hyperbole, 
just as beautiful things are spoken of as “ works of 
Athene," or of the Graces, or of the Muses. For 
Homer makes it clear that the Sidonians were makers 
of beautiful works of art, by the praise he bestows 
on the bowl which Euneos gave as a ransom for 
Lycaon; his words are: “In beauty it was far the 
best in all the earth, for artificers of Sidon wrought 
it cunningly, and men of the Phoenicians brought it.” 

34. Much has been said about the Erembians ; but 
those men are most likely to be correct who believe 
that Homer meant the Arabians. Our Zeno! even 
writes the text accordingly: “And I came to the 
Ethiopians and Sidonians and Arabians.” However, 
it is not necessary to change the reading, for it is 
old. It is better to lay the confusion to the change 
of their name, for such change is frequent and 
noticeable among all nations, than to change the 
reading—as in fact some do when they emend 
by changing certain letters. But it would seem 
that the view of Poseidonius is best, for here he 
derives an etymology of the words from the kinship 
of the peoples and their common characteristics. 


1 See Introduction, page xvi. 
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TOv "Ариєміву &Üvos kai тд Tov Х бром xai ' Apá- 
Bov oA бдофуМа» ёшфайе ката тє THY 
O.áXekrov Kal Tous Biovs kai Tovs TOV саратау 
характдраѕ, ка} раміста, кабд TrXnotóxcpoí eiat. 
бтлої Ò т) Mecototapia ёк TOV TpLOY avveo Tc 
tovtwv ёбии" цамста yap ÈV тойтоіЅ 1) OMoLOTNS 
Stahaiveras. єі 8ё Tus Tapa та kMpara yiveTat 
афор тоф просВоррогс mì wAéov pos Tovs 
peonuBpiwovrs Kal тойтогс трд рёсоиѕ TOUS 
Уйроцс,! AAN Єтікратєї ye то когубу. Kal oi 
"Acavpiot ё кай о ' Apiavol кай оѓ '`Арашшаїог? 
p і oi "Ар papp 

Tapamhna tos TOS р Kal Tpós TovToUs Kal 
прос GAAjAous. єікабєг ye ді ка} Tas TOV éÜvov 
TOUT@Y катоуорасіас ёшфєрєїѕ аммумаєс elvai. 
TOUS yap Ud’ дифи Xópovs Kadovpévous йт” айтби 
тою Уйром 'Apiuai[ovs? kai ’Apappaious kaXei- 
ohar тойта Ò ёоікёраг тойс ' Apuevíovs кай Tovs 
*АраВаѕ каї ' Epeu8ovs, Táya тфу пала: 'EXNj- 
vov ойто kaXovvrov ToU; "ApaBas, йра kal тоб 
ётуџроу сууєруодутоє трд тодто. ато үйр ToU eis 
т? брам éuBaívew Tovs 'Epeufovs éruporoyodow 
ойтос oi modAol, obs ueraXa[9óvres oi йстєром 
ёті тд сафёстєроу Троућлодітаѕ ékáXecav: ойтої 
бё cioww "Аравам oi єт) Odrepov џёроѕ тоб "Ара- 
fiov ко\тои kekMuuévo, TO трос Айуйттаф Kal 
Аіб:отіа. toútræv Ò cikós нєшуйсває tov mom- 
т» Kal Tpós TovUTOUS афіуває Xéyew Tov Mevé- 
Aaov, каб ду тротом eipntas Kal прос TOUS 

1 Xópovs, A. Miller, for $povs; A. Vogel approving. 

2 Several MSS., including A, have xal of 'Apuévio after 
"Apiavol. Groskurd reads ’Apayato. For this Sterrett reads 


"Арашраїо, which has MS. authority. 
3 "Аршаіоцз, Groskurd, for 'Apuevíovs. 
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For the nation of the Armenians and that of the Syrians 
and Arabians betray a close affinity, not only in their 
language, but in their mode of life and in their bodily 
build, and particularly wherever they live as close 
neighbours. Mesopotamia, which is inhabited by 
these three nations, gives proof of this, for in the 
case of these nations the similarity is particularly 
noticeable. And if, comparing the differences of 
latitude, there does exist a greater difference between 
the northern and the southern people of Mesopotamia 
than between these two peoples and the Syrians in 
the centre, still the common characteristics prevail. 
And, too, the Assyrians, the Arians, and the Aram- 
maeans display a certain likeness both to those just 
mentioned and to each other. Indeed, Poseidonius 
conjectures that the names of these nations also are 
akin ; for, says he, the people whom we call Syrians 
are by the Syrians themselves called Arimaeans and 
Arammaeans; and there is a resemblance between 
this name and those of the Armenians, the Arabians 
and the Erembians, since perhaps the ancient Greeks 
gave the name of Erembians to the Arabians, and 
since the very etymology of the word * Erembian " 
contributes to this result. Most scholars, indeed, de- 
rive the name * Erembian" from eran embatnein,! 
a name which later peoples changed to “Troglodytes?” 
for the sake of greater clearness. Now these 
Troglodytes are that tribe of Arabians who live on 
the side of the Arabian Gulf next to Egypt and 
Ethiopia. It was natural for the poet to mention 
these Erembians and to say that Menelaus * came бо " 
them, in the same sense in which he says that 
Menelaus *came to" the Ethiopians (for they too 


1 To go into the earth. ? Cave-dwellers. 
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Al@ioras: Tf yàp OnBalds кад obrot wrnotd- 
Cova: pws! ойк épyacías ойбе урпратісцоб 
xápw тойтюр Ovouatouévov (ой moù yap Ùv 
тодто), GAAG тоб pHKOUS THS атобтиас Kal тод 
évdokou: évdokov yap тосодтоу ёктотїтал. тоіод- 
TOV бё кай TÒ 


то\л\\Ф» avOparar bev orea, Kal убор éyvw’ 


(Od. 1. 3) 
Kal тд 
À yàp TroXXà тавфи Kal TOAN ётаћаєіѕ 
jryavyóumv. (Od. 4. 81) 


“Hatodos & é» KaraXóye pno 


N ? э , ` є 4 > / 
«ai койрпи ' Apáflow, tov 'Epuáov акактта 
yetvaro kai Opovin, xovpn ByXoio ймактоб. 


fr. 23 (45) 


ойта ё kai Утпабуороє Aéyet. єікабєг ойу ёстір, 
ГА 

ёти amo тойтоу Kal % Хора 'Apafía йбт тотє 
ovouátero: ката, бе TOUS ўроаѕ тууду laws ойто. 

35. Oi бе тАатто>тє$ 'Epeu9o)e Їбіди te EOvos 
Аівіютікду kal (Ло Ктфтїиви xai тріто» Ivy- 
paiwv xai adda pupia Hrrov av тістєйото, 

A A / 
Tpos TQ pn абіотістф Kal ovyyvaiv twa éupai- 
vovres тоб pvOixod Kal історкой oxXnpaTos. 
e AS PES АИР R cerit со » ^ \ 
бог & єісі тофто Kal ої 2400vioUs бу ті) катӣ 
Пёрта< даматту Sunyovpevor, 7) ФЛЛобі тоу той 
фкєарод, ка} тту ToU Meverdou пМамти éEwxea- 
vitovres: opotws 66 kai тойу Фойикас. ths © 
атістіаѕ айтор ойк éXáxLoTÓv ваті TO évavrioO- 

> / \ / е ` 

сда: &Хм}\о TOUS Aéyovras: oi èv yap Kal 


1 uws, Corais, for бобо. 
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are near the territory of Thebes); however, they 
were mentioned not on account of their handicraft 
nor yet on account of the profit Menelaus made 
among them (for that could not amount to much), 
but on account of the length of his sojourn among 
them and the fame of having visited them; for it 
was a famous thing to have travelled so far abroad. 
This is the meaning of: * Many were the men whose 
towns he saw and whose mind he learnt " ; and of : 
* Yea, and after many woes and wanderings manifold, 
I brought [my wealth home in ships]" Hesiod in 
his Catalogue speaks of *the daughter of Arabus, 
the son of guileless Hermaon! and of Thronia the 
daughter of king Belus." And Stesichorus says the 
same thing. "Therefore, we may conjecture that at 
. the time of Hesiod and Stesichorus the country was 
already called Arabia from this * Arabus," although . 
it may be that it was not yet so called in the times 
of the heroes. 

35. Those scholars who invent the explanation | 
that the Erembians are some particular Ethiopian 
tribe, or, again, a tribe of Cephenians, or thirdly, a 
tribe of Pygmies—or a host of other tribes—are less 
deserving of credence, since in addition to the in- 
credibility of their theories they betray a tendency 
to confound myth and history. Like them are the Y. 
writers who tell of Sidonians on the Persian Gulf, 
or somewhere else on Oceanus, and who place the 
wanderings of Menelaus, and likewise place the 
Phoenicians, out in Oceanus. And not the least 
reason for not believing them is the fact that they 
contradict one another. For some of them say that 


1 Hermes. 
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TOUS 218001005 ToUs каб’ Huds алто{коу$ elvat тфу 
ёр TO фкеалф pact, прогтівєутез каї бій ті 
Doivixes єкаходуто, бт. кай 7) баћатта єрибра" 
oí Ò ékeivovs TovTwv. «ici Ò ої Kat THY Aibo- 
піау eis THY кад" pas Фошікти рєтауоисі, Kab 
тд тєрї тї "Avópopuébav бу "Тот сурма 
фаси” ou ӧјтоо кат фурор тотик?ђу Kal TOUTOV 
Aeyoueveny, GX’ év púðov pÂNNOV кохірати кава- 
тєр Kal TOV тар ‘Hoy xai Tots алло: à 
mT popéper б "Аптодхлоборов, ovd ! бу тропом mapa- 
TiOnat тоб ‘Opnpou тайта eióds. Tà pev yap 
"Оршірою, Ta тєрї TÓV IIóvrov Kal THY Айуиттог, 
TapaTiOnow äyvoiav аїтіфиєрос, фс Меуєм pev 
Tà дута ÉovXouévov, ш) Xéyovros бе та Óvra, 
AAAA та ил) дута ws дута кат Фумога». “Horodov 
Ò ойк àv TuS ат!йтаїто йурогар, "Н шікураѕ 
№уортоѕ Kal MaxpokedáXovs kal IIvypaíovs- 
ойбе удр айтої ‘Opnpou TavTa pudevovtos, Фу 
cici Kal ойто! oL П оураѓог, ой "AXxpüvos 
Xreyavóroóas і істородитосѕ, ovd ' Aug XvXov Kuvo- 
KedáXovs kal LrepvopIdrpous Kal Movoppárovs, 
бтоъ rye ойбе rois melt сиуурафомоци ey історіає 
сурати тросєҳошеу тєрї TOXXÓOv, küv ра) éo- 
ноХоубитаї TNV ривоурафіам. paiveras yap 
evOus, бт. pvOovs wapamdéxovow EéExovTes, ойк 


1 005, Corais, for of@ ; Meineke following. 


1 Phoen means “тей.” 
* For example, by Sophocles or Euripides. 
3 These quotations are from works now lost, though 


Aeschylus refers to certain one-eyed men in Prometheus 804 
also. 
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even the Sidonians who are our neighbours are 
colonists from the Sidonians on Oceanus, and they 
actually add the reason why our Sidonians are 
called Phoenicians,! namely, because the colour of 
the Persian Gulf is “red”; but others hold that 
the Sidonians on Oceanus are colonists from our 
Phoenicia. And there are some who transfer 
Ethiopia also to our Phoenicia, and who say that 
the adventure of Andromeda took place in Joppa, 
though the story is surely not told in ignorance of 
its local setting? but rather in the guise of myth ; 
and the same is true of the stories that Apollodorus 
cites from Hesiod and the other poets without even 
realising in what way he is comparing them with the 
stories in Homer. For he compares what Homer 
says about the Pontus and Egypt and charges him 
with ignorance, on the ground that, though he 
wanted to tell the truth, he did not do so, but in 
his ignorance stated as true what was not true. 
Yet no one could charge Hesiod with ignorance 
when he speaks of “men who are half-dog," of 
* long-headed men" and of “ Pygmies” ; no more 
should one charge Homer with ignorance when he 
tells these mythical stories of his, one of which is 
that of these very Pygmies; nor Aleman when he 
tells about “ web-footed men " ; nor Aeschylus when 
he speaks of * dog-headed men," or of * men with 
eyes in their breasts," or of “one-eyed теп ” 3; 
since, at all events, we do not pay much attention 
to prose writers, either, when they compose stories 
on many subjects in the guise of history, even 
if they do not expressly acknowledge that they 
are dealing in myths. For it is self-evident that 
they are weaving in myths intentionally, not through 
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STRABO 


ayvoia TOV дутор, GAA пАдсє TOv йбиратар 
tepatetas kal Tép|reos хары” бокоўт бе кат 
dyvotav, Ott и&места kai TiÜavOs та то айўта 
puÜcvovat тєрї TOV абтумом Kal TOv dqvoovuévov. 
Єєбтортосє бё  éfouoXoyeira. doas бт ral 
pÜ8ovs бу таїс історіаїс Єрєї, крєїттоу ў dw 
"Hpó6oros кай Кттсѓаѕ ral КоМашкоє xai oi тд, 
Чьбікд, a vyypáNravres. 

36. Пєрі бё тфи тоб фкєамод mahv cipntat 
pev Фу шівом суђрат:“ ral yap тойтоо стоуа- 
Сєсваг Set Tov пошті. amd yap TV аштатєту 
ка} tov пЖтиимрібом й Харивбіс айтф pepv- 
дєита:, ойё айт mavrámacıv ‘Opnpov пЛасиа 
ойса, GAN ard тфу iatopoupévev пері Tov Zure- 
мкду  TopÜuóv Stecxevacpévn. єї ё Sls Tis 
TaMppoias ywopuerns каб Єкастти T)uépav xai 
уикта, éxetvos Tpls єїрткє, 

тріѕ uév yap T avinow ёт Ñpatı, трї Ò ava- 
роцббеї, (Od. 19. 105) 
Aéyovr ду ка} ойто$* ov yap кат думою THs 
taTopias ітомрттєом Neyer даи TOUTO, GANG Tpa- 
уфдіаѕ хар» кай poBou, ди 7 Kipen TTONUV тоў 
№0уогѕ mpoatiOnaty amorpor iis Хар, @oTe Kal 
тд pedos тарашурисдаі. èv айтоїѕ обу тої 
бпєсі тойтогс єїрпкє ev ойто ту Кіркт" 

тріє не» yap т avinow ёт ўраті, тр б 

арароцВбєї 
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ignorance of the facts, but through an intentional 
invention of the impossible, to gratify the taste for 
the marvellous and the entertaining. But they give 
the impression of doing this through ignorance, 
because by preference and with an air of plausibility 
they tell such tales about the unfamiliar and the 
unknown. Theopompus expressly acknowledges the 
practice when he says that he intends to narrate 
myths too in his History—a better way than that of 
Herodotus, Ctesias, Hellanicus, and the authors of 
the Histories of India.! e 
36. What Homer says about the behaviour of 
Oceanus is set forth in the guise of а myth (this too . 
is a thing the poet must aim at); for he borrowed 
the myth of Charybdis from the ebb and flow of the | 
tides; though even Charybdis herself is not wholly 
an invention of Homer, for she was dressed up by 
him in accordance with what had been told him 
about the Strait of Sicily. And suppose that by the | 
words, “For thrice a day she spouts it forth, and | 
thrice a day she sucks it down,’ Homer does affirm 
that the refluent tide comes in three times within 
the course of each day and night (although it comes 
in but twice), he might be permitted to express it in 
this way; for we must not suppose that he used 
these words in ignorance of the facts, but for the 
sake of the tragic effect and of the emotion of er 
upon which Circe plays largely in what she says t 
Odysseus in order to terrify him ; and for that reaso 
she mingl false with the true. At any rate, 
in these very lines Circe has said: ** For thrice a day 
she spouts it forth and thrice a day she sucks it 


i 


! Deimachus, Megasthenes, Onesicritus, Nearchus and 
others. See 2. 1. 9. 
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STRABO 


бєгубу" m су ve reiði TÚXOLS, бтє potBdjoee 
ov yap Kev pvoaito с" йтек какоў ovd "Куо- 


siylov. (Od. 12. 105) 
Kal ил» wapétuxé тє TH avapporBdynoe б "Обис- 
сє0 kai ойк алоћєто, WS NEW айтос" 
7) pèv aveppoiBdnae Jaracons AX v pov дәр" 
айтар eye, поті pax pov épweóv рос дєрбєїз, 
TQ Trpoc vs “хорт, ws уиктєрі$. (Od. 12. 431) 


elTa Trep.uetvas тд vaváyia, Kal Xafgóuevos пами 
avTOv cetera, WOT ёреєйсато j Kíprn. òs обу 
TOÜTO, какеїро To “ трів ре» yap T avinow ёт 
рат: " дуті тод біз, й дра ка) Ths отєр8о№5 Tis 
TotauTns сир)бдоиѕ тас} одот, трісракаріоиѕ 
ка} тайыш Хєудутау- Kal 0 TOUNTHS' 


| тр›тиакаре$ Aavaoí, (Od. 5. 306) 
Kai 
астасіт TpiXNu TOS, (П. 8. 488) 
каў 
тріхва тє kai тера (Il. 3. 363) 
lows б йу TuS Kal are т @раѕ TEKMMPALTO, бт. 
йташіттєтаї TOS TO амавея pardov yap єфар- 
ибттєї 1 тф bis yever Par THY тамрроши ката, TÓV 
cuando Xpovov, Tov éÉ ђиёрас xal VUKTOS, й TÓ 
тр, TO? тосодтоо Yxpóvov peat TA vaváyia 
фтто8рихна, owe бе avaBrAnOfvar побобуті Kal 
TUVEXOS трос уо ий тоф к\адо1$" 


voXepéos б EXON, opp éEeuéscrev ómíao c 
{ттд ка TpomLy айт, éeAóouévo дё до 3X8oy? 
ди" jos  * ёті бортом avinp фуоріїбєу àvéa n, 
1 épapudrre:, Corais following kno, for Ффаридттоїг. 
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down—a terrible sight! Never mayest thou be 
there when she sucks the water, for none might save 
thee from thy bane, not even the Earth-Shaker." 
Yet Odysseus later on was present when she 
* sucked it down," and he did not perish ; as he 
himself says: ** Now she had sucked down the salt 
sea-water, but I was swung up on high to a tall 
fig-tree, whereto I clung like a bat." Then waiting 


again, he saved himself on them ; and so Circe lied. 
And as she lied in this statement, so she lied in that 
other statement, “for thrice a day she spouts it 
forth," instead of “twice a day," although it is true, 
at the same time, that this kind of hyperbole is 
familiar to everybody—as, for instance, when we say 
* thrice-blessed " and *thrice-wretched." The poet 
himself says: ‘ Thrice-blessed those Danains”’ ; 
and again: * Welcome, thrice-prayed for" ; and yet 
again : * Into three, yea, into four pieces." Perhaps 
one might infer also from the time involved that 
Homer is, in a way, hinting at the truth; for the 
fact that the pieces of wreckage remained so long 
engulfed and were only tardily cast up for Odysseus, 
who was longing for them and constantly clinging to 
the limbs of the tree, better suits the assumption 


that the refluent tide came in twice, rather than j 


thrice, during the twofold period, consisting of a day 
and a night: “ Steadfastly I clung,” he says, * till 
she should vomit forth mast and keel again; and 
late they came to my desire. At the hour when a 
man rises up from the assembly and goes to supper, 


2 тё before тосодтох, Corais inserts, following g; Madvig 
independently. 
3 Abov, Sterrett, for ўАбє», * $, Sterrett, for r’. 
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for the pieces of wreckage and laying hold of them | 


STRABO 


«pivov vetxea rokXà Ouatouévov aifnov, 
ка) tote 54 pot бобра Xapvf80ios ёёєфааубл. 
(Od. 12. 437) 


„ N ^ ГА N y > ГА 
тарта үйр тадта Xpóvov TiwwOs Euhacw аЁоћ№оуоу 
бібасі, kal paditota тд Tv éaTépav ётітєраи, 
ш) kows eiTóvra, vika б бікастіує дрістатаї, 
GAN дика kpivev veixea ToAAG, oae Bpaddvat 
TrAéov TL. Kal Aws 0 ov miÂavyv àv отётєшє 
TO vavay®@ тї» йтаММауту, ei, прій атостас- 
Ivar ToXO, айтіка eis тойтіса maMppovs 
иєтётїттєү. | 

, l4 A , ^ / 

37. 'AToXXóÓcpos ё ‚ ёттиё Калуа, 
cvvmyopü» тоў тєрї TOv 'ÉEparocÜévm, S071, 
кайтєр *ypauparukós Ov, Tapa тур ‘Ounpexny 

^ ГА 

vrobecw ка} tov éfokeawiauóv TOY тотоу, тєрї 
ods THY TXávgv dpdte, Taddov xai Коркирам 
9 / 3 э э \ ^ / e 4 

ovopdler. GAN eb ше» pndapod yéyovev 7 TAAYN, 
AAN бор TXdácpa ёттї» "Ортроу To)To, 0рӯ? +) 
9 / y 9 4 [4 N М A 
ёттїшл]сї$* Ù, єї сєуоиє pév, тєрї àXXovs бе 

, CÓ 9 é "во і } ГА 
TOTOUS, €0cL^" Aéyew evlus Kal тєрї тас, 
3 / е М У / [4 
Єтаморбойиємої йра THY йуроіар. pire бё Srov 
т\асцато$ elvat favos Xeyouévov, кадатєр 
énedcixvupev, p^r àXXov тото» ката т{ат} 

ГА > 7 > A ^ э / e 
peito | Oeuvvuévov, атоћдот’ àv т aitias 0 
Карау. 


1 kal, Corais deletes, before афтіка; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 2 бе, Corais, for бє?. 


1 That is, three times a day. 
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the arbiter of many quarrels of the young men that 
plead their cases, at that hour the timbers came 
forth to view from out Charybdis." All this gives 
the impression of a considerable lapse of time, and 
particularly the fact that the poet prolongs the time 
to the evening, for he does not merely say in general 
terms, *at the hour when the judge rises up," but 
he adds “arbiter of many quarrels " ; hence he had 
been detained somewhat longer than usual And 
another consideration: the means of escape which 
the poet offers the shipwrecked Odysseus would not 
be plausible, if each time, before he was carried far 
away by the tide, he was immediately thrown back 
by the refluent tide.! 

37. Apollodorus, agreeing with Eratosthenes and 
his school, censures Callimachus, because, though a 
scholar, Callimachus names Gaudos ? and Corcyra as 
scenes of the wanderings of Odysseus, in defiance of 
Homer's fundamental plan, which is to transfer to 
Oceanus the regions in which he describes the 
wanderings as taking place. But if the wanderings 
never took place anywhere, and if this is wholly a 
fiction of Homer’s, then Apollodorus censure is 
just. Or if the wanderings did take place, but in 
other regions, then Apollodorus should have said so 
at the outset and should have told in what regions 
they took place, thus at once correcting the ignorant 
view of Callimachus. But since the story cannot 
with plausibility be called wholly a fiction, as I have 
shown above,? and since no other places are pointed 
out that have a greater claim to our credence, Calli- 
machus might be absolved from censure. 


2 The island of Gozo, south of со, which Callimachus 
makes the Isle of Calypso. 2. 9 ff. 
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STRABO 


38. 005 o Хктфиоє бё Anpnrpios ed, алла 
кай TQ `Ато\\оёорф THY ápapruv viv aitLos 
ékeivos karéa Ty. mpòs yap NeavOn tov Кибіктиди 
diXoruuoTépos артур, eimóvra Ott of Apyo- 
vabTaL TrXéovres eis Daow tov ùp Opuhpov xai 
TOV GAAwWY Oporoyouvmevoy тт\оўр, idpvcayTo Ta 
tis “ISatas pnrpos iepà тєрї Kotucov, apyny 
фто: pnd eidévar тду eis Paaw atrodnpiay тоў 
"Idcovos “Ounpov. тодто 9 ой родро» rois id’ 
‘Opnpov Xeyouévois payetat, САЛА, Kal тоф ÙT 
айтод. фтаї yap tov ‘AxiAréa AéoBov pèv 
mop0joat кай dXXa Хоріа, Anuvou Ò йтосувасваї 
кай TOY TX9atov vijaov бій THY прос атома Kat 
Tov vióv Ejveov avyyéveiav tov! тбтє THY vjoov 
kaTéxovra. т@ ойу 0 пошт? тодто ци del, 
бідті сиууєуєїс ?) офоєбуєїс ù yeitoves À omeaobv 
oikcto, umnpyov б тє AxiXXeUs Kal o lácov 
(бтєр ovdapuobev áXXoÜev, AAN ёк тоб OerraXoUs 
ap.potépous єіраг avvéBauve, кай Tov pèv '"1oX«tov, 
tov Ó ёк ts POiwrid0s "Ауашдоє vmápxew), 
Tobro Ò nyvoe, тобе» nale? тф "асои, 
ӨєттаМф ral 'leXkíp vmápyovrt èv pev TH 
патріді pndeutav катаМмитєї біабоутуу, Anpvov 
66 катаєтісаї küpiov Tov vióv; kai lleMav pèv 
70e. кай tas ТЇємаба< kai tiv ` AX«go rw? thv 
apioTnv айтфу, Kal Tov vióv avTAs 

Ейра\ор, Tóv от 'Адил}тф Téke Sia уураїкфу 

"Arxnotis, Пемао Ovyatpav eldos apiorn: 

| (П. 9. 114) 


1 76у, Н. Kallenberg inserts, before rére. 
2 erabe, Cobet, for ДАвє ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 
3 rhy» “AAknotw, Kramer inserts. 
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38. Nor is Demetrius of Scepsis right; on the 
contrary, he is the cause of some of the mistakes of 
Apollodorus. For in his excessive eagerness to 
refute the statement of Neanthes of Cyzicus that 
the Argonauts erected the sanctuary of the Idaean 
Mother ! in the neighbourhood of Cyzicus when they 
were sailing to Phasis? on the voyage which is 
admitted by Homer and other writers, Demetrius 
says that Homer knew absolutely nothing about the 
voyage of Jason to Phasis. Now this is opposed not 
only to Homer's statements but to the statements 
made by Demetrius himself. For Demetrius says that 
Achilles sacked Lesbos and other places, but spared 
Lemnos and the islands adjacent thereto on account 
of his kinship with Jason and with Jason's son 
Euneos who at that time possessed the island of 
Lemnos. Now how comes it that the poet knew 
this, namely, that Achilles and Jason were kinsmen 


or fellow-countrymen, or neighbours, or friends in : 
some way or other (a relationship that could not be | 
due to any other fact than that both men were | 
Thessalians, and that one was born in Iolcus and the | 


other in Achaean Phthiotis), and yet did not know 
what had put it into the head of Jason, a Thessalian 
and an Iolcan, to leave no successor on the throne of 
of his native country, but to establish his son as lord 
of Lemnos? And did he know about Pelias and the 
daughters of Pelias, and about Alcestis, the noblest 
of them, and about her son * Eumelus, whom 
Alcestis, fair among women, bare to Admetus, 
Alcestis that was most beauteous to look upon of 


i 
і 
| 


the daughters of Pelias," and yet, as regards the 


1 Cybele. See 10. 3. 12-13. 
? See 11. 2. 16-18. 
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^ \ \ ` эү 7 4 \ ` 
tov бё тєрї tov 'lácova cvufdrvrov xai тї» 
"Аруф каф тоў$ "Аруорафтас, TOV pév ouoXoryov- 
pévov Tapa тайа avyKoos ўр, бу 66 TQ фкеарф 
tov пар Ainrtou пЛобу ётхаттєр, apyny pnòepiav 
eE історіаѕ Xaov ; 
[4 
39. "Ос uév yap &ravres Xéyovauw, 6 тє! éE ap- 
^ ^ ^ ^ / 
хів rXoUs 0? ert Pci Exet підаюдбу ті, тоб Пемоо 
lé у e э (А \ e 9 A 4 
a TelXavTOs, Kal 7) émdvodos kai т) бу тф mapámXo 
/ M 07 , / і M AL e > \ / 
vijaev oondy ётікратеа kal vy Aa 7) ёт! пАєом 
^ - У - 
уємпвеїса Xávg, kaÜásep kai тф "Обисаєї xal 
тф MeveAág, ёк tov Ett viv Ocuvvuévov каї 
^ e ^ 
тєтістєишёрор, črt 06? ёк THs Opnpov davis. 
й Te yap Ala ёєікуутаг тєрї Фасо mors: xal 
o Ainrns memiotevtas Bacircdoat Tis Korxibdos, 
^ ^ ^ 9 / 
Kal Єсті той; exe? TOUT Єтіуфріом ToDvoua. Ñ TE 
^ e ^ ^ 
M5éeia. Qappakis totopettat, kai б TrXoÜros тўс 
^ ^ / / 
eke? ywpas ёк TOY ypvaeiov xai apyupEiwy Kal 
/ ` / 4 6 / \ е 7 
сідтрєіоу кай хаћкєіюу * Sixaiav тра UTrayopever 
[4 ^ / , \ d 
профасіи ts стратєіаѕ, каб f$» ка} Фрібоє 
vpóTepov ёттє\є TOV тт\оў» ToÜTOV: Kal ёстіу 
UTouynpata т áp otv стратєіає, то тє ФріЁєор 
^ / ^ гу a 
тд êv Trois peOopios THs Te Korxidos каї THs 
э / ` A 2 / a ^ M ^ 
I89piías, xav та lacovera, à ToXXaxoD кай THs 
"Appevias kai ths Mydtas kai tov mõyoroyøpwv 
avrais Tommy SetxvuTar. ral pny ка} тєрї 


16 тє ёё àpxñs wAovs, Corais, for ёт: ёё йрхӯѕ ó wAoUs; 
Madvig approving. 

3 6, h allenberg inserts, before ёт! bâs. 

3 {т‹ 54, Madvig, Por éorly. 

3 oiSnpeiwy kal xaXkelov dixalay, A. Miller, for o:dnpelwy xal 
Stxalay ; А. Vogel approving. 
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adventures of Jason and the Argo and the Argo- . 


nauts, had never heard of the things that are agreed 
upon by everybody, but invented the voyage away 
from Aeétes' country and placed it on Oceanus, with- 
out any foundation for his story in history ? 

39. For, as all admit, the original voyage to 
Phasis ordered by Pelias, the return voyage, and 
the occupation, however considerable, of islands on 
the coasting-voyage thither, contain an element of 
plausibility, as do also, I am sure, the wanderings 
which carried Jason still further—just as there is 
an element of plausibility in the wanderings o 
both Odysseus and Menelaus—as evidenced by 
things still to this day pointed out and believed 
in, and by the words of Homer as well. For 
example, the city of Aea is still shown on the 
Phasis, and Aeétes is believed to have ruled over 


Colchis, and the name Aeétes ! is still locally current | 


among the people of that region. Again, Medea 
, the sorceress is a historical person ; and the wealth 
of the regions about Colchis, which is derived from 
the mines of gold, silver, iron, and copper, suggests 
a reasonable motive for the expedition, a motive 
which induced Phrixus also to undertake this voyage 
at an earlier date. Moreover, memorials of both 
expeditions still exist: the sanctuary of Phrixus,? 
situated on the confines of Colchis and Iberia, and 
the sanctuaries of Jason, which are pointed out 
in many places in Armenia and Media and in the 
countries adjacent thereto. More than that, it is 


1 Aeétes was a patronym of a dynasty of Colchian kings. 
See Xenophon, Anab. 5. 6. 37. 

? On this sanctuary and Iberia (east of Colchis) see 
11. 2. 18. 
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Swern kai т» тайту! параћмар kai тї» Про- 
тортіда ка} tov "КАМістомтої шбурі TOv ката, 
т?» Aípvov тото» AéyeTat TOAN тєкилүр& тўс 
тє lácovos стратєіаѕ kal ths pikov: tis 8 
'Iácovos kai tay ётід:оЁаутоу Koryov ка) uéypi 
ths Крђтуѕ кай tis '"IraA(as кай ToU "Адріом, ev 
ёна kai о KaXMpaxos Єтистиаиєтаї, тоте pèv 


Айумітти "Амафти тє Aaxevids уєітора 0n 


Aéyov бу éXeyeia, Hs ) аруз? й 
"Apxpevos, ws ўроєѕ дп" Aintao Кутаїои, 
айт és apyainy érXeov. Aipoviny: 
тотё бе тєрї THY Koryo, 
ої pev ёт'  INXvpioto? mopov a xáacavres éperuà 
Naa пара E£avO5js “Appovins тафіо» * 
йатурош ékria cavo, тд Kev’ Duyddwv т évio rot 
Граєкодє, атар keivov yA@oo дудитує llóXas. 


\ \ \ \, yY э ^ , / з 
tives бе kai TOv "lorpov фуатАєдсаї hacı шеурі 
TOXXoD ToUs тєрї Tov "Їасора, oí 66 kai џёург 
тод ‘Adpiouv: oi pév ката йуроару TOV тотору, OL 
бё xai потарду "Iorpov ёк Tov peyddou "lorpov 

A 3 A Y 9 4 , N ? / р 
THY арути єхорта éxBáXXew eis TOV Абр{а> aci: 
y 6 SQ mb d S Gant / 
талла OUK апідамос OVO aic TOS Xéyovres. 

40. Toravrars у тисә adhoppais б тот? 

ypnoápevos TA uév OpoXoye? Toig (стороуџёрог$, 
1 ravtn, Meineke (Vind. 4), for radrns ; A. Vogel approving. 
? фу ФАєуєіз, hs ùh &pxfr, Meineke (Vind. 5) inserts, after 

Aéywv ; Forbiger, C. Müller, Tardieu, TER 
3 "IAAvpioto, Meineke, for 'IAAvpikoto ; C. Müller approving. 
4 тафіоу, Bentley, for дфіоз; Meineke following. 


5 ró kev, Corais, for rd uév ; Meineke following. 
6 rÉAXa, Groskurd, for rd; Forbiger approving. 
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said that there are many evidences of the expeditions 
of Jason and of Phrixus in the neighbourhood of 
Sinope and the adjacent sea-board and also about 
the Propontis and the Hellespont as far as the 
regions about Lemnos. And there are traces of 
the expedition of Jason, and of the Colchians who 
pursued him, as far as Crete and Italy and the |: 
Adriatic Sea, some of which Callimachus notes when 
he says, * Aegletes! and Anaphe hard by Laconian 
Thera,?" in an elegy whose opening words are, 
* At the outset I shall sing how the heroes sailed 
back from the kingdom of Aeétes of Cytaea to 
ancient Haemonia.*” In another place Callimachus 
speaks about the Colchians, who * stayed their oars 
in the Sea of Illyria beside the tomb-stone of blonde 
Harmonia, and there built a little city, which a 
Greek would call ‘the city of the exiles,’ but which 
their language has named Polae" Some say 
that Jason and his companions even sailed up the 
Ister 5 a considerable distance, while others say that 
he ascended as far as the Adriatic Sea; the former 
make their statement in ignorance of these regions, 
whereas the latter make the assertion that a river 
Ister branches off from the great Ister and empties 
into the Adriatic Sea; but apart from this, what 
they say is neither improbable nor incredible. 

40. Accordingly, it is by availing himself of some 
such basis of fact that Homer tells his story, 
agreeing in some respects with matters of history, 


1 «The radiant one,” epithet of Apollo. To save the 
Argonauts he caused the island of Anaphe, now Nanfi, to 
rise from the sea. - The Argonauts erected a temple there 
to ** Apollo Aegletes." 2 In Cyrene. See 8. 3. 19. 

3 Thessaly. See 9. 5. 23. * See б. 1. 9. 5 Danube. 
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Trpoc pub ever бе Toros, eos т purdrrov Kat 
KOLVOV Kab iScov. дрохоуєї pév, бта» Tov } Айітти 
óvopd en, кай TÓV lácova kai тйу "Аруф хеут, 
kal Tapa тўр Alay? т?р Аай пЛатту, кай Tov 
Ebvecv ё ev Anpve кавідрит, каї тош) TO AXoXet 
pirn THY vijcov, kai Tapa т» Мудеа» rip 
Kipenv фарракіба то 


avToKactyynTny óXoóbpovos Aintao: 
(Od. 10. 137) 


тросшиботогєі бё TOV efwxeavic pòv tov катӣ тўи 
тАдути cvuBávra. тө ат éxeivou тоб под. mel. ` 
KAKELVO, ÙTOKELÉVOV [LEV TovTOV, EÙ Мёуєтан, 


"Аруф TacipuéXovaa, | (Od, 12. 70) 


ws ÈV ура ріцого TOT OLS Kal evavdpodar тў vav- 
a ToMas уєрорёртс" є 8, фапер б Хктїфібо 
once rapaXaBav pdptupa Mipveppov, ôs ёр тф 
фквамі тоијсаѕ тр olxnow тод Aifjrov трф 
та% ávaToXais éxrós Treu.Ü val фт йто тод 
ITeMov TOV ‘ldgova ка} корісаи TÓ bépos, oUT av . 
7 ёті то Oépos ёкєѓсє торт? qriÜavós Aéyovro es 
фүу®та$ кай apaveis TÓT OUS ойса,? о00 0 бе 
єрїї Kal ао{к@ъ кай ka" ид TOGOÜTOV ёктє- 
Tomio évæv TAOS ойт’ éyOoÉos ойтє maciuéXov. 


3 , A 4 ^ э 4 , ` 
(ov0é кот’ ay péya кФа$ avyyayev а®тд< 
"Inowv 
e 
é£ Ains, TeXécas áXy,vóea cav odor, 


1 тфу, Corais inserts, before Aijrnp. 
2 тђу Alay, Corais inserts before thy Aialny (ог róv Alftny) ; 
Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
3 офта, B. Niese inserts, after róvovs. 
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but adding to them an element of myth, thus 
adhering to a custom that is not only his own but 
one common to poets. He agrees with history 
when he uses the name of * Aeétes,'! when he 
tells of Jason and the Argo, when, with * Aea” 
in mind, he invents “ Aeaea," ? when he establishes 
Euneos in Lemnos, when he makes the island of 
Lemnos beloved of Achilles, and when, with Medea 
in mind, he makes the sorceress Circe “own sister 
to the baleful Aeétes.” But he adds an element 
of myth when he transfers to Oceanus the wanderings 
that follow the voyage to Aeétes’ country. For if 
the facts above-mentioned be assumed, then the 
words, “the Argo that is in all men’s minds," are 
also properly used, inasmuch as the expedition is 


supposed to have taken place in well-known and | 
populous regions. But if the facts were as Demetrius | 


of Scepsis maintains, on the authority of Mimnermus 
. (Mimnermus places the home of Aeétes in Oceanus, 
outside the inhabited world in the east, and affirms 
that Jason was sent thither by Pelias and brought 
` back the fleece), then, in the first place, the expedi- 
tion thither in quest of the fleece would not sound 
plausible (since it was directed to unknown and 
obscure countries), and in the second place, the 
voyage through regions desolate and uninhabited 
and so out-of-the-way from our part of the world 
would be neither famous nor *in all men's minds." 
Mimnermus says: * Never would Jason himself have 
brought back the great fleece from Aea, accom- 
plishing his mind-racking journey and fulfilling the 

1 Od, 12. 70. 

з Od. 11. 70; 19. 3. Homer's “ Aeaea” (home of Circe) 


was an invention based upon *'*Aea," which he actually 
knew. Strabo alludes to the same thing in 1. 2. 10. 
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bfpia Ti) Herin reréwv хаћєттоёѕ àcÜXov, 
oùð dv én’ ’Oxeavod каћор ixovro póov: 
ка} vtroBas, 
Aintrao поми, тоб: T окёоѕ "Немого 
axtives Хрисёр кєіата: ev дама 
70 ^ à -S > t » wv 0 ^ М | f 1 
кєарод пара xeiXea , tv’ yero Beios Inowv.) 


III 


1. 0202 тодт єў "Ератосбєтея, бт avdpav ойк 
э фр 4 9 \ 4 4 
akiov uvijugs Єттї т\ёо> шєшуттаї, TA uév éAéyyov, 
, ^ 
Ta $ wicrevwv ка} цартисі урофиємос айтоќ$, 
olov Ларісту kai тоіойтоіѕ AANOLS. Kal yap єї тг 
Aéyouaty àXyÜés, où шартисі ye éxetvos YpNoTéoY 
тєрї айтод, о00ё r.a TevTréov бій тобто" UAN ёт) 
A ^ , ^ 4 
Tv абіомоуау àvópOv pfovwv TQ тоойтф TpÓTQ 
D 4 
хрпстёор, ої ToXXà uèv ElpnKacw єў, TOA дё 
xai TrapaXeXoimagiv й) ойу ixavas é£eimrov, ovdév 
, е 4 
Ò éyevopévas. о 06 Aapaoty xpa@pevos шартирі 
ovdey бгаферєї тод каЛодутоє шартира Tov Bep- 
^ , 
yatov 7 тд» Мєастлоу Evrjpepov ка тойс dXXovs, 
э < v / \ , 
ods айтос єїрткє OuaBáNXov тт» þprvapiav. Kal 
tovtov & ёра тб» Мірши айтдє Меуєг, TOV др 
1 These lines are regarded as a marginal note by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Miiller. 


A— re -—————  À— с tti 


' Since Antiphanes of Berga, in Thrace, was the typical 
romancer, ‘‘ Bergaean” became a proverbial epithet for 
writers of his type. It is not known whether Euhemerus 
was from Messene in Sicily, or from Messene in the Pelopon- 
nesus. He made extensive journeys by order of Cassander, 
King of Macedonia (316-297 5.c.). In his work on ‘‘Sacred 
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difficult task for insolent Pelias, nor would they 
have come even to the fair stream of Oceanus” ; 
and further on he says: " То the city of Aeétes, 
where the rays of the swift Sun lie in a chamber of 
gold beside the lips of Oceanus, whither glorious 
Jason went." — 


ПІ 


—— is wrong on this point too, that he / 
makes mention at too great length of men who do 


not deserve mention, censuring them in some things, 
while in other things he believes them and uses 
them as authorities—for instance, Damastes and 
others of his type. For even if there is an element 
of truth in what they say, we should not on that 
account use them as authorities, or believe them, 
either; on the contrary, we should use in such 
a way only men of repute—men who have been 
right on many points, and who, though they have 
omitted many things, or treated them inadequately, 
have said nothing with false intent. But to use 
Damastes as an authority is no whit better than to 


cite as authorities the “ Bergaean "—or rather the 
Messenian uhemeru and the other writers whom 
Eratosthenes ites, in order to ridicule their 


absurdities. Eratosthenes himself tells us one of the 
absurd stories of Damastes, who assumes that the 


History" he gave a fanciful account of his travels, and, 
on the basis of various inscriptions which he said he 
saw, attempted to rationalize the whole system of Greek 
mythology. 
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'Apáflov коћтоу Мил» vroAauávovros civat, 
Atoripov бе Tov ZtpouPixouv mpea Beas ' AÓqvaiav 
adnyoupevoy бій тоў Kúðvov avaresa ёк тӯс 
Какас ёт) tov Xodomny worapov, ds mapa та 
Zobca pei, xal афикётба teccapaxoctaiov eis ` 
Zoüca: тадта $ айтф бітупсасвам avrov тд» 
Avotepov. cira Üavudbew ! ei тд» Кофратть xai 
Tov Түр» ўр Suvatov біакофагмта tov KüOvov eis 
тд» Xoaorny ёкВаћєїр. 

2. Où povoy бё тайт äv Tis ertonunvatto, GAN 
бт. kal тєрї TOv TovTwy? ovdée xal’ éavróv па 
yvopisa. cvai þýoas? та каб Exacta axptBo- 
oyoupeva, Kai KEedevoas "uiv uù padiws Tots 
тоХодог mioTeúew, Kal Tas aitias dia nakpüv 
атобойс, бі as ovdevit muatevréov uvÜoXovobvrt 
тєрї тфу Kata tov llórvrov xal tov 'Aópíav, 
autos émiatevae тоф TUXOVGL. тогуйртог TOY шер 
Часикдбу KoAtrov érriatevaev бовіготатоу THs Kad 
nas Oaratrns стиєїоу, тоб Kata Arooxoupiada 
т» Фу тф тоб llóvrov pvyp суєддр te каї 
трі XuM oL aTadios ёобгротёроу бутоє кай кат 
айтоу ёк той стабіаєцод ov noi той тє 
"Абрісу ка} rà йарктікй Kal Tà ёсуата биєвіфу 
ovdevos améxetar uvÜdOovs. тпєтпістєукє бе xal 
wept TOV ёю orv 'HpaxkXeiov  roXXois 
ривадбесі, Képyny тє удао» кай dAXovs топос 


1 On 0avpá(ew вее Н. Berger (Die geog. Frag. des Erat., p. 
44) and C. Frick (Bursian’s Jahresb. 1880, p. 552). 

З яфутеу, Kramer conjectures, for -Tóxw»; C. Müller, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 

Ж өй; A. Miller, for фте!; A. Vogel approving. 

4 obbev(, A. Miller, for o55é; and риволоуобуті, for ped’ b 
Aéye: бті, for which Siebenkees’ ofov appears in the editions. 
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Arabian Gulf is a lake, and that Diotimus, the son 
of Strombichus, sailed, at the head of an embassy 
of the Athenians, from Cilicia up the Cydnus River 
to the Choaspes River, which flows by Susa, and 
reached Susa on the fortieth day ; and Eratosthenes 
says that Damastes was told all this by Diotimus 
himself. And then, Eratosthenes adds, Damastes 
wonders whether it was really possible for the 
Cydnus River to cut across the Euphrates and the 
Tigris and to empty into the Choaspes. 

2. Not only might one disapprove of Eratosthenes 
for telling such a story, but also for this reason : after 
admitting that the exact details about the seas were 
not yet known even in his own time, and although 
he bids us not to be too ready to accept the authority 
of people at haphazard, and although he gives at 
length the reasons why we should believe no one 
who writes mythical tales about the regions along 
the Euxine and the Adriatic, yet he himself accepted 
the authority of people at haphazard. So, for 
example, he believed that the Gulf of Issus is the 
most easterly point of the Mediterranean ; whereas 
the point at Dioscurias in the extreme corner of the 
Euxine Sea is farther east by almost three thousand 
stadia, even according to Eratosthenes himself, if we 
follow the reckoning by stadia which he gives. And 
when he describes the northernmost and extreme 
parts of the Adriatic Sea there is nothing fabulous 
about them from which he holds aloof. And he has 
also given credence to many fables about the regions 
beyond the Pillars of Heracles, mentioning an 
island named Cerne and other countries which are 
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C 48 óvouátov tovs unóauoU vuvi Secxvupévous, пері 
Фу uvgcÓgcópeÜa xai йстєроу. єйтар тє TOUS 
аруаютатоує TrAeiv цем! Kata XgaTe(av ?) pmo- 
piav, ш) reXaryiteiw бё, 4ХА@ пара удо, кадатер 
tov 'lácova, óvmep kai péxpe Ts "Appevias kai 
Mydias ёк tav KóXxov aTpareücat adévta tas 

^ е? / ` ` » N з 
vads, VaTepóv фот тд тамаду obre Tov Eb£ewov 
Üappeiv tiva пАєїу, obre пара МЗ» kal Xvpíav 

M М э A . \ ГА M ` 
Kat Кіїикіам. є, pev оду TOUS таан TOUS тро 

^ e [4 4 4 Oe , } [4 A 
TNS прєтєраѕ №уєг илл, ovóév єдо& деле Trepi 
> / / 7 9 > эу » 9 > 7 з « 
ёкєір–у Xéyeiw, ойт’ ei ЄтАєоу, ойт ei pý. €i Òe 
тєрї TOY Lvr9uovevouévov, ойк йу окуса: TIES 
єйтєїу ws oí Tanratol pakporépas 08005 фаробртаї 

b! ^ A / ^ 
kai катӣ уду ка} ката далатта» TeXécavTes TOY 
ÜeTepov, єї ұр) тросєуєг тоїѕ Xeyouévots* olov 

^ , 
Auóvvaos xai 'HpakAfjs ка) adtos о асо», ёт б! 
oí bd тоб пото? Xeyópevot, ‘Odvacevs xai 
MevéAaos. каї Onoéa 8ё xai Перідоци paxpas 
"eiK0g ott стратєіас UTropeivayTas катамитєїу 
бобам тері éavtav ws cis " А:дои катаВартас, Tods 
66 Acooxovpous émiperntas Tie даћ№асотѕ АєхӨў- 
vat kai cwthpas Tov TrXeóvrov. Ñ тє Міо 
даХаттократіа Opurcirat Kai з) Powixwr vavtiria, 
Di `~ \ м ^ e , ^ > ^ 
ої kal rà ёЁю TOv "НракАєйом oaTqXcv ётў\@о» 
Kal TONEIS ёктісау каке kai пері TA pésa THS 
Мія птараміає шкрӧ» тфу Tpwixdy Čorepov. 
А іуєіам 56 xal `Ауттрора ка} 'EveroUs kai ат\Ф< 
1 пёр, Bernhardy, Groskurd, В. Niese, for ка; Forbiger, 
A. Vogel, approving. 
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nowhere pointed out to-day—matters about which I 
shall speak later on. And although Eratosthenes 
has said that the earliest Greeks made voyages for 
the sake of piracy or of commerce, not, indeed, in 
the open sea, but along the coast—as did Jason, who 
actually abandoned his ships and, starting from the 
Colchians, penetrated as far às Armenia and Media 
—he says later on that in ancient times no one had 
the courage to sail on the Euxine Sea, or along 
Libya, Syria, or Cilicia. Now if by *the ancients " 
he means those who lived in the times of which 
we of to-day have no records, then I am in no wise 
concerned to speak about them, as to whether they 
made voyages or not. But if he means men who 
are mentioned in history, then one would not 
hesitate to affirm that the ancients will be shown to 
have made longer journeys, both by land and by sea, 
than have men of a later time, if we are to heed 
what tradition tells us: for instance, Dionysus, and 
Heracles, and Jason himself; and, again, Odysseus 
and Menelaus, whose stories are narrated by the 
poet. And again, it is doubtless because Theseus 
and Pirithous had the hardihood to make such long 
journeys as they made that they left behind them 
the reputation of having gone down to Hades, and 
that the Dioscuri were called “ guardians of the sea " 
and “saviours of sailors.” Again, the maritime 
supremacy of Minos is far-famed, and so are the 
voyages of the Phoenicians, who, a short time after 
the Trojan War, explored the regions beyond the 
Pillars of Heracles and founded cities both there and 
in the central parts of the Libyan sea-board. As to 
Aeneas, Antenor, and the Enetians, and, in a word, 
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Tous ёк тоб Tpwixovd "oXéuov TXavyÜévras eis 
тайата» тї} oixovpévny akiov ш) тр тамиф» 
^ r 
avOparwv vopícav; Gcuvéfm yap 67) тоф; тотє 
"EXAXgciw opotws xai Trois BapBdpos 014 тд» THs 
aTpaTeías xXpóvov атоВаћєїу та тє бу oikq xai TH 
[4 / З е? M ^ 9 r 
стратєіа поргавеута dice perà Thy той IMov 
катастрофу тої тє viKnoavtas émi XgaTeiav 
\ \ 3 / b M ^ \ 
тратёсдои 014 Tas atropias, кай TOAD uüXXov TOUS 
дттувеутас xal Tepiyevouévovs ёк тоў полецом. 
kai б) ка} mocis ото тойтау TrAeta Tat KTLTGOHVAL 
^ ^ e 
Aéyovrau. катай таса» тту Єва ts EXXá80s 
тараћар, Єсть & бтоу kai thy џєсбусар. 
3. Eizrav ё кай айтоѕ, ovrócov mpovBn à THs 
^ ^ , [4 
oixoupévns eis yv@ou Tois per AXé£avópov xai 
9 э A nó é > \ A ^ 
xaT айтфр Hon, petaBéBnxev ёті tov тєрї тоў 
[4 ^ ^ 
суђиатоѕ Xoyov, OVX! тєрї тоў т) oikovuévms, 
с . 9 [4 ^ ` , ^ , , 
бтєр Ти OLKELOTEPOY TQ тєрї аут №уф, алла, 
ToD т cuuTraons ys’ Set uév yap xal TovTOU 
pvnoOjvat, pn ataxtos 5é єїтФ» ойи, бт. 
A e 4 , e , / , 
сфогроє:ѕ 7) сйитата, оду ws ёк торису ÓÉ, 
aN’ бує туйс avwparias, ётїфёрє TO TAHOOS 
^ / ^ ^ є 
TOV ÈV шєрєг шєетасупратісибу avTíjs, ої cupBai- 
vovciv ёк тє йбато$ Kal Tupds ка cecpav xal 
, 4 чом / 205 5 ^ 
ауафистратом Kal áàXXov To.ovTOV, OVS évraüÜa, 
\ ГА ГА ` ` x 
Thy taki d$vXárTev. TO pev yap adpatpoedés 
пері SrAnv ту» vv amò THs тод OXov ews 
cupPaiver, oí 8ё тоодто peTacynpaTicpol TYV 


1 See note 2, page 40. 
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the survivors of the Trojan War that wandered forth 
into the whole inhabited world.—is it proper not to 
reckon them among the men of ancient times? For 
it came about that, on account of the length of the 
campaign, the Greeks of that time, and the bar- 
barians as well,lost both what they had at home and 
what they had acquired by the campaign; and so, 
after the destruction of Troy, not only did the 
victors turn to piracy because of their poverty, but 
still more the vanquished who survived the war. 
And, indeed, it is said that a great many cities were 
founded by them along the whole sea-coast outside 
of Greece, and in some places in the interior also. 

3. Now after Eratosthenes has himself told what 
great advances in the knowledge of the inhabited 
world had been made not only by those who came 
after Alexander but by those of Alexander’s own 
times, he passes to his discussion of the shape of the 
world, not indeed of the inhabited world—which 
would have been more appropriate to his discussion 
of that subject—but of the earth as a whole; of 
course, one must discuss that point too, but not out 
of its proper place. And so, after he has stated 
that the earth as a whole is spheroidal !—not spher- 
oidal indeed as though turned by a sphere-lathe, but 
that it has certain irregularities of surface—he pro- 
ceeds to enumerate the large number of its successive 
changes in shape—changes which take place as the 
result of the action of water, fire, earthquakes, 
volcanic eruptions, and other similar agencies ; and 
here too he does not preserve the proper order. 
For the spheroidal shape that characterises the earth 
as a whole results from the constitution of the uni- 
verse, but such changes as Eratosthenes mentions do : 
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pev бм» уди ovdéey éfaXXdrrovatw (Фу yap Tots 
peydros. evadavitetat тд obro шкра), THS бе 
oixoupévns  O.aÜécew ётёраѕ xai érépas Tivas 
amepydtovtar, kai Tas просєуєїс aitias NAAS 
кад ANNAS éyovat. 

4. Мамета ё фе тусі парасуєї», Tas 
ё, dtcyiriows kal трісувмою amò Өаћатттѕ 
стадіоїс ката, THY pecoyatay opatat TOoXXa x oU 
Kóyxov kai ócTpéov кад ynpapvdwv TMfj0os Kal 
Atuvo8áXaTra,, кадатєр doi тєрї TO ієрбу той 


“Appovos kai ту» ёт айто! 000v трісувмом 


7 5 M M % / , / 
oTadiwy osav’ поћи yap eivat у йогу дотрёоюр, 
as тє kai viv ёт єйріакесваї ToXXovUs, ava- 
фистиата тє даМатттє eis bros дуаВаллем, T pos 
o Kal vavayia Oadattiov пМоїфи Seixvuc@at, 
м &dá 9 А › 120 } 
єфасам ба Tov? уасцатоє ёкВєВрасдог, ка 
ёті астумбіау  ávakeiaÜa, Serdivas emuypapny 
éyovtas Кортусіоу Oewpav. тата Ò cimwv thy 
XtTpadtwvos mawe? бобам тоб dvaixod, xai ёт. 

/ ^ ^ ^ \ еч / / > v 
ElavOov тоў Дубойў. то? uév EiávOov Xéyovros emt 
d / / , / e 2 э 
АртаЁёрЁоо уємєсбаї uéyav айурду, (oT kM- 

^ / 
пєїу ToTapovs Kat Aipvas kai фрёата' avTOv тє 
idety® moray) просо ато Ths баМматттіє Мідоує 
тє KoyyuAL@ders* ка} дстрака 5 ктємаодєа kai 
npapvbev типфрата Kal Ммировахаттам? èv- 
^ ^ / 
Ариєміоїє каї Matinvois kai ёу Ppvyia ті) като, 


ә qe» 


1 èr’ abré, A. Miller, for èr’ айтф, and Cascorbi’s ёт’ айтоб. 

? bid. rov, Corais, for бід To. 

З leav, Corais on the authority of ghno, for eibévau ; Cobet 
independently ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, approving. 

1 AlOous тє ku'yxvAidbeis, the old reading of the editors on 
the authority of B is retained by Corais, for the Лоу тє ка} 
коухиміфбт of 1A; Kramer, Meineke, Müller-Dübner, follow- 
ing, but omitting the xal. 
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not in any particular alter the eatth as a whole 
(changes so insignificant are lost in great bodies), 
though they do produce conditions in the inhabited 
world that are different at one time from what they 
are at another, and the immediate causes, which 
produce them are different at different times. 

4. Eratosthenes says further,that this question in 
particular has presented a problem: how ‘does it 
come about that large quantities 6f mussel-shells, 
oyster-shells, scallop-shells, and also S&lt-marshes are 
found іп many places in the intéfior at a distance of 
two thousand or three thousand stadia from the sea— 
for instance (to quote Eratosthenes) irt'the neighbour- 
hood of the temple of Ammon and along the road, 
three thousand stadia in length, that leads-to it? 
At that place, he says, there is a large deposit of 
oyster-shells, and many beds of salt are still to be 
found there, and jets of salt-water rise to some 
height ; besides that, they show pieces of wreckage 
from seafaring ships which the natives said had been 
cast up through a certain chasm, and on small columns 
dolphins are dedicated that bear the inscription : 
* Of Sacréd Ambassadors of Cyrene.” Then he 
goes on to praise the opinion of Strato, the physicist, 
and also that of Xanthus of Lydia. In the first 
place he praises the opinion of Xanthus, who says 
that in the reign of Artaxerxes there was so great a 
drought that the rivers, lakes, and wells dried ир; 
that far from the sea, in Armenia, Matiene, and 
Lower Phrygia, he himself had often seen, in many 
places, stones in the shape of a bivalve, shells of the 
pecten order, impressions of scallop-shells, and a 


5 ботрака, Madvig, for та. 
6 Акщуовілаттам, Meineke, for Ашуовіладтам. 
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Ov буєка пеєідєсдаг ta media тотё Өбахаттаъ» 
/ ^ \ r y ^ e 
yevéoOar. tov бе Yrpdtwvos ёт, uáXXov ATTO- 

/ ^ Г 
иєроу THS aitioroytas, Ste d«oiv оїєтсба Tov 
М 
Ebfewov uù ëxew mpotepov тд xarà Bwtávriov 
стбиа, TOUS 66 поташойс Bidcacbar кай ávoi£at 
\ 9 9 ` , 4 а 9 з ^ ` 
TOUS els avTOv éufáXXovras, єт ёктєтєї} TO 
0дор eis тду Протортіда xai тду 'EXX9joTovrov. 
N 9 э AN ^ \ ` 9 e ^ 
то Ò aùrò cupBHvar Kal тєрї т» каб" Hpas 
OáXarrav: Kal yap évraÜÜa тб» катӣ Утумас 
^ ГА ГА Ў ^ ^ 
éxpaynvat торор, TANpæl cions йпо TOY Torauóv 
^ 0 / A бё ` » 9 ^ 
THs Oaratrns, ката бе THY Єкрисіи avaxadruPOjvat 
ГА ^ 
Ta Tevaywðn протєроу. фёрє Ò aitiav, проток 
е? ^ м 4 ^ , N KA 
pev бт Ths Єва Өаћатттѕ kal tis évrós Tobdados 
Єтерб» otiw, ёте: бт kal viv ёт, tawia Tis 
e ГА 9 N ^ > ГА > N \ 
Ü$aXos діатётакєу amò Tie Eùpæmns Єті тї» 
« ^ ^ 
AtBunv, es av pn pâs ovons TpóTepov Tis T€ 
évros Kal THS ёктб$. Kal Bpayvtata uév eivat Tà 
\ N [4 N \ \ N ` 
тєрї tov llóvrov, тд dé Kpnrixov kai Уккбмікбу 
^ ГА ^ 
kai XapOQov TéXayos сфодра Babéa. тфу yap 
тотаңф» п\єістюр Kal peyiaTov peóvrov amò 
т йрктоо xai THS аъатоћ№ѕ, éxeiva pev idvos 
^ і чо зм \ / [4 ` ` 
mrnpovobat, та ала 66 uévew Babéa. б kai 
ГА . ` \ ГА / , 
умикитатти eivai ттуу Llovtixny даЛаттам, tas т 
éxpuces yiverOar eis ods букєкмтаї TÓTTovS та, 
9 А ^ \ A ^ \ , e 
ёдафу.  бокєїи бе кй» yooOnvat tov Ióvrov óXov 
ГА ^ 
eis ÜoTepov, àv pevwolv ai Єтїррїтєїє тоайтал" 
` N ^ » L4 ` 9 , ^ ^ 
«ai yap viv non Tevaryigery Tà év дріатері TOU 
Ilovrov, Tov тє Larpuvdnooov Kab та каМойнєма, | 


1 Western side. -2 See 7. 6. 1. 
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salt-marsh, and therefore was persuaded that these 
plains were once sea. Then Eratosthenes praises the 
opinion of Strato, who goes still further into the 
question of causes, because Strato says he believes 
the Euxine Sea formerly did not have its outlet at 
Byzantium, but the rivers which empty into the 
Euxine forced and opened a passage, and then the 
water was discharged into the Propontis and the 
Hellespont. The same thing, Strato says, happened 
in the Mediterranean basin also; for in this case the 
passage at the Pillars was broken through when the 
sea had been filled by the rivers, and at the time of 


| the outrush of the water the places that had hitherto 


been covered with shoal-waters were left dry. 
Strato proposes as a cause of this, first, that the beds 
of the Atlantic and the Mediterranean are on different 
levels, and, secondly, that at the Pillars even at the 
present day a submarine ridge stretches across from 
Europe to Libya, indicating that the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic could not have been one and the 
same formerly. The seas of the Pontus region, Strato 
continues, are very shallow, whereas the Cretan, the 
Sicilian, and the Sardinian Seas are very deep ; for 
since the rivers that flow from the north and east 
are very numerous and very large, the seas there are 
being filled with mud, while the others remain deep; 
and herein also is the reason why the Pontus is 
sweetest, and why its outflow takes place in the 
direction of the inclination - of its bed. Strato 
further says it is his opinion that the whole Euxine 
Sea will be silted up at some future period, if such 
inpourings continue; for even now the regions on 
the left side! of the Pontus are already covered 
with shoal waters; for instance, Salmydessus,? and 
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2:105 ото TOY vavriküv Ta тєрї Tov "lorpov Kal 
T)» XkvÜOv épguíav. таха 5e! kal тб тоб Appo- 
vos ієрӧу протероу ёті тї ваматттв бу ёкрусєоѕ 
yevopévns viv èv тў ueaoyaía «eia 0a. єікабе 
тє TO цаутєїоу є0\№0уюсѕ ёті TocoÜTov уємбсваї 
émipavés тє kal yvøpipov ёті бдаћаттр бу" Tov тє 
ёт) поћ) ойтос ёктотісрӧу ато Tijg даћатттѕ 
ойк evAOYoV ToLeiy THY Viv одсау ётфаъ»еаъ Kal 
oktav: тт te AlyvmTov то палар бӨахаттт) 
кмиєєсваї шеурі TOV ёду TOV пері тд IIyXovotov, 
ка} tò Kácov дроѕ каї ттуу 24pfevíóa Мулти" 
ёт. your kal viv катӣ. тт» Alyverrov ths ddpupidos 
дритторбупз Updupovs Kal KoyyvAwders єйрі- 
скєсбаг tous Воброис, ws av rTeÜaXarTouévqgs THs 
yøpas xai тод тотоу парт тої Trepi тд Kdatov 
kal ta Гёрра xarovpeva tevayilovtos, ware 
cvvárTew TQ Tf '"EpvÜpác кота: Фидойств бе 
т< ÜÉaXárrgs avaxarudOjvat, petvac 8. т» 
SupBovida Миз}, elt expayhvar ка} тайтть, 
dore éw wyevécÜa.. os 8 abros xal tis 
kaXovuévns Moipidos? rAipvns тойс aiyiadovs 
aiytarois® даћатттѕ uáXXov 7) потароб Tr poa cot- 
Kévat. TÒ pev otv ёткй$єсба& Tore тому uépos 
TOV терор Єті каїройс Twas kai там» арака- 
Мттєс@а Soin tis àv 05 Ò айтос кай тд Tots 
ёбафети› avopanroy elvat thy үўу áracav тї» viv 
tiparov, кадатєр ye v) Aia xai тї» ЄваМом, 
бу 7 оікобиєм, Tooavtas* Ócyouévqv, ócas avTos 

1 бе, Corais, for 5f. 

2 kaħovpévns Molpidos, Corais, for ‘AAmupldos. 

3 діугалоїз, Corais inserts, after aiy:aAovs; Meineke follow- 


ing ; C. Müller, A. Vogel, approving. 
* те, Meineke deletes, after rooatras ; A. Miller approving. 
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the land at the mouth of the Ister, which sailors 
call *the Breasts," and the desert of Scythia!; 
perhaps too the temple of Ammon was formerly on 
the sea, but is now situated in the interior because 
there has been an outpouring of the sea. Strato 
conjectures that the oracle of Ammon with good 
reason became so distinguished and so well-known as 
it is if it was situated on the sea, and that its 
present position so very far from the sea gives no ' 
reasonable explanation of its present distinction 
and fame; and that in ancient times Egypt was 
covered by the sea as far as the bogs about Pelusium, 
Mt. Casius, and Lake Sirbonis ; at all events, even 
to-day, when the salt-lands in Egypt are dug up, the 
excavations are found to contain sand and fossil-shells, 
as though the country had been submerged beneath 
the sea and the whole region round Mt. Casius and 
the so-called Gerrha had once been covered with 
shoal water so that it connected with the Gulf of the 
Red Sea; and when the sea retired, these regions 
were left bare, except that the Lake Sirbonis 
remained ; then the lake also broke through to the 
sea, and thus became a bog. In the same way, 
Strato adds, the beaches of the so-called Lake 
Moeris? more nearly resemble sea-beaches than 
river-banks. Now one may admit that a great part 
of the continents was once covered by water for 
certain periods and was then left bare again; and in 
the same way one may admit also that the whole 
surface of the earth now submerged is uneven, at the 
bottom of the sea, just as we might admit, of course, 
that the part of the earth above water, on which we 
live, is subject to all the changes mentioned by 


1 See 7. 4. 5. 2 Birket-el-Kerun. See 17. 1. 35. 
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"Братосдбуте єїрїкє џєтаВоћаѕ` doe mpos ye 
Tov FlávÜov Xoyov oùðèv йр ёуог Tis просферєгу 
йтотор. 

5. IIpós бе tov Xrpárova Xéyow av, бт. 
то\\ф» aitiwy дутау adeis тадта TA pH дута 
airtüTrat.  проттпи yap ата» dnoiv, Ste тї 
évtos даћатттс кад Tis ёктдѕ ой тайтду тд ёдафоѕ 
ка} б Buds.  Trpós yap то шєтєарібєсваю тайтти 
Kal тапєобсва: ral émueXUCew тотоиѕ Twas каї 
dvaywpely ar айтфу ой ToUTÓ ёстір айтор, TÒ! 
dXXa kai Ха, ёдафу tà uév талтегубтєра elvat 
Ta бе йфиродтєра, AAAA тд avrà тй? ёдафт поте 
èv рєтєорібєс дог, поте Ò ab таптєшодсваєї ках 
cuveEaipey 1) ovvevdidovar тб aréXayos: Фварбиє 
pé» yàp émicX ica. av, TaTvevader 0 араёдрашо 
йу eis THY àpxyaíav karáaTaciv. єї yàp? otto, 
Seno: mXeovaa uà THs даћатттсѕ aiduidie— yevouévo 
THY émikAvatv cupBaiverv, кавалер Фу таїѕ Tyu- 
pupiow* ù Taie dvaBdceot TOY поташбиу, тотё 
бу émevexÜévros érépoÜev, тотё Ò av&nbévtos 
тоб datos. AAN ой@ ai айбтавіс аброс каї 

? / > / м n e , 
аїфиібіо оідаіроута,5 000 at mrnpmuptioes 
TocoÜTov ётщ&ёроит: xpóvov, OVS йтаютої cow, 
ойтє катд THY "uerépav ЄтикЛдбоцся ÜáXarrav, 

ээ wv м М . , ^ `q 
ооё mrov бтуує.  Xovróv otv аїтиійсваг тд ёдафоѕ 


1 rd, Corais inserts, before ЙЛЛа xal &AAa; Meineke fol- 
lowing ; C. Müller approving. 

2 abrà Tá, Sterrett, for тё айта. 

3 Sterrett deletes the ovx inserted by Kramer before ойто ; 
Meineke, C. Müller, Forbiger, following Kramer. 

4 èv rais rAnuuuplow, omitted by the type-setters in the 
edition of Kramer, and left uncorrected in the edition of 
Meineke. 5 oibalvovra:, C. Müller, for бдмаутаї. 
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Eratosthenes himself; and therefore, so far as the 
argument of Xanthes is concerned, one cannot bring 
against it any charge of absurdity. 

5. Against Strato, however, one might urge that, 
although there are many real causes of these changes, 
he overlooks them and suggests causes that do not 
exist; for he says their primary cause is that the 
beds of the Mediterranean Sea and of the Atlantic 
Ocean are not on the same level, and that their depth 
is not the same. But I reply that the cause of the 
rising and the falling of the sea, of its inundation of 
certain tracts of country, and of its subsequent 
retirement from them, is not to be sought for in the 
varying levels of the beds of the sea, in that some 
are lower and others higher, but in the fact that the 
beds of the sea themselves sometimes rise, and, on 
the other hand, sometimes sink, and in the fact that 
the sea rises or recedes along with its beds ; for when 
the sea is lifted up, it will overflow, and when it is 
lowered, it will subside to its former level. Indeed, 
if what Strato says is true, then the overflow will 
necessarily follow every sudden increase in the 
volume of the sea ; for instance, at every high tide 
of the sea or whenever the rivers are at their flood — 
in the one case the water having been brought in 
from other parts of the sea, in the other case the 
volume of water having been increased. But neither 
do the increases from the rivers come on all at the 
same time and suddenly and thus cause a swelling of 
the sea, nor do the tides persist long enough to do so 
(they are not irregular, either), nor do they cause 
inundations either on the Mediterranean Sea or any- 
where else. Therefore, it remains for us to find the 
cause in the floor of the sea, either that which under- 
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a M = , e , 4 ` э , 
й то TH далатту vroKeipevov Т} TO ёткАу$диєроь>, 
^ е \ A , a 
padrov бе TO D$aXov. поћ№) yap єдкіуттотєром 
М! , , 7 \ 
xai petaBoras OÓárrovs дасдаг Óvvápevov TO 
évvypov- xai yàp TÒ TvevpaTiwxov TO TávTOV TÓV 
a з 2 , A , э € » 
TOtLoUTOV аїтіоу TrÀéov ёртадда. arr, ws ej, 
TOV TOLOUTOV атєрүасткб» ott malv TO avrà 
М 1 2 Ф \ \ > Р 0 \ de e , 
та! ёдафэ тотё uév éfaipea at тоте бе Uditnaww 
AapBaverv, ой тд TA pèv elvat отла та ÔÈ ўттор 
o бе тобто Xaufáve, vouitov rep Єті Tov 
тотадфь» cupPBaiver, тобто Kai ёті т OaraTrns 
^ ^ , , 
атаутбу, TO GTO TOV uereepev тотоу eivat THY 
e ^ A 
рисчи. ойбе yap йу тод ката Вибаутіоу род то 
&6ados утійто, Xéyov brnXorepor то той Evfeivov 
7) то T Протортідос xai тод ЄЁўє TreXdryovs, ара 
Kai airíav простібєїс" amd yap Tis іАшоє тўс 
áTÓ TOV ToTapav KaTapepopévns mAnpovabat 
tov Виббу каї Врауди yivecOat, бій тобто бе xai 
^ , 
peiv eis Ta extos. тор Ò афтду Xoyov xai ёті тту» 
Пиєтєрау Odrattav otipnacay petadéper прос 
THY EXTOS, BS kai TaUTNS pereopórepoy тойдафос 
^ ^) ^ 
т0:000с тод отокєциќроо TQ  ArAavrtkQ TreXáryev- 
Kat yap айт) ёк по\\оу потарбу TXnpoUrat, 
Kat Thy спостабиту тӯ iXvos бєухєтає THY avd- 
Xoyov. éxpijv ойр xai Tov eia povv брор yiver Oat 
^ A / b! b! lá M A 
TQ ката Bufdyriv tov ката XT5Xas kai тты 
Камтуу». adda тобто uév 60° Єройсь yap какєї 
l avrà Td, Sterrett restores, the reading of the MSS., 
against the rà айта of Corais and subsequent editors. 


1 The Rock of Gibraltar. See 3. 5. 5. 
2 That is, the current of the Mediterranean should be 
toward the Atlantic just as that of the Euxine is toward 
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lies the sea or that which is temporarily flooded, but 
preferably the submarine floor. For the floor that is 
saturated with water is far more easily moved and is 
liable to undergo more sudden changes ; for the air- 
element, which is the ultimate cause of all such 
occurrences, is greater there. But, as I have said, 
the immediate cause of such occurrences is that the 
beds of the sea themselves are sometimes elevated 
and sometimes undergo a settling process, and not 
that some of the beds are high, while others are less 
So. Strato, however, assumes this, believing that 
what happens in the case of rivers occurs also in the 
case of the sea, namely, that the flow is away from 
the high places; otherwise, he would not have 
suggested that the bed is the cause of the current at 
Byzantium, saying that the bed of the Euxine is 
higher than that of the Propontis and the sea next 
after the Propontis, and at the same time adding 
the reason, namely, that the deeps of the Euxine are 
being filled up by the mud which is carried down 
from the rivers, and are becoming shallow, and that, 
on this account, the current is outward. He applies 
the same reasoning to the Mediterranean Sea as a 
whole as compared with the Atlantic Ocean, since, 
in his opinion, the Mediterranean Sea is making its 
bed higher than that which lies beneath the Atlantic 
Ocean; for the Mediterranean Sea, too, is being 
filled up with silt from many rivers, and is receiving 
a deposit of mud similar to that of the Euxine Sea. 
It should also be true, then, that the inflow at the 
Pillars and Calpe! is similar to the inflow at 
Byzantium.? But I pass this point by, for people 
the Aegean, and the amount of the two inflows should be 
proportional to the deposits received. 
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^ М ^ e N ^ , , 
тодто cupPaivew, repa rác a, 0ё отд TOY ашто- 
тєш Kal TOV п\ииирідор Kal ériKpUTrred Bat. 

6. "Екєїро бё muvOdvopar, Ti ёкоћ№иє, трі 
avepyévat TO стора TO Kata BvCGávriov, татпєшшо- 
tepov др то тоб Кобєїоу ёдафоѕ той tis Про- 
поутібоє Kat ths 9 Oardtrns TAÀnpeÓOfva. 
отд TeV поташфу, eiTe ÜáXarrav ojcav xai 

4 v р , ^ , , 
mpórepov eire Мити peto Tis Matwridos; € 
yàp тодто cv'yxcpotro, Tpocepyoopat кай тобто: 
dpa ye й éeripavea тоб йбатоє éexeivou xat той 
ths Протортідоѕ ойу ойт cle», date, шеурі 
pé» т) айт) ў», pù BidlecPar mpòs Expvoww 0:4 
тур ёЁ tons avtépecw kal вХіЧчи, meih бё 
e , e , , , « , ^ 
Отєрєтоћасє» й évrós, BudcacBar Kai amepâca: 

` ld , N ГА / 2 b 

тд пАєомабої' ёк 66 rovrov yevéoĝaı cúppovv то 
У / ^ 9 [4 \ M > A > 4 
é£w TréXaryos TO évrós, Kal тә айтду émipaveray 
ёкєірф AaBeiv, eire Өаћаттіф eire Muvai uév 
mpotepov буті, ÜaXarTiq бе Üaepov, Sia т» ufi 
Kal Thy émixpdateiav; єї yap Kal тодто dwcovowp, 
й иё> Єкрисіє ойк àv KwdrVOLTO 1) Viv, ойк атд 
umeptépou бе edddous ovde Єтикмимобс, Strep nEiov 
Утратоу. 

7. Тадта 86 бєї! џєтафёре xai ёті тђи ÖNNV 

M > e ^ / M \ 9 , i э ^ 

thy каб pâs ÜáXarrav Kal Trjv KTOS, ш) EV Tots 
26 ГА М ^ H / , ^ \ > / 
Єбафесь kal rais ЄтикМієєстіу айтбу THY aitiay 

^ X ^ ^ 
тоў Expou TiÜeuévovs, AAN Фу Tois TroTapols: emel 


1 Sef, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Diibner-Miiller, following ; A. Vogel, L. Kayser, approving. 
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will say that the same thing does occur here, but 
that the inflow is lost in the ebb and flow of the 
tides and thus escapes observation. 

6. But what I wish to learn is this: supposing the 
bed of the Euxine Sea was lower! than that of the Pro- 
pontis and of the sea next after the Propontis before 
the opening of the outlet at Byzantium, what was 
there to prevent the Euxine from being filled up by 
the rivers, whether.it was previously a sea or merely 
a lake greater than Lake Maeotis? If this point be 
conceded, then I shall go on to ask this question 
too : Is it not true that the water-levels of the Euxine 
and the Propontis were such that, so long as they 
remained the same, there could be no straining for 
an outflow, for the reason that resistance and pressure 
were equal, but that, as soon as the inner sea 
reached a higher level, it set up a strain and discharged 
its excess water? And is not this the reason why 
the outer sea became confluent with the inner sea 
and why it assumed the same level as the inner sea— 
regardless of whether the latter was originally a sea 
or once a lake and later a sea—simply because of its 
mingling with the inner sea and prevailing over it? 
For if this point be granted as well as the first, the 
outflow that now takes place would go on just the 
same, but it would not be away from a higher sea-bed, 
or from a sloping one, as Strato contended. 

7. Now we must apply these principles to the 
whole of the Mediterranean Sea and to the Atlantic 
Ocean, finding the cause of the outflow not 
in their beds, nor in the sloping of their beds, 
but in the rivers. For according to Strato and 


1 Strabo has assumed ($ 4 preceding) that the bed was 
higher. 
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> , ГА > > ГА э сэ , ` e: / 
ovk àTiÜavov кат айфтойс, ovd’ є тту Nyy Oá- 
Aarrav тї» nuetépay Миз тпротєром eivat 
avvéBauve, m X9povuévgy йтіо TOV потарфу, èn- 
, > ^ L4 M ^ ` / 
поћ\ћасасау ékmeaety Єва бій TOY ката Утта 
стєубу, Os ёк karapáxTov: émavfouévgv $ det 
\ ^ DA, 1 ` / / 
Kat parrov Єкєїупи! тт» ÜáXarrav auppovy 
э ^ ^ ^ 
yevéaÜa, ùr ат TQ Ypóve kai avvOpapetv eis 
шар éripaverav, екдахаттайма: 0 тайтти? бід 
Tiv ётікратєіау. ov фисікди Ò бмас TÒ? тоф 
тотацдоф єїкабы тйи ÜáXarrav: of цем yap 
$épovra. Kata émucMuvés рєіӨрор, т) дё arvis 
Єстпкєю. oi Фё порбиої pevparilovrar кат dXXov 
, ^ є ^ 
TpoTrov, ov бій TO THY Ху THY ёк TOV поташдр 
vpocXoÜv tov тоб TeXáyovs BvÜóv. т) yap 
, 
Tpócxocis тєрї айта cuvictatat Ta oTopaTa 
тор тотарФь, olov тєрї uév та тоб "laTpov та 
^ e 
Aeyóueva XT5059 xai й Хкивфи épuuía xai б 
XaXuv6nocós, xai GXXov уєиарроу avvepryotvTov 
прос тобто, тєрї бе rà tov Фас:дос ý KoXxue) 
параМа, Siapupos Kat талер) kai paar) oboa, 
тєрї бё Tóv Өєриодоута kai Tov "о Ny Bepi- 
скора, тд Tov 'Aualóvev trediov, kai THs 24059vijs 
` ? е \ уэ A » е7 
TÒ пАєоу' ойта бё kal eml TOY dXXov. йтаутєс 
yàp шшодутаг tov NetXor, é£ymewobvres Tov трд 
айтбу порою, оќ pèv nüXXov, oi бе Tjrrov: ђттор 
e M M 4 M / ^ 
pev oi u) TOAAHY катаферортєз THY LADY, раЛЛом 
e 
бё of ToXMjv тє kai ралакдуєр ХФра» éTrióvTes 
ка xeuiáppovs Sexopuevor ToXXoUs, Qv stt Kal 


1 éxelynv, Forbiger inserts. 

2 тайтпи, Forbiger inserts; improving on Groskurd’s 
éxelyny. 

3 тё, Corais, for ofre ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, follow- 
ing ; C. Müller approving. 
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Eratosthenes, it is not improbable that our whole 
Mediterranean Sea (even granting that in former 
times it was a lake) became flooded by the rivers, 
overflowed, and poured its waters out through the 
narrows at the Pillars as over a waterfall; and that 
the Atlantic Ocean, swollen ever more and more, 
was finally made confluent by it, and united with it 
on one sea-level; and that thus the Mediterranean 
basin was turned into a sea because the Atlantic 
prevailed over it. It is wholly contrary to physical 
science,! however, to liken the sea to rivers ; for the 
rivers are carried down a sloping course, whereas 
the sea has no slope. But the current through the 
straits is accounted for by another principle, and is not 
due to the fact that the mud carried down by the 
rivers silts up the deeps of the sea. For this silting 
up occurs only at the very mouths of the rivers, as 
for example the so-called “ Breasts” at the mouth 
of the Ister, the Scythian desert, and Salmydessus— 
where other violent streams also contribute to this 
result ; and, at the mouths of the Phasis, the Colchian 
seaboard, which is sandy, low-lying and soft ; and, at 
the mouths of the Thermodon and the Iris, the 
whole of Themiscyra, that plain of the Amazons, 
and the most of Sidene. The same is true of the 
other rivers also; for they all imitate the Nile in 
that they keep converting the channel just in front 
of them into land, some to a greater and others to a 
less extent; to a less extent those that do not bring 
down much mud, but to a greater extent those that 
flow for a great distance through a country with a soft 
soil and have many torrents as tributaries. To the 


! On page 181 Strabo has referred to Strato as ''the 
physicist." 
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^ / > 
o Пураџос б тӯ Кємкї@ полі pépos просбєїз, ёф _. 
oU Kal NOyLoy ёктёттокє TL TOLOUTOV" 


C 53 ёсоєтаг éoocopévats, бтє Пораршоє apyupodivns} 
niova mpoxowy ? iepiy és Кипром tenra. 


ёк рёсоу yap тфу THs Kataovias пєбішу éveyOcls 
mrwtos kal бієктаєтарємоє бід TOv тод Tavpou 
orevav eis THY Камікіаю éxdidwow eis TOV про 
TavTns Te Kal THS Котроу пором. 

8. Alriov è той pn POdvew тї» Хоби eis TO 
TEAAYOS проїойсам THY vTÓ TAY тотацфь» ката- 
$epouévg» TÒ T)» ÜáXarrav áàvakómTew афйтђу 
eis тойтісо, та\рроодсау фісє. EotKe yap Toîs 
$001, каі кадатєр ёкєѓра avvexós avatrvel тє 
kat ёктуєї, Tov айтду TpoTov Kal айт?) é£ айтӣѕ 
T€ kal eis éauTny TUVEX DS manvòpopikýv Twa 
kivovpévn кїт. бом? бе TQ ёті тод айугалої 
écTÓTL KATA THY кушатосіу йра yap KAvCoVTAaL 
ої modes kai yupvotyrar kal maddy Krvlovrat, 
каў тобто ouveyas. TQ 0 kXíÓcwt kai кдра 
ётітрёҳе, 6,4 Kav yaXqvórarov Ñ, émipepopevov 
ёх: Twa Віам TXeie, kai аторріттє тй» то 
GAOT pLov eis THY уўр, 


moNXov 2 тарёЁ dda фікос éyeve. (П. 9. 7) 
pàXXov pèv оду Фу avépw сирбайиєї тобто, ANNA 


1 Apyupodlyns, Meineke, for eùpvoðlvns ; C. Müller, L. Kayser, 
approving. 2 wpoxówv, Sterrett, for xpoxéwy. 
05Aov, Casaubon, for бтлої ; Siebenkees, Corais, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; C. Müller, L. Kayser, approving. 
* 8, Casaubon inserta, after éxirpéxei ; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; Corais, C. Müller, approving. 
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latter class belongs the Pyramus, which has added 
much land to Cilicia, and it is to this fact that the 
following oracle refers: * Men that are yet to be 
will experience this at the time when the Pyramus 
of the silvery eddies shall silt up its sacred sea-beach 
and come to Cyprus" The Pyramus, making its 
course as a navigable stream from the midst of the 
plains of Cataonia, and then breaking a passage for 
itself into Cilicia through the gorges of the Taurus 
Mountains, empties into the strait that lies between 
Cilicia and Cyprus. 

8. Now the reason why the alluvium brought down 
by the rivers does not reach the open sea in its 
forward course! is that the sea, which is naturally 
refluent, drives it back again; for the sea is like 
animated beings, and, just as they inhale and 
exhale their breath unremittingly, so in like manner 
the sea too is subject to a certain recurrent motion 
that proceeds from itself and returns to itself un- 
remittingly. This is apparent to any one who stands 
on the beach at the time when the waves break; 
for no sooner are one's feet washed than they are 
left bare by the waves, and then again they are 
washed, and this goes on unremittingly. And close 
upon the wash comes a wave also, which, however 
gentle it may be, possesses a certain increase of 
power as it rushes in, and casts all foreign matter 
out upon the land—* and casteth much tangle out 
along the sea.” Now while this takes place to a 
greater extent when there is wind, yet it occurs 

1 It has to prepare the way for itself gradually. The 
following illustration concerning the action of the waves 
does not mean that the alluvium cannot eventually build its 
way over the whole bottom of the sea—a possibility 
admitted by Strabo in $9. 
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ка Фу утиєшіа каў Фу amroyatous mvevpaciv: ойбёу 
^ ^ / 
yàp йттои mì yiv фёрєта тд кдра vmevavrios 
тф дубшо, ws ду iðlav Twa THS ваматття Kivnow 
avyktvoUpevov avr. Torodrov ёё kal To 
арфі бєт йкраѕ 
N РА! ^ , ГА > е y 
киртӧу òv корифодтаї, dmoTTUe, Ò &йХо<$ AX- 
yn: (4l. 4. 425) 
A 
Kal тд 


nioves Booworv ёрєиуошётс ados ёю. (11.17.265) 


9. “Н pév oiv ёфобо$ тод Kvpatos exes тиша 
Віа», dor атобєіс даг тд GdXOTpLOV. Kal bn Kal 
káÜapaiv twa ths Өахаттт$ тайтти фасі, каб 
jv ка} Tà vexpa софрата кад rà vaváyia eis yh 
éxxupaivetar. 7 6 ? ávaxoópnats ойк ёе: Tocav- 
т?» Biav, Ga Te vexpov 1) Evrov 1) TO коифотатор, 
фею, Ure тод kÜpaTos eis түй» àvafAmÜ0évra 
ёк TOV T7rAnciov айт тотоу eis TO тё\ауо$ 
mporeaeiv uTovepOévta Ото тоў küparos? ойто 
6n xal тту ходу kal тд соу айті) TeÂoNwpévov 
йбор еккирашесбаї avuaiveu кай tov Bdpous 
ua сирєруодитоѕ, wate Üürrov катєуєхӨўөал 
TPOS THY уди като, Tply eis TO просо TreXavyiaat. 
ка) yap т} Tov morapoð Bia TaveTal, рикрбу 
mpoeMovca тоў cTOpaTos. ойто Фу оў» ёрдё- 

1 The words Tototrov ... adds # о are deleted by Meineke 
on the ground that they prove the contrary of what the 
writer desires; C. Müller approving. 

2 5, Meineke, for 7’. 
3 The MSS. have ere vekpbv... bd ToU k)paros els “уйу 
&vaBAn05va, ойто 8 ка) Trav тАтасіом abrífjs TÓ*wy eis Tb wéAa-yos 


хротхетєїў фто\тфӨёутшу rò тої KUparos, Without meaning. 
Attempts at a reconstitution of the passage have been made 
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both when there is a calm and when the winds blow 
from the land; for the wave is carried to the land 
none the less even against the wind, as though it 
were subject, along with the sea itself, to the sea's 
own motion. This is what Homer means when he 
says: * And goeth with arching crest about the 
promontories, and speweth the foaming brine afar," 
and * The shores cry aloud as the salt sea belches 
forth." 

9. Accordingly, the onset of the wave has a power 
sufficient to expel foreign matter. They call this, 
in fact, a “purging!” of the sea—a process by 
which dead bodies and bits of wreckage are cast 
out upon the land by the waves. But the ebb 
has not power sufficient to draw back into the 
deep sea a corpse, or a stick of wood, or even that 
lightest of substances, a cork (when once they have 
been cast by the wave upon the land) from the 
places on the shore that are near the sea, where 
they have been stranded by the waves. And so it 
comes about that both the silt and the water fouled 
by it are cast out by the waves, the weight of the 
silt coóperating with the wave, so that the silt is 
precipitated to the bottom near the land before 
it can be carried forward into the deep sea; in 
fact, even the force of the river ceases just a short 
distance beyond the mouth. So, then, it is possible 


1 Catharsis: commonly used of (1) the purification of the 
soul by sacrifice, or (2) the purging effect of tragedy upon 
the emotions, or (3) as a medical term for various bodily 
discharges. 


by Kramer, Groskurd, Meineke, C. Müller, A. Miller, Madvig, 
and A. Vogel That by A. Vogel has been adopted and 
placed into the text above. But none is really satisfactory. 
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yera просҳюсӯђраг TO TéXayos TAY, ато TOV 
aiytarav apEdpevov, ду avvexeis Exn Tas ёк TOV 
тотацфь» émippvces. Тобто $ àv cupBain, кд» 
тод Yapooviov Terayous Babvrepov йтобарева 
tov llóvrov», Sep Меуєтаї Tov avapetpynOévTar 
Badvrarov, уор mov òpyviðv, os Посєфрос 
hno. 

10. Ту» нем oiv тойт» aitioXoyiay ўттор 
dv т атобё$алто* дао» Ò атд тди фарєро- 
тёроу kai TOv каб ђрёра» TrpoTov Tivà Opwpévav 
йратттёор Tov Xóyov. Kal yàp катакМиєрої .. .! 
каў сєісрої ка) dvadvonpata kal avordjoes ? тў 
офалоо ys petewpilover kal тї» ÜáXarrav, ai 
бё cumtnoes талтеуроўа айти. ov yap шйдрої 
pèv aveveyOnvar Svvavtat кай puxpal уйсої, 
peydrar 9 oU: ойбе voor pév, йтєгрог Ò ой. 
opoiws 8 kai симбтаєм кай pixpal Kal шеуамал 
yévowr àv, єїтєр xai yáopara Kal karamóceus 
xopiíev кай катомкібу, ws ёт} Bovpas тє Kal 
Bifeavns al dXXev тпєдуфу, Отд аєштроб 
yevéoBar paci: ка thy LiKxediav ovdév Te paddrov 
йторрфуа тўс ‘Itadias єікабої tis dv, ў ava- 
BX»0ctlcav iro тоб Aitvaiov тирд< ёк Bubod 
cuppeivar: фсадтах 06 кай TAS Avrapatoev уђсоос 
kai П.Өлкойссас. 


1 А, Miller points out that something has fallen out after 
or before xaraxAvopol, because it is absurd to say катаклосиої 
2. . perewplCoves kal Thy OdAarray, and the statement contra- 
dicts the argument of the paragraph above. 

2 avodhoes, Meineke, for àwoiboeis ; Forbiger, C. Müller, 
A. Miller, Tozer, following. 
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for the sea, beginning at its beaches, to be entirely 
silted up, if it receives the inflow from the rivers 
uninterruptedly. And this would be the result 
even if we assume that the Euxine Sea is deeper 
than the Sea of Sardinia, which is said to be the 
deepest of all the seas that have been sounded— 
about one thousand fathoms, as Poseidonius states. 

10. However, one might be rather disinclined to 
accept such an explanation, and so it is necessary for 
me to bring my discussion into closer connection 
with things that are more apparent to the senses 
and that, so to speak, are seen every day. Now 
deluges [as we have seen, are caused by upheavals 
of the bed of the sea]; and earthquakes, volcanic 
eruptions, and upheavals of the submarine ground 
raise the sea, whereas the settling of the bed of 
the sea lowers the sea. For it cannot be that 
burning masses may be raised aloft, and small 
islands, but not large islands; nor yet that islands 
may thus appear, but not continents. And in a 
similar way settlings in the bed of the sea, both 
great ones and small, may also occur, if it be 
true, as people say, that yawning abysses and en- 
gulfments of districts and villages have been caused 
by earthquakes—as happened in the case of Bura 
and Bizone and several other places; and as for 
Sicily, one might conjecture that it is not so much 
a piece broken away from Italy as that it was cast 
up from the deeps by the fire of Aetna and remained 
there!; and the same is true both of the Lipari 
Islands and the Pithecussae. 


1 But compare 6. 1. 6, where Strabo discusses this subject 
again and leaves a different impression. 
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11. O 2 obras 7805 stw, фстє Kat abn- 
parixos фу ovdé тўр ’Apyipndovs Ве Вало? бобам, 
Ste фусі» ёкєїроѕ Фу тоф тєрї тфу Oxovpévov, 
mavtos фурод xaÜcaTmkóTros Kal pévovtos THD 
éripdveray сфар elvat, сфаіраѕ таўтд Kév- 
тро» Фуойств ті y). тафттпу yap thy бобам 
árrobéxovraa та>уте$ ob pa8npárov TOS йура- 
pevot. exeivos $ё тт» ёртд< Oddarray, кайтер 
ша» obcav, ðs dnow, ой vopiler йтд шар ёті- 
фареар тетіхва, arr ойд’ Фи! тоё ouveyyus 
TÓTOS. Kal papTupds ye т тоайтт$ ápa- 
Gias другтекторає йубрає TOLEÎTAL, каїтог 2 тб 
рабприатікду kal Thy арутєктоткђь pépos THs 
равпиатікіїс дпофтиаремам. | duci yap ral An- 
uýrtpiov біаждттєу eruyerphoat Tov TOv IleXorrov- 
vgcíev ісдиду mpos то Tapacxeiv OuáTXovv 
тої стоћ№огѕ, wvl ivari 8 отд TOY аругтєктӧроу 
ávauerppcávTrov Kal àmaryyeiXávrov pereopoTé- 
pav T?» бу TQ KopwOLakQ кодпе ÜáXarrav Tíjs. 
ката Keyxpeàs elvat, wore, ei Siaxdyee TÒ 
perafv yopiov, émixAvoOjvar adv йтаута тд» 
тєрї Aiywav торо» кай аттуу Tv? Alyway Kai * 
Tas п\сіоу v5covs, Kal unòè Tov біатЛоць üv 
yevéoOar ypýoipov. 0:4, dé тобто Kal rovs єйрі- 


1 èv, Corais inserts. 
2 ка{то‹, Corais. for xal, following В and t. 
3 thv, Cobet inserts, before Alyiwav (Corais reads xal Thv 
АТугуар, omitting айтћу, аз in editions before Kramer). 


* airds, before rds, Kramer prefers to delete; Meineke 
deletes ; C. Miiller approving. 
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11. But Eratosthenes is so simple that, although 
he is à mathematician, he will not even confirm 
the doctrine of Archimedes, who, in his treatise 
On Floating Bodies says that the surface of every 
liquid body at rest and in equilibrium is spherical, 
the sphere having the same centre as the earth !—a 
doctrine that is accepted by every one who has 
studied mathematics at all And so, although 
Eratosthenes himself admits that the Mediterranean 
Sea is one continuous sea, yet he does not believe 
that it has been brought under a law of one con- 
tinuous surface, even in places that lie close to- 
gether. And as authorities for such an ignorant 
opinion as this he summons engineers, although 
the mathematicians have declared that engineering 
is à branch of mathematics. For he says that 
Demetrius, too, attempted to cut through the 
Isthmus of Corinth in order to provide a passage 
for his fleets, but was prevented by the engineers, 
after they had taken measurements and reported 
to him that the sea in the Corinthian Gulf was 
higher than at Cenchreae, so that, if he should 
cut through the intervening land, the whole strait 
about Aegina, Aegina itself, and the neighbouring 
islands would be submerged, and the canal would 
not be useful, either. And Eratosthenes says that 
this is the reason why the narrow straits have 


1 Chapter 1, Theorem 2: ** Of every liquid body perfectly 
at rest, the surface is spheroidal and has the same centre 
as the earth.” Archimedes says ‘‘spheroidal.” and not 
“© spherical” as Strabo quotes him; but Archimedes used his 
term in the literal and not the geometrical sense, and the 
term is equivalent to ‘‘spherical” when it is applied to 
“а liquid body perfectly at rest" Compare the use of 
“© spheroidal” by Strabo himself on page 41. 
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т005 powders eivat, намиста, бе TOV катӣ XuceMav 
торбџо», бу now дроготадеїу таў ката Tov 
@KEQVOV TXnuvpiat тє кай àpmárregt: біс! yàp 
peraBar dew Tov роби ёкасттѕ 7uépas кай vuKTos, 
kal? «aD ámep TÓV фкеауду бї pev TAnupvpeîv, 
dis бе dvaxwpeiv. TH uév оўу тт\линрїф: ópo- 
Aoyetv TOv ёк TOU Турртикод TreXáryovs eis TÓ 
DeKEALKOV karadepópevov фс ду ёк шетєюротёраҳ 
emipavetas, б> ёт) кай катбута дуорабес дал, 
Ороћогуєїу Ò бт, каї катй TOV айтди карду 
&pxeraí тє Kal aberat каб бу ai ттлде" 
аруєтаї бу yap пері тр avarony Ths еєміитв 
Kal THY дусти, мує б rav avvámTy тў wecou- 
pavijaei ёкатёра, ті Te йтёр yfjs кай Tf) отд yis 
ті) Òe? aprrwres тд» évaviov, би? фибута каХеї- 
aba, raís uecovpavija ect ті сєміутя арфотерахе 
сиуарудиємор,? каватер ai A TOTES, таїс 8 
cuvdrpect таў mpos Tas dvatoAds xai dvces 
TAVOMEVOY. 

12. Пер! pev офу TOY mAnupupibeoy ка TÓV 
дштотєоу єірјкасіу ikavðs Iloceióowiós тє Kal 
"Авпиддароє' тєрї бе ris Tay порбиби лтамр- 
potas, EXOVT OV Kal айтбу фисикотером №0уоу 7) 9 
ката THY võv тобеси, TOCOÜTOV eirrety торт, 
бті 0001 els трбто$ tod powders єіраг TOUS 


1 те, Meineke deletes, before ydp ; C. Müller approving. 
З kal, Corais inserts, before кабіжер. 
3 5с, Corais, for тє; Groskurd, following; C. Müller 
pes * ду, Corais inserts ; all following. 
"di Хвиєуоу, Madvig, for ivapxóperor. 
orais inserts, before xará, and punctuates after 
пед Meineke following ; C. Müller a о 
7 об, Corais, {ог 008; Meineke, C. Müller, approving. 
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strong currents, and in particular the strait off 
Sicily, which, he declares, behaves in a manner 
similar to the flow and the ebb of the ocean ; for 
the current changes twice within the course of 
every day and night, and like the ocean, it floods 
twice a day and falls twice a day. Now cor- 
responding to the flood-tide, he continues, is the 
current that runs down from the Tyrrhenian Sea 
to the Sicilian Sea as though from a higher water- 
level—and indeed this is called the “descending " 
current—and this current corresponds to the flood- 
tides in that it begins and ends at the same time 
that they do, that is, it begins at the time of the 
rising and the setting of the moon, and it stops 
when the moon attains either meridian, namely, 
the meridian above the earth or that below the 
earth; on the other hand, corresponding to the 
ebb-tide is the return-current—and this is called 
the “ascending ” current—which begins when the 
moon attains either meridian, just as the ebbs do, 
and stops when the moon attains the points of her 
rising and setting. 

12. Now Poseidonius and Athenodorus have satis- 
factorily treated the question of the flow and ebb 
of the tides; but concerning the refluent currents 
of straits, which also involve a discussion that goes 
deeper into natural science than comports with the | 
purpose of the present work, it is sufficient to say 
that neither does one principle account for the 
straits' having currents, the principle by which 
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пордиойс, б ye кат єїбос' ой yap àv б pèv 
Зикємкд< біс кіст Hyépas ueréBaXXev, ds 
obrós флор, б 06 Хаћк:дікдсѕ ёттакиѕ, б дё ката, 
Вибаютіою ovdé ueréBaXXev, AAAA ёбєтё\є TOv 
Єкроцу uóvov éxycev TOv ёк тоб Портіко? vreXáryovs 
9 « $5 e бё “Т e A M 
eis ту IIporovríóa, às 8ё "Іттаруоѕ {тторе@, xai 
povás потє ётоєїто* ойт ei трбтто$ els ein, тайттур 
a Y « 9 ГА e е» 4 е? 
у буог Thy aitiay, ду dnow 0 "Ератос дё, бті 
) èp ёкатєра ÜáXarra GAAnV kai AAANV èm- 
фауни exer 0006 yap ёт} Tv тотадфь» тобто 
yévovr av, ei pn karapákTas čyorev: éyovres бе 
9 - > > > ` ГА 9 
ov тамррооўс@, GAN Єті TO татєшдтєроу àe 
^ N ГА « ы 
dépovtar. ка} тобто 66 cupBaiver бід тд кекМі- 
pévov elvat то pedpa kal thv èmipáverav айтоб. 
ГА 
Teradyous ё Tis dv hain кекмибуту émubáveuav; 
A / à \ / e 
kai рамаста катӣ Tas ohatpotTracovaas vrroÜéaeus 
\ ^ 
Tà тёттара cópaTa, à by Kal стогуєїа paper. 
е? э 9 e ^ 3 ? > N ^ 
MoT ойу бт TadtppoodyTas, AAN ойде кабєстб- 
Tas Kai pévovtas, suppoias pèv Èv айтоїс olas, 
p?) pas 66 erripaveias, аА THs uév InroTéEpas, 
Ths бё тапєшотбрас ov yap @ттєр ў yf) ката, 
Є вФеутийтієтаї стєрєй ойса, wate ка} Kol- 
Adbas Every avpuevobcas Kal ай>атттната, ойто 
\ oo , 9 > ^ ^ ` ` ГА е ^ A 
Kat TO йбар, QXX. аут? ті) Kata то Bapos рот TNV 
1 The editors transfer Scr oùx . . . raxeiworépas to a posi- 


tion before weAdyous. Jones follows both reading and order 
of the MSS. 
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they are classified as straits (for if that were the 
case, the Strait of Sicily would not be changing its 
current twice a day, as Eratosthenes says it does, 
but the strait of Chalcis seven times a day, while 
the strait at Byzantium makes no change at all 
but continues to have its outflow only from the 
Pontus into the Propontis, and, as Hipparchus reports, 
even stands still sometimes), nor, if one principle 
should account for the currents, would the cause 
be what Eratosthenes alleges it to be, namely, that 
the two seas on the sides of a strait have different 
levels. Indeed this would not be the case with the 
rivers either, except when they have cataracts ; 
but since they have cataracts, they are not refluent, 
but run continuously toward the lower level. And 
this, too, results on account of the fact that the 
stream and its surface are inclined. But who would 
say that a sea-surface is inclined? And particularly 
in view of the hypotheses by which the four bodies 
(which, of course, we also call * elements " 1) are 
made spheres. And so not only is a strait not 
refluent, but it is also not subject to standing still 
without any current at all, since, although there is a 
confluence therein of two seas, yet there is not 
merely one level, but two of them, one higher, the 
other lower. The case of the water, indeed, is not 
the same as that of the earth, which, being solid 
in character, has taken shape accordingly; and 
therefore it has hollows that keep their shape, and 
elevations as well; but the water, through the mere 


1 A Pythagorean doctrine :. ** The bodies of the four ele- 
ments” (water, earth, air, and fire) ‘‘are spherical, fire onl 
excepted, whose figure is conical” (Plutarch, De Placitss 
Philosophorum 1. 14). 
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dynow ётї тїз ys ттоєїта, кай тогадтту Aap- 
/ A , / e t 5 / / 
Вауєг тї» érupdvevar, olav 0 Аруша фтсір. 
13. "Ептіфере: бе тоф тєрї той ”Appæovos ral 
^ ^ € ^ е? / \ \ 4 
THs Аѓуйттоу pnÜetau, бт Soxoin kai rò Кастор 
v 7 / « ГА N 
Opos TrepukMvtea 0a, баматті, ral · тарта TOV 
тотор, бтоу уду Tà kaXoUpeva Гёрра каб’ бкаста,! 
Tevayitey avvámTovra TQ тў "EpvÜpás ко\те, 
cvveA8ovans бё THs Baratrns dmokaXvdÜOSjva:. 
тд 9 Tevayile Tov AeXOévTA TOTOY avvámTovTa 
TQ THS EpvOpás Kore, арфіВо№ор stiv: ёте?) 
TO cuvdrte атиаїує, каї TO auveyyus kai 
M ГА е ? e y 7 
тд Wave, фстє, ei data єї, ovppovv elvat 
Oatepov Өатёрр. eyo pev оби Séyopas® тд 
/ \ ? a 9 ^ / е 
сууєүтүібєу та Tevayn ті) Epv0pá ваматтт, бас 
акиту ёкёкМмештто Tà катӣ Tas Утта стєра, 
éxpayévrwy бе thy ávay pna уєуєсбаї, raTewo- 
Oelons tis фиєтерас Ваћатттс̧ бій THY катӣ TAS 
Lrnras expvow. "Іттаруоє ёё éxdeEdpuevos тд 
сууйттєм тайтду TQ cÜppovv уємбсває THY r)ue- 
тєра» даматтам Tj "Ерибрб бід, т» mAnpwow, 
, ^ / / , ^ \ 4 
айтийтан ті by more ойу) TH катй Tas XTüXas 
3 / / 2 - e > € ^ 4 
expuoe. џєбістарёрт ёкєїсє 7) каб пи Өаћатта 
сишиєбіста ка} Tv сєйррому айті) yevouévgv THY 


1 тё, after &каста, Corais omits ; so Meineke. 
2 «al, Corais deletes, after 3éxoua:; A. Miller approving. 


1 A little town in Egypt between Pelusium and Mt. 
Casius ; not the Arabian Gerrha. . 
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influence of gravity, rides upon the earth and 
assumes the sort of surface which Archimedes says it 
does. 

13. Eratosthenes adds to what he has said about 
Ammon and Egypt.his opinion that Mt. Casius 
was once washed by the sea, and also that all the 
region where the so-called Gerrha! now is, was in 
every part covered with shoal-water since it was 
connected with the gulf of the Red Sea, and that it 
became uncovered when the seas? came together. 
Now it is ambiguous to say that the region mentioned 
was covered with shoal-water since it was connected 
with the gulf of the Red Sea, for *to be connected 
with" means either “to come near to" or “to touch”; 
so that, if we were referring to bodies of water, the 
phrase would mean, in the latter sense, that one 
body of water is confluent with another. My inter- 
pretation, however, is that the shoal-waters “ came 
near to" the Red Sea as long as the narrows at the 
Pillars of Heracles were still closed, and that after 
the narrows had been broken through, the retire- 
ment of the shoal-water took place because the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea had been lowered by the 
outflow at the Pillars. But Hipparchus, interpreting 
the phrase “to be connected with” to be the same 
thing as “to become confluent with," that is, that 
our Mediterranean Sea “became confluent with” 
the Red Sea because of its being filed up with 
water, finds fault by asking why in the world it is 
that, at the time when our Mediterranean Sea, 
because of the outflow of its waters at the Pillars, 
underwent its change in that direction, it did not 
also cause the Red Sea, which had become confluent 


? The Atlantic and the Mediterranean. 
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"Ерибрау, xai v тӯ афтӣ Opewev éemipaveia, 
и? Tamewovpévn Kal yap кат avrov "Кра- 
тосббуп тт» cròs ÜáXarrav йтастам cppovv 
civat, oTe Kal THY éaTmépiov Kal Tijv "EpvÜÓpàv 
0áXarrav шару elvat. тойто 8 єїтфъ émidéper 
TO ák0XovÜov, тӧ TO айтф tos Єуєш THY тє бо 
Zrv ÜáxaTrav koi thv EpvÜpàv ка} ёт. ту 
тайті уєуогиїам сйрроир. 

14. "АМ ойт eipnkéva, тобто now "Ерато- 
abévns, TO a vppovv yeyovévat катӣ THY TANPwWOLW 
т)  EpvOpá, adda cuveyyicat  uóvov, ойт 
àkoXovÜetv TH mid Kal avvexet даМатті TÒ айто 
infos €yew ка) ту айтду émipaveray, Bowep 
о00ё tyv Kal? pâs, kai vy Ма THY ката TO 
Aéyauov кай thy wept Keyypeas. Strep kal avtos 
0 “Immapyos émicnpaivetat v TQ mpòs avTov 
Roy: eldws обу thv Oófav айтоў тогаўтту ‘(а 
ті прос айтди Xeyéro, kai и èE éroiuov 
AapBavéto, ws dpa б poas шар» elvai тт» Фба 
бдалаттар сўшфтс кай бт ша ёсті» айтў$ т 
émipaveta. | 

15. Vevófj Ò elvat фујсаѕ тд ёт! тоф; GeXdbtocv 
Єтгурафти Kupnvaiwv Өєюрду aitiay йтобідаєту 
ov miavnv, бт й uév т Kupnyns ктісіѕ Єр 
X povots феретаї nvnpovevouévots, тд 66 шаутєїоу 
ойбєїс peuvntat єтї даматтт тотё bmáptfav. ті 


1 That is, the gulfe of Corinth and Aegina, west and east, 
respectively, of the Isthmus of Corinth. 

1 That is at the oracle of Ammon. See page 181. 

* The dolphin was to the Greeks the symbol of a seaport 
town. It would seem to us that the ambassadors from 
Cyrene set up the dolphin as a symbol of their own town, 
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with it, to make the same change, and why in the 
world the Red Sea continued at the same level 
instead of being lowered with the Mediterranean? | 
For, says he, even according to Eratosthenes himself 
the whole exterior sea is confluent, and consequently 
the western sea and the Red Sea form one sea. 
After saying this, Hipparchus adds his corollary: 
that the Sea outside the Pillars, the Red Sea, and 
the Mediterranean Sea, too, which has become con- 
fluent with the Red Sea, all have the same level. 

14. But Eratosthenes replies to this that he has not 
said that the confluence with the Red Sea took place 
at the time the Mediterranean Sea had become filled, 
but merely that the Mediterranean Sea had come ` 
near to it ; and, besides, that it does not follow from 
the notion of one continuous sea that it has the same 
height and the same level—just as the Mediterranean 
has not, and as most assuredly its waters at Lechaeum 
and those about Cenchreae! have not. ‘This very 
point Hipparchus himself makes in his book against 
Eratosthenes ; since, then, he knows that such is the 
opinion of Eratosthenes, let him give some argument 
of his own against Eratosthenes, and let him not 
assume off-hand that, forsooth, if a man says the 
exterior sea is one, he at the same time affirms also 
that its level is everywhere the same. 

15. Again, when Hipparchus says that the in- 
scription on the dolphins,? made by sacred ambassadors 
of Cyrene, is false, he gives an unconvincing reason 
when he says that although the founding of Cyrene 
falls within historical times, yet no historian has 
recorded that the oracle was ever situated on a sea.? 
and that it had no bearing on the question whether or not 
the oracle of Ammon was once on the seashore. 
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yàp єї pndels pèv {тторєї, ёк бе TOV Texpnpiov, | 


e£ à Фу єікабореу парімди TOTE TOV топом yevéa да, 
ої тє bed ives àveréÜgcav ка} 7 Єтиурафі) 
éyévero ото Kupnvator Oewpav; avyxopjcas бё 
TÓ METEWPLTUL@ TOU єбафоиз avppereopuaÜeicav 
kai THY дахаттам émrucX iaa TOUS иёри тоў 
рамтеєїоу TOTOUS, mréov ті! aro Gararrys 
diéxovras TOV тр yi Mov a Tadiov, ov сиухореї 
TÓV péxpi TOGOÜUTOU perecpua идр, dare Kal THY 
Фаро бл] кахифбірал kai Ta OANA т 
Аѓубттоо, & феттєр ov ixavov буто$ тод TOGOUTOV 
trpous Kal тайта emucdva ал. poas бё, єїтєр 
émemMjporo вті тодойтом 7? каб драѕ бдаћатта 
mplv тд Єкртура. TO ката Утумає .yevéa Gas, еф 
Scop eipicev 0 "Ератосбёлр, раї xai THY 
Мир wacav kai Tíjs Едроттѕ та тола, Kat 
THS "Actas Kexahvodar протєрор, TOUTOLS 
ёп:фёрє, 8:0т: ка) o IIóvros тф "Абріа auppous 
av brrüp£e ката TIVAS TÓTOUS, are 0? тоб 0 "IaTpov 
aro TOV ката TÓV IIóvrov TÓTOV с sbomevov Kal 
péovros eis ёкатёра» т Barras wa THY Өёсгъ 
тї ХФрав. AAN ойт, ато TOV катӣ TOV Портоу 
меру 0 leTpos Tas apxas EX Et; алла Távavría 
тд TOV UTép тоб „Адріоџ д ópQv, ойт’ eis ёкатёраъ 
T)v ÜdXarrav pei, aNd ets Tov Ilóvrov povov, 
oxiverat TE TPOS aùToîs povov тої TTOMAT t. 
койлуу бе та TÓV про афтод таш &yvotaw 
тайтти Пумоткер, бтоћаВодоту eivai Twa Opb- 
ууром тф “lotp@ тотарду | éxBáXXovra eis TOV 
"Абріам ámeax.o uévov афтод, ad’ ой Kal тд yévos 


1 qı, T. G. Tucker, for 4. 
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Well, what if no historian does record the fact, and 
yet, according to the evidence on which we base the 
conjecture that the region was once coast-land, the 
dolphins were in fact dedicated and the inscription was 
engraved by sacred ambassadors of Cyrene? Again, 
although Hipparchus has admitted that, along with 
the elevation of the bed of the sea, the sea itself was 
elevated, and that it inundated the country as far as 
the oracle, a distance of somewhat more than three 
thousand stadia from the sea, he does not admit the 
elevation of the sea to sucha point that both the 
whole island of Pharos and the greater part of Egypt 
were covered—just as though so high an elevation 
of the sea were not sufficient. to inundate these 
districts too! And again, after saying that if, before 
the outbreak of the waters at the Pillars took place, 
the Mediterranean Sea was really filled to such an 
extent as Eratosthenes has stated, the whole of Libya 
and the greater part of Europe and Asia must first 
have been covered, he adds thereto that the Pontus 
would then have been confluent with the Adriatic in 
some places, for the reason that the Ister, as he 
supposes, branches off from the Pontus regions and 
thus flows into both seas, on account of the lie of the 
land. But neither does the Ister rise in the Pontus 
regions (on the contrary, it rises in the mountains 
above the Adriatic), nor does it flow into both seas, 
but into the Pontus alone, and it branches off near 
its mouths only. However, this mistake of Hip- 
parchus is shared with him by some of his pre- 
decessors, who supposed that there was a river of 
the same name as the Ister, which branched off from 
it and emptied into the Adriatic, and that the tribe 


1 The Danube. 
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"Iavpov,! ёе ой $éperat, Xafeiv Tv простуоріам, 
кай TOV 'lácova тайт поп)саєда: Tov ёк TOV 
KoAyov àvámXovv. 

16. IIpós тӯ» абаџџастіау Tay тоіойтор шета- 
BoXàv, otas épapev aitias elvat ту émixdUcewr 
ка) TOV тохойтоу TaGar, ola єїрттог TÀ KATA THY 
Liceriav kai ras AióXov vycous кай Півлдкойссаз, 
двом tapadeivas kai dXXa, rei тёр Фу érépous 
тбтто$ дутау Ù yyevouévov ópoiev Tovro. адрда 
yàp Ta тоаайта тпарадєіурата тро od0arpav 
TeÜÉvra mavoe ту ёкт\ёр. уор) 66 то anes? 
тараттє THY ata nov ка} Seixvucwy atreipiay TOV 
dice: cvuBawóvrov ка} tov Віоо парто, olov єї 
Tis Xéyo, тй тєрї @npav ка} Ompacíav vycous 
iSpupévas èv TQ petakd торф Kpýrtns xai tis 
Kupnvaias, dv ý Өјра рттрдтоћмс Фати Tíjs 
Куртис, kal тб» AlyvmTOv каў TOXAÀ pép 
тоадта THs "ЕЛЛабос. ava uécov yap Өјраѕ ral 
GOnpaaías éxrrecotoa proyes ёк Tov TeXdryovs éd 
иёра Térrapas,! @ттє пӣсар $єї kal Ф\уєсдаг 
Tiv Odratrav, арєфустса» Kat òħiyov éfawpo- 
бути os ди dpyaviKds kai avvriÜeuévqv ёк pvdpov 
vijcov éréyovcav wera стадіюу тїр Trepluerpov. 


1 "Igrpev, Meineke, for “Iorpov. 

2 ууу} бё 7d &nGes, Xylander, for viv ei 56 ть ёлу ; editors 
following. | 

3 rd, Groskurd, for tds; Kramer, Forbiger, Meineke, 
following. 

4 тёттараѕ, Meineke, for тёттарав. 
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of Istrians, through whose territory this Ister flows, 
got their appellation from it, and that it was.by this 
route that Jason made his return voyage from the 
land of the Colchians. 

16. Now, in order to promote the virtue of not \ 
marvelling! at such changes as I have declared to 
be responsible for deluges and for such operations 
of nature as I have spoken of? in the case of Sicily, 
the islands of Aeolus, and the Pithecussae, it is worth 
while to set forth still other instances of things 
similar thereto that exist, or else have taken place, 
in other regions. For if a large number of such 
instances are placed in view, they will put a stop to 
one's amazement. But, as it is, the unfamiliar thing 
disturbs the senses and shews one's ignorance of 
natural occurrences and of the conditions of life 
generally; for instance, suppose one should tell the 
story of Thera and Therasia (islands situated in the 
roadstead between Crete and Cyrenaea, the first of 
which, Thera, is the mother-city of Cyrene), and of 
Egypt, and of many such places in Greece. For 
midway between Thera and Therasia fires broke 
forth from the sea and continued for four days, so 
that the whole sea boiled and blazed, and the fires 
cast up an island which was gradually elevated as 
though by levers and consisted of burning masses— 
an island with a stretch of twelve stadia in circum- 


1 Compare Horace’s " Nil admirari" (Epist. 6). Also 1. 3. 
21 (below); and Cicero, De Finibus 5. 8. 23 and 5. 29. 87. 
The Stoic philosophers attached great importance to the 
virtue of ‘‘marvelling at nothing.” Strabo’s present pur- 
pose is, by heaping up instances of marvellous occurrences, 
to promote that virtue in the student of geography, and thus 
to remove doubt and encourage the scientific spirit. 

? Page 199. 
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peta $ё т» тала» тод TáÜovs éÜáppncav 
TpóTo, ‘“Podtot | ÜaXarrokparoÜüvres ётітрос- 
mredoat TQ TOT, kai Ilocedavos `Асфаћмоу 
{єрдї isptcacOat xarà т> ийсоу. бу бе TH 
Dowixn фтої Wocedarvios yevopévov сесџрод 
кататобђраг mov iSpupévny йтер Хабороє, кай 
айт è 2400vos суєбду ті тй бйо pépy ттєсєїр, 
9 9 , 9 r е? M M [4 9 ГА 
aN’ ovk ah pows, worte ит тому фдороу avô porov 

/ \ , э < / > \ M 7 
yevéoOar. TO $ avto павоє kal ётї тт» Умріам 
Anv бієтєцує, uerpios дё mws. 0:68) дё xai ёті 
Twas уфсєоис tas te KuxAd6as каї т» ЕйВоам, 
orte тў ApeBovons (ёст, $ Фу Xarnid. крл) 
Tas птүйѕ atotupAwOjvat, cvyvais Ф npyépats 
е? , / , з. / \ 
ÜoTepov àvafAXvcau. кат AAO стошор, ш) 
пайєсва: 8 cevopévny т?» vijcov xarà pépn, 

/ ^ 9 9 ^ / М 

трі» À xáo ua, ys àvouyOey бу TQ Лямамта тєбїф 
пород д:атуроо потарду éEnpece. 

17. TloAA@y бе cuvayoyàas — Towcauévov 

ГА > / \ е ` e / 

тогаютає, apKécet TA ото ToU Хктфіой Дтиттріом 
cvvmyuéva oixeiws TapareÜévra. poleis yap 
TÓV ÉéTrYv TOUTOD, 


kpovvo Ò ikavov kaXXtppóo, ёда тє тттүүаї 
бога) advalocovaet Xkapávópov Otwyjevros. 

й ие» уар 0" 09a. марф, 

7) © érépn Üépei mpopéer єікиќа уаМмаібт, 

(71. 22.147) 
ovk €éà Bavyalery, єї viv 4 uév тоб *rvypoO 
Bdatos péver түт, 7) бе тоб дєрџод ойу påta. 
деу чар dyow аіїтійсваг tiv ёкӨ@Өмїн» тоб 
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ference. After the cessation of the eruption, the 
Rhodians, at the time of their maritime supremacy, 
were first to venture upon the scene and to erect on 
the island a temple in honour of Poseidon Asphalios.! 
And in Phoenicia, says Poseidonius, on the occasion 
of an earthquake, a city situated above Sidon was 
swallowed up, and nearly two-thirds of Sidon itself 
was engulfed too, but not all at once, so that no 
considerable destruction of human life took place. 
The same operation of nature extended also over the 
whole of Syria, but with rather moderate force ; and 
it also passed over to certain islands, both the Cyclades 
and Euboea, with the result that the fountains of 
Arethusa (a spring in Chalcis) were stopped up, 
though after many days they gushed up at, another 
mouth, and the island did not cease from being 
shaken in some part or other until a chasm in the 
earth opened in the Lelantine Plain and vomited 
forth a river of fiery lava. 

17. Though many writers have made collections 
of such instances, those collected by Demetrius of 
Scepsis will suffice since they are appropriately cited. 
For example, he mentions these verses of Homer: 
“And they came to the two fair-flowing springs, 
where two fountains rise of deep-eddying Scamander ; 
the one floweth with warm water, while the other in 
summer floweth forth like hail"; and then he does 
not allow us to marvel if at the present time the 
spring of cold water is still there, whereas the one of 
hot water is no longer visible. For, says he, we 
must lay the cause to the shutting off of the hot 


1 Poseidon, “ Securer" of travel by sea, and of the founda- 
tions of the earth. 
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Өєрроё datos. шшујскєтаі Фё трд тайта тфу 
йягд ÁnuokXéovs Xeyopévov, aeuapobs TIVAS ueyá- 
Aous тойс иё> madras wept AvÓ(av wevouévovs 
Kai '"levíav péypt ts Треабос історойртоб, 
e 9 . ^ [4 / 
0ф фу xai кӧр. KateToOncav ка) Уйтимов 
катєстрафт, xarà т» 'Tavráxov  BaciXc(av. 
kai Єв éXà» Миша: éwyévovro, т» 66 Троіам 
émékAvoe xdpa. й 66 Фароѕ 7) Kat’ Al'yvrrTov Ùv 
mote пє\аүѓа, viv 02 трбто» тий Yxeppóvnaos 
yéyovev: фс Ò айтос kai Тйрос xai KXatopevai. 
nuav б Єтібпиойутау Фу "АМєфамбрєїа ті) pos 
Айуйттф, тєрї IIgXovatov ка} тд Kácov Ópos 
pereopu.aÜ0éy тб TéXayos émékXAvoe THY суду xal 
vijcov Єто(пає то бро$, ore TAWTHY уєувсбає 
THY парӣ TO Káatov дбду т> és Фоікти. ойдёу 
. / 9 с» Уу t€ 9 \ 
оду даџрастор, ovd єї mote д:астӣс о ia Ops ў 
‘пра Хабфи о Owlpyev тд Айуйттіу тпеєМауоє 
, b ^ , ^ / 9 ^ [4 
amo т Epvôpâs Өа\хаттт< amopaveî mopÜpóov, 
«ai сйрроцу morser Tiv éxTOs Өахатта» ті! 
3 4 , 9 N ^ ы е / 
évros, кадатєр émi тоб ката tas `Нрак\ёоу< 
стумає торӨшоў ovvéßn. elpntar бе пері Tov 
TOLOUTOV тй Kal èv àpxaís тў mpaypareias, 
^ / , \ M / , 

à Set cupdépew eis Фу kal thy тісті ia xvpàv 
karackevátew тр тє THS фйсєоє Épryov Kal TOV 
GANS ywopmevov рєта Воћр. 

18. Tov тє Пера vgouátovra Tpórepov xai 
mépav THS àkTíjs relpevov ойтас фасіу дудиа- 
! тй, Corais, for rijs, before évrós; Meineke following; 
C. Müller approving. 
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water! And he recalls on this point the words of 
Democles, who records certain great earthquakes, 
some of which long ago took place about Lydia 
and Ionia as far north as the Troad, and by their 
action not only were villages swallowed up, but 
Mt. Sipylus was shattered—in the reign of Tantalus. 
And lakes arose from swamps, and a tidal wave 
submerged the Troad. Again, the Egyptian Pharos 
was once an island of the sea, but now it has 
become, in a sense, a peninsula; and the same is 
true of Tyre and Clazomenae. And when I was 
residing in Alexandria, in Egypt, the sea about 
Pelusium and Mt. Casius rose and flooded the 
country and made an island of the mountain, so 
that the road by Mt. Casius into Phoenicia became 
navigable. Hence it is nothing to marvel at even 
if, at some time, the isthmus should be parted 
asunder or else undergo a settling process—I mean 
the isthmus that separates the Egyptian Sea from 
the Red Sea—and thus disclose a strait and make 
the outer sea confluent with the inner,? just as 
happened in the case of the strait at the Pillars of 
. Heracles. І have already said something about such 
things at the beginning of this treatise?; and all 
these instances must needs contribute to one result, 
namely, to fix strong our belief in the works of 
nature and also in the changes that are being 
brought to pass by other agencies. 

18. And as for the Peiraeus, it was because the 
Peiraeus was formerly an island and lay “over 
against *" the mainland, they say, that it got the 


1 See 13. 1. 43, where Strabo eguni refers to these springs. 
2 Compare the Suez Canal. ]. 3. 4. * Peran. 
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olivar úmevavriæs Ò т} Nevkàs Корігбіау Tov 
ісдибу біакофаутоу voos *yéyovev, акт) mpo- 
.Tepov ойса: тєр} тайт yap фас: Меуєгм тд» 
Лаєртти, 


olos Nypixov! eov evxripevov vrroMeÜpov, 
GKTHV түтгєїрого* (Od. 24. 377) 


бутадва ше» 67) Siaxorral xeiporumrot vyeyóvactw, 
àXXa- 00, 66 rpocyadces 1) yepvpoceis, каватер 
ёті Tis Tpós Умракойсаїс уђсоо viv uév уёфира 
сти 7) cvvámTOvca айтду проє THY ўтє;рор, 
vpórepov бе xóa, de dnow “IBuKos, Noyatou 
Abov, ôv Karel éxXexróv. Водра 06 кад "ЕМікт, 
й uev Ото хасрато, 7) Ò отд кйшатос HhavicOn. 
тєрї Мевбфити $ т» èv тф 'EpjuovikQ кб\тФ 
ópos ? Єттастабіоу TÒ bros ave rhôn vyevnÜÉvros 
арафисђратоѕ $XoycOovs, peð’ иёра рё 
атросітоо bro тоб Фєршоб xai rs Өєюдоис̧ 
0р, vókrop & 8 ёкАйшто> moppwo xal Oep- 
paivov, wate Cev ту ÜáXarrav ёт} atadious 
srévre, Oorepay Ф elvat кай ётї єїкоті atadious, 
просувебймає 66 wétpats йторрабі подруши оюк 
éXatroow. wire ёё THs Котаїбос Миус ў тє 


1 №р:коу, Corais, for Маріто» ; C, the Epitome, and modern 
editors also. 

2 фроз, Kramer adds, from the Epitome;  Groskurd, 
Meineke, Müller-Dübner, following. 

3 evades, before éxAduwov, Corais deletes ; Meineke follow- 
ing ; C. Müller approving. 
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name it has; but contrariwise Leucas, since the 
Corinthians cut a canal through the isthmus, has 
become an island, although it was formerly a head- 
land. Indeed, it is with reference to Leucas, they’ 
say, that Laertes remarks: “As I was when I took 
Nericus, the well-built castle on the headland of the 
continent." Here, then, a partition cut by hand has 
been made; in other places man has built moles 
or bridges—just as, in the case of the island next 
to Syracuse, there is at the present time a bridge 
which connects it with the mainland, whereas 
formerly there was a mole, as Ibycus says, built of 
selected stones, which he calls stones Є picked out." 1 
Then there are Bura and Helice ; Bura disappeared 
in a chasm of the earth, and Helice was wiped out 
by a wave from the sea? And about Methone іп 
the Hermionic Gulf? a mountain seven stadia in 
height was cast up in consequence of a fiery 
eruption, and this mountain was unapproachable by 
day on account of the heat and the smell of sulphur, 
while at night it shone to a great distance and was 
so hot that the sea boiled for five stadia and was 
turbid even for twenty stadia, and was heaped up 
with massive broken-off rocks no smaller than towers. 
And again, by Lake Copais * both Arne and Mideia 


1 Ibycus says: ‘‘ picked out by mortal hands." 

2 Both were in Achaia. The earthquake took place 
373 B.C. 

* We should have expected Strabo to say ‘‘Saronic” Gulf. 
The form which he elsewhere gives to the Hermionic Gulf 
(see 8. 6. 1), making it reach as far north as Aegina and 
Epidaurian territory, is strange indeed ; but in accordance 
en his definition Methone comes within the Hermionic 

ulf. 

4 In Boeotia (Lake Topolia). 
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“Ари катєтовт kai Мідеа, йс evópaxev 0 пот- 

THs ё TO Karadoyo: 
of тє по\истафићоу "Арути éxov, ої тє Мібєши. 
(Il. 2. 507) 


kal отд THs Bio rovióos бе кай тўс viv "Афиітібоє 
Aiuvns ёоікасі  катакєкмдадаєї тое тё 
Opaküv: oí бе xai Tpnpav, фо cuvoixwy ois 
Opaflv дутори. xal й трбтєро» ёё 'Apreuíra 
Aeyouévg pia TOv 'Exiwáóev тш» eios 
yéyove xal áXXae бе trav тєрї Tov 'AxeXóov 
упсібар тд айто табо$ aci пабєїу ёк tHs отд 
Tov потацод Tpocxcoceos тод пє\№аүоиѕ, ovy- 
Хобутає 8 xai ai Xovmai, œs "Нроботоє 1 noi. 
kai А{т®мкаї 9 tives axpat ciol vnaitovaat 
трӧтєрор, Kal т) "Астєріа, ХАактан, Ùv Астєріба 
фтор 0 months 


ёст: 0 Tis voos шаст (М пєтр]есса, 
'Астєріѕ, ой peyddn, Mpéves Ò’ ёр) vavroyor айті) 
арфідиџог“ (04. 4. 844) 


vuv} 0 ойб аукороВоћ№мо» єйфиёсѕ ёує. Ev тє TH 

"дакт о?дёу ёстіу ádvrpov тоодтор, ойбе Nup- 

фаїом, olóv dnow "Оцтроє" BéXriov бе аіт:йсдаг 
\ А у / ^ / 

petaBorny 1) devoiav 1) karáNrevaww TeV тотоу 
\ ^ ^ N \ , \ a 

Kata TO pv0ades. тодто рео 67) астафес ôv 

о év kow скотєір. 

1 "Нодботоз, Corais, for 'Heíobos; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
Tardieu, following. 
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were swallowed up, places which have been named 
by Homer in the Catalogue of Ships: * And they 
that possess Arne rich in vineyards, and they that 
possess Mideia." And by Lake Bistonis! and by the 
lake which they now call Aphnitis? certain cities of 
Thracians appear to have been overwhelmed ; and 
some say cities of Trerans also, thinking they were 
neighbours of the Thracians. And, too, one of the 
Echinades Islands, which used to be called Artemita, 
has become part of the continent; and they say 
that. still others of the little islands about the mouth 
of the Acheloüs have suffered the same change from 
the silting up of the sea by the river; and the rest 
of them too, as Herodotus? says, are in process of 
fusion with the continent. Again, there are certain 
Aetolian promontories which were formerly islands ; 
and Asteria has been changed, which the poet calls 
Asteris : * Now there is a rocky isle in the mid-sea,* 
Asteris, a little isle; and there is a harbour therein 
with a double entrance, where ships may lie at 
anchor." But at the present time it has not even a 


good anchorage. Further, in Ithaca there is no ; 


cave, neither grotto of the Nymphs, such as Homer 
describes; but it is better to ascribe the cause to 
physical change rather than to Homer's ignorance or 
to a false account of the places to suit the fabulous 
element in his poetry. Since this matter, however, 
is uncertain, I leave it to the public to investigate. 


! In Thrace (Lake Lagos). 

2 The other name was Dascylitis (see 13. 1. 9). It was in 
Bithynia; and according to the best authority, it was not 
the lake now called Maniyas or that called Abullonia, but a 
third lake which has disappeared. | 3 2. 10. 

+ Asteris lay ** midway between Ithaca and rugged Samos," 
says Homer; but scholars have been unable to identify it. 
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19. H ёё "Arricca vicos iv TrpóTepov, as 
Mupoinos | фто“ ris бё ЛёсВоу KaXoupevns 
mpotepov “loons, ral Tv yijcov "Аутіссау ка- 
eta дал a vvégn pov бё TIS Аёс Воо TOMS early. 
ої бё кай т» Аёсоь Tis "1076 åmeppwyévat 
TETLOTEVKAGL, каватер т?р Про Отту Kal THY 
IL68kobocav. тод Muonvod, tas бє Ka péas тої 
"AOnvaiov, THY Dexertay бё TAS "Paytvgs, т» 
"Оасам ё тоб 'О%Ммйштоу. yeyovace бё xal тєрї 
тадта тоайта иєетао\а. кай o Аабв» бе о 
ev "Аркабіа éméaxe motè TO peua. Aodpis 5 
Tas "Páyas. Tas ката. Мба» avouáa даг фес» 
ото e.g jua  pavyelans THS тєрї ‘Tas Kaorious 
TVAAS „уй фате &vapamijvaa TONELS сууд 
Kal кофраз Kal потаройс поїкілає ета ох дає 
бебасваг. “Iov бё пері ras EvBoias фтсїм би 
"Орфам) Xarópoi: 


ЕдйВоїіба pèv үй, Xerrrós Ейрйтоу кфбор 
Bowwtias éyopio’, йкттур ёктєшфу 
троВ\та пордивф. (fr. 18, Nauck) 


20. Anpntptos Ò o KaXXartavós TOUS кад" 
бмуи Tijv 'EXXá6a -*yevouévovs поте серой 
Sun'youpevos TÕV TE Auxábov viov Kai Tov 
Kyvaiou Ta TOANA KaTadvvai hyot, та TE Ферма. 
Ta бу Аідуфф Kab Ocpporrddrars ёті тре ?нера< 
emia ҳебёута там» буйрал, Ta б Фу Аід кад 
каб érépas дуаррауйа: птуаз" „Ореод дё тӧ 
проз да№аттр Telyos Kal TOV oikiQv тєрї énta- 


1 That is, the island рош Issa (Lesbos) was called 
Antissa (Anti-Issa). See 8. 8. 4, 
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19. Antissa was formerly an island, as Myrsilus 
says; and since Lesbos was formerly called Issa, it 
came about that this island was called Antissa! ; 
but now Antissa is a city of Lesbos. And some 
believe that Lesbos itself is a fragment broken off 
from Mt. Ida, just as Prochyta and Pithecussa from 
Misenum, Capri from the Promontory of Athene, 
Sicily from the district of Rhegium, and Ossa from 
Olympus. And it is a fact that changes of this 
sort have also occurred in the neighbourhood of these 
places. And, again, the River Ladon in Arcadia once 
ceased to flow.? Duris says that Rhagae in Media 
has received its name because the earth about the 
Caspian Gates had been “rent” 3 by earthquakes 
to such an extent that numerous cities and villages 
were destroyed, and the rivers underwent changes of 
various kinds. Ion says of Euboea in his satyr- 
drama Omphale: “The slender wave of Кигіри5 
hath separated the land of Euboea from Boeotia, in 
that by means of a strait it hath cut a projecting 
headland away.” 

20. Demetrius of Callatis, in his account of all the 
‘earthquakes that have ever occurred throughout all 
Greece, says that the greater part of the Lichades 
Islands* and of Cenaeum? was engulfed; the hot 
springs at Aedepsus ê and Thermopylae, after having 
ceased to flow for three days, began to flow afresh, 
and those at Aedepsus broke forth also at another 
source ; at Огей 7 the wall next to the sea and about 


' 3 The root of the verb here used is rhag. 
1 Between Euboea and Locris. 
5 A promontory in north-western Euboea, opposite Locris. 
8 A city in north-western Euboea. 
7 A city in north-eastern Euboea. 
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М ^ b / M 4 M 
косіає oupteceiy, Exivov тє kai GaXápov xai 
"HpakXeias ths Tpayivos, тфу puév том) pépos 
sea eiv, DaXápov бё ка) ёё ёбафоу<$ дуатратіман 1 
тӧ ктісша.  паратмуста ё сиціЯмає каї Лаш- 
edo. каў Ларісайоюм: kai Укарфеіам ® ёк Oepe- 
Мв» avappidjvat, ка) xatabdvar copata уІмар 

е , , / / э e 
kai Єттакосіву ойк ÉéXáTrTO, Cpoviovs Ò йтер 
ov тодтар' кдра тє éfapÜév tpryh, TÒ uév 
mpos Tapdnv? evexOjvar kai Opóviov, ті бе mpós 
OepuomróXas, ANo 02 eis TO tediov Ews тоў 
Факікоб Aadvovytos. птуас тє поташфу Enpav- 
Ojvar Tpós ђрёраѕ Tivds, Tov бе Уперуєіди 
э / N e ^ ^ \ \ 
аллаға: TO peiOpov Kal поса, mrwTas тає 
e / ` / , м ? ^ 
обойс, tov бё Bodypiov кат. àXXms évexOtjva: 
ddpayyos, kai ' AXóms бе ка} Kúvov ral 'Osroüv- 
Tos TOAAG KaTaBAraBjvar pépn, Olov бе тд йтпер- 
Keipevov povptov wav  àvavpamijva, "EXaretas 
бё тоб тєйуоує катаррауйма: pépos, тєрї дё 
"А\лторор 5 Өєсрофоріоу бутору mévre Kal єїкосі 
vapÜévovus avadpapovaas eis mupyov TÀV ÈNN- 
pevíov ката Обаму, vea óvros тоў TÜpryov, Treo ctv 

N э A , M / / бе і ^ 
kai avTàs eis THY ÜáXarrav. Réyouat бе Kal THIS 
> 4 ^ ` , / \ / € / 
АтаМаутія тїз проє Ейбога та uéca, pnypatos 
уєрошбиоц, Oum Xovv бебасваї uerafó, kai Tov 


/ 
mediav ёла кай иёри єїкосі стадію» émikXv- 


1 дуатратідисі, Meineke restores, for Kramer's йуастрафіїмаї ; 
Tozer following ; C. Müller approving. 

? Táponr, Groskurd, for ХЗкарфти ; Meineke, Forbiger, Tozer, 
following ; C. Müller approving. 

3 УАЛтоуоу, Corais, for "Aywvor ; editors following. 
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seven hundred of the houses collapsed ;! and as for 
Echinus and Phalara and Heracleia in Trachis, not 
only was a considerable portion of them thrown 
down, but the settlement of Phalara was overturned, 
ground and all. And, says he, something quite 
similar happened to the people of Lamia and of 
Larissa; and Scarphia, also, was flung up, foundations 
and all, and no fewer than seventeen hundred 
human beings were engulfed, and over half as many 
Thronians ; again, a triple-headed wave rose up, one 
part of which was carried in the direction of Tarphe 
and Thronium, another part to Thermopylae, and 
the rest into the plain as far as Daphnus in Phocis; 
fountains of rivers were dried up for a number of 
days, and the Sphercheius changed its course and 
made the roadways navigable, and the Boagrius was 
carried down a different ravine, and also many 
sections of Alope, Cynus, and Opus were seriously 
damaged, and Oeum, the castle above Opus, was laid 
in utter ruin, and a part of the wall of Elateia was 
broken down, and at Alponus, during the celebration 
of the Thesmophoria, twenty-five girls ran up into 
one of the towers at the harbour to get a view, 
the tower fell, and they themselves fell with it 
into the sea. And they say, also, of the Atalanta 
near Euboea that its middle portions, because 
they had been rent asunder, got a ship-canal 
through the rent, and that some of the plains 
were overflowed even as far as twenty stadia, and 


! The places subsequently named in this paragraph— | 
except Atalanta—are all on the mainland of Greece, more or 
less in proximity to the Euboean Sea. 
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сдйма, кай тријрт Twa ёк тёр vewpiwy éfap- 
дєїта»  отєртєсєі) тод Telyovs. 

21. IlpoeriÜéacu. бе xal tas ёк Trav pera- 
cTáceov petaBoras ётї mXéov T)v адамрастіау 
uiv karaakevdbew | éÜéXovres, Ñv Duvet Anpo- 

\ е vy [4 4 / 
крїто$ ка} of йХ\о duXócodor TávTes: пара- 
кета, yàp TQ GOapBet Kal атарахо кад 
avekxTMjkTo: olov 'lg9pev pév TOv éoTepiov 
eis тойс йтер тоб Портоо xai tis KoXytoos 

е 
ToTrous pet@Kiapévav (ods б 'Apá£ns, ds фес 
э А ы \ ^ , / € y ^ 
А то\\одороѕ, ато тїз Appevias opife, Kópos 
бё даххо» xai ta öp rà Mooyixd), AvyvmTUOV 
Ò els тє AiÜioras ка) KóXxovs, Everðv Ò ёк 
, 
IlaóXayovias ёт} tov "Абріам. йтєр xai ёті 

^ € ^ , ^ / эү / M 
TOv `ЕАлАушкфь» é0vày cuvéBn, 'ovov kai Aw- 

/ «2 ^ : > / \ 9 ^ 
piéov каі “Ayardv ral AioXéev: kai Aiviüves 

^ ^ , 

oí viv Aitwrois бдороь тєрї тд Авто» Qkovv 
ка) тд» "Occav pera TlepparBav: xat айтої бе 
Ileppa:Bol шєтамастаї tivés. тћајртсѕ 66 ёст 
TOY TOLOUTMY TapaderypaTav ў уди éveorOca 
прауратєіа. тій pey оди Kal проҳєра тоф 
moois otiw? at бё tov Карди xai Tompov 

M ^ e ^ 
ка} Tevxpwv ueravaaTácew ка! Гаћатфр, ород 
06 ка} тфу "»yeuovev ot Єті moù ектотісрої, 

YE 

Maóvós тє тод Хкивікої kat Teapxw той Аівіотоє 
kat Kefov тоб Tpnpos xai ZeocoTpios ral 


1 étapÜcicav, Madvig, for ФЕсиревєїсау ; Tozer following. 
2 eriy, Meineke, for eic. 


1 Diodorus (12. 59) says that Atalanta was once a penin- 
sula and that it was broken away from the mainland by an 
earthquake, though he does not refer to the occurrence 
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that a trireme was lifted out of the docks and cast 
over the wall.! 

21. Writers also add the changes resulting from 
the migrations of peoples, wishing to develop in us, 
to a still greater extent, that virtue of not marvelling 
at things (a virtue which is-lauded by Democritus 
and all the other philosophers; for they put it in 
a class with freedom from dread and from per- 
turbability and from terror)? For instance: the 
migration of Western Iberians? to the regions 
beyond the Pontus and Colchis (regions which are 
separated from Armenia by the Araxes according to 
Apollodorus, but rather by the River Cyrus and 
the Moschican Mountains); and the migration of 
Egyptians to Ethiopia and Colchis; and that of 
Enetians * from Paphlagonia to the Adriatic. This 
is what took place in the case of the Greek tribes 
also—Ionians, Dorians, Achaeans, and Aeolians ; and 
the Aenianians that are now neighbours of the 
Aetolians used to live about Dotium and Mt. Ossa 
among the Perrhaebians ; and, too, the Perrhaebians 
themselves are emigrants. And the present treatise 
is full of such instances. A number of them, to be 
sure, are matters even of ready knowledge to most 
people, but the emigrations of the Carians, Trerans, 
Teucrians, and Galatians, and likewise also the 
expeditions of the princes to lands far remote (I 
refer to Madys the Scythian, Tearko the Ethiopian, 
Cobus the Treran, Sesostris and Psammitichus the 


mentioned by Strabo. Both apparently have in mind the 
earthquake of 426 B.c. 

2 See 5 16 above, and the footnote. 

з That ів, ‘‘ Western" as distinguished from the new, ог 
** Eastern," Iberia beyond the Pontus. 

4 Compare ‘‘ Venetians” ; and see 5. 1. 4. 
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Vappitiyou trav AiyvrTiov kai Tepoav rv ato 
Короо бурі Hép£ov ovy opoiws бу ётоїдф waciv 
вісі. of тє Kippéproe ods kal Tpypas òvopd- 
А э / м / 3 / 
Covaur, 7) éxelvov ть &Üvos, roXXáxis Єтєбрароу TA 
дєй uépg тоў llovrov xal rà соєу?) айтоїз, 
тотё pev ёт} llajXayóvas, тотё 8 ка} Фріуає 
3 , e 7 / ГА [4 
éuflaXóvres, ђика Midav alpa tavpov mióvra 
фат» дтємбєїи eis тд xpeov. AvydSapus бе тойс 
e aA З / / э 7 »y 
афтод дүш» péypt Avóias ка "має ў№асє ка 
Уардє:ѕ elrev, су Kiduxia òè бієфбарт. тоћ\акиѕ 
бё xal oí Kippépios каї of Трӯрєѕ ётоијсарто 
Tas ToLavTas ёфодоџиѕ` Tovs дё Трӯраѕ ка} Kàfov 
йто Mdévos rò reXevratov éfeXa0$val фас: тоў 
^ ^ 1 / ^ \ >. 7 

тор £XkvÜQv! Baciréws. Taira piv єірђсдо 
проє йтасам коюў тї» mepioðov THS yis €xovra 
oiKciav (a Topiav. 

22. 'Errávipev 8 èm. ra 695, ad’ ov тарєбтиєи. 
^ e [4 / € / % 
тод yap Нродотоо pndévas “Гтєр8Ворєіоиѕ elvat 
фђсаутоѕ, раоё yàp ‘Trrepvotious, уєоѓау? doi 

\ э / с ГА с э А 
elva. T?)v àmóOefw ка} opoiay б ‘'Eparoobévns 
TQ софісџат: тоутф, єї Tis Aéyo, pndévas elvat 
ётігуалрєкакоиѕ, ртдё yap Єтіуаграудбоцс ката 
тйути тє elvat кай "Y'repvoríovs* катӣ yoov Thy 
Аєвіотіау ші) пиуєїм Мотор, àXXà? кататера. 

1 Xkv0G», Penzel, Larcher, for  Кишеріоу; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following; Kramer, C. Müller, approving. 
2 yeAolav, Tyrwhitt, for Aéyo: áy ; editors following. 


3 The old reading without xal is restored by Kramer, 
Meineke, C. Müller. | 
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Egyptians, and to Persians from Cyrus to Xerxes) 
are not likewise matters of off-hand knowledge to 
everybody. And those Cimmerians whom they also 
call Trerans (or some tribe or other of the Cim- 
merians) often overran the countries on the right of 
the Pontus and those adjacent to them, at one time 
having invaded Paphlagonia, and at another time 
Phrygia even, at which time Midas drank bull's 
blood, they say, and thus went to his doom. 
Lygdamis,! however, at the head of his own soldiers, 
marched as far as Lydia and Ionia and captured 
Sardes, but lost his life in Cilicia. Oftentimes both 
Cimmerians and Trerans made such invasions as 
these; but they say that the Trerans and Cobus 
were finally driven out by Madys, the king of the 
Scythians. Let these illustrations be given here, 
inasmuch as they involve matters of fact which have 
a bearing upon the entire compass of the world in 
general. 

22. I now return to the points next in order, 
whence I digressed.? First, as for the statement of 
Herodotus ? that there are no Hyperboreans * because 
there are also no Hypernotians. Eratosthenes says 
the argument presented is absurd and like the follow- 
ing quibble: suppose some one should say “ There 
are none who rejoice over the ills of others because 
there are also none who rejoice over the blessings of | 
others." And,adds Eratosthenes, it so happens that ' 
there are also Hypernotians—at all events, Notus 
does not blow in Ethiopia, but farther north. But it , 

1 King of the Cimmerians. 

2 At 516 Strabo digressed from the order of discussion 
pursued by Eratosthenes. * Herod. 4. 36. 


4 People who live beyond Boreas (North Wind). 
5 People beyond Notus (South Wind). 
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`~ 3 9 э g Р 4 
Oavpactov б, єї, каб ёкастоу Kripa mvéovtos 
àvéuov, kai партауод тод amo рєстшВріаѕ Nórov 
Mm pocayopevopévov, ёст: Tis olknais бу ў тобто 

\ 4 > / , 7 э / 
ш) ocupBatver. tovvavtiov yap ой povov Аібготіа 
ёхо ду tov каб Has Nórov, adda ка) т) àvorépo 
тйта péxpt тод істрєрімод. єі È дра, тод 
€ / ^) 3 A , ^ У ` 
Hpooóórov тодт урду  avricÓai, бт тойс 
‘YarepBopelovs тойтоу$ ©тёМабє réyerOar, пар! 
ols о Bopéas ой mveî. kai yap ei of пошта) 

, e / У э , ГА \ 
pvOixwrtepovy ойто daciv, ої у евпуойиєусь тд 
e ` , 4 e Р \ 
bytes Avy axovoatev, TrrepBopetovs Tovs Bopeto- 

/ / Ga. d 58 ^ \ / є 
TáTOvS Хеуєтбаї бро$ TOV pev Ворєіоу ò 

- M / ^ 
тб\о$, Tov бё voriev 0 lonpepivos’ Kal Tov 
avépwv & 0 aÙTÒS pos. 

^ / \ \ ^ 

23. "ЕЕйс бё №ує, прос тойс davepós merra- 

/ } 16 / Aé ^ \ > 0 
cuéva Kal advvata Xéyovras, rà pev Фр púĝov 

4 a Ф е / M т > М 
супраті, т історіас, тєрї wy ovx a€tov 

A 9 ^ ^ 

рєшуђада 000  éxketvov  éypijv èv отобёсє: 
тоайту pAvdpous Єтискотпєїу. 7) uév oov прот 
0, Ёодоѕ айтф TOY vrouvnuárov тоайта. 


IV 


1. Ev àé тӯ 9evrépa перата: di0pOwoiv таа 
поїєїсвам THS yewypadias, Kal Tas бамтой Néyer 


1 фасі, after АФуєсва, Groskurd deletes ; editors following. 
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is a marvellous thing if, although winds blow in 
every latitude, and although the wind that blows 
from the south is everywhere called Notus, there is 
any inhabited place where this is not the case. 
For, on the contrary, not only might Ethiopia have 
the same Notus as we have, but even the whole 
country up to the equator. However that may be, 
this charge should be laid against Herodotus, that 
he assumed that by * Hyperboreans " those peoples 
were meant in whose countries Boreas does not 
blow. For even if the poets do speak thus, rather 
mythically, those, at least, who expound the poets 
should give ear to sound doctrine, namely, that by 
* Hyperboreans" were meant merely the most 
northerly! peoples. And as for limits, that of the 
northerly! peoples is the north pole, while that of 
the southerly ? peoples is the equator ; and the winds 
too have the same limits. 

23. Next in order, Eratosthenes proceeds to reply 
to those whose stories are plainly fictitious and im- 
possible, some of which are in the form of myths, 
and others in the form of history— persons whom it 
is not worth while to mention ; neither should he, 
when treating a subject of this kind, have paid heed 
to persons who talk nonsense. Such, then, is Eratos- 
thenes' course of argument in the First Book of his 
Commentaries. 


IV 


1. IN his Second Book Eratosthenes undertakes a 
revision of the principles of geography; and he 
declares his own assumptions, to which, in turn, if 

1 Literally, ‘‘ borean.” 2 Literally, ‘‘ notian." 
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vrodmpbes’ прос às waALy, єї ёсті Tis érravópO caus, 
тєратёоу просфёрєу. тб pev оў» Tas pabn- 
paticas йтовбсєм єісдфуєт! Kal фуакй$ е0 
Aéyerat, Kal Ste єї сфагроє:0% 7) уў, кадатер Kal 
б кдсроє, TepioiKeital, Kal Ta GANA TA тоадта. 
єї 02 ттмкайўтт, rienv avdTos cipnkev, ойу 
биохоуобачу oi йстєроу, ойб 2 ёпашодс: ттуу 
dvapétpnow: Ojos бе прос THY onpelwow TOV 
катй Tas оіѓктсєс éxáaTas dauvouévov трос- 
xpíjrau. тоїс дастђиасіу éxeivors "Іпатаруоє ётї® 
то? бід, Mepons kai AXe£avÓpelas ка} BopvaÜévovs 
peonpBpivod, pixpov тараМматтєм фђсаѕ парӣ 
т» adnOerav. xat тєрї ToU axnpatos Ò ёр mois 
ЄЕйс 0:4 TrXei0vov катадекуй$% бт chatpoedys 
ка! й уд cvv TH bypa vce kai 0 ovparos, 
áXXoTptoXoyety йр Sokeevy арке yap TO ёт! 
pix pov. 

2. “EEñs бе тб п\атоѕ THs oikovuévgs ádopítov 
gnoly amò uév Mepons ёті тод бе айтіїс ueonuB- 
pwod иёурь "AreEavdpeias elvae pupious, évOév8e 
eis тор "ЕХМістогтом пері дктакіс оос ékaTÓv, 
elt’ eis Bopuobévn mevtaxioxidious, elt’ ёт} тор 
кўклхо› Tov бй Bovans (Ди фус, Пиббає ато uév 
THs Врєттамикіїс Ё йиєрфу т\оў» dméxew трд< 
йрктоу, éyyus Ò elvai т wemnyvias Өахаттт<) 

1 eiad-yew, Corais, for &yew ; editors following. 


2 005°, Casaubon, for 5; editors following. 
3 катабекуйѕ, Т. G. Tucker, for (xal) 5ewvis. 


d й зо ню stadia in circumference at the equator. See 
. 5. 7. 

| ? 'The Dnieper ; Strabo means, as usual, the mouth of the 
river. | 
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there is any further revision to be made, I must 
undertake to supply it. Now his introduction of 
the principles of mathematics and physics into the 
subject is a commendable thing; also his remark 
that if the earth is spheroidal, just as the universe is, 
it is inhabited all the way round; and his other 
remarks of this nature. But as to the question 
whether the earth is as large as he has said, 
later writers do not agree with him; neither do 
they approve his measurement of the earth.! Still, 
when Hipparchus plots the celestial phenomena for 
the several inhabited places, he uses, in addition, 
those intervals measured by Eratosthenes on the 
meridian through Meroé and Alexandria and the 
Borysthenes,? after saying that they deviate but 
slightly from the truth. And, too, in Eratosthenes' 
subsequent discussion about the shape of the earth, 
when he demonstrates at greater length that not 
only the earth with its liquid constituent is spheroidal 
but the heavens also, he would seem to be talking 
about things that are foreign to his subject; for a 
brief statement is sufficient.? 

2. Next, in determining the breadth of the in- 
habited world, Eratosthenes says that, beginning at 
Meroé and measuring on the meridian that runs 
through Meroé, it is ten thousand stadia to Alex- 
andria; and thence to the Hellespont about eight 
thousand one hundred ; then to the Borysthenes five 
thousand; then to the parallel circle that runs 
through Thule (which Pytheas says is a six days’ 
sail north of Britain, and is near the frozen sea) 


3 Strabo means that the hypotheses of physics and 
astronomy should be accepted at once by geographers. 
Compare 2. 5. 2. 
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dXXovs cs jpiovs "wtMovus Trevrakociovs. ёду 
обу ёт, TpocÓÜOpev йтер т» Mepony Movs 
TplaxXidrLoUs тєтракосіоис, iva THY TOV AiyuTrTioY 
уўсоу éywpev ка} T)» Kivvapwpodopov xal тї 
Татпробами, бсєсдає стадіоиѕ Tpiopupiovs дкта- 
Kia от. 

3. Та uév ody dXXa біасєтірата 08000 aire: 
@poroyntas yap ixavas: тб Ò ато tov Bopv- 
aOévous Єті tov бй @ovrAns Kverov tis dv Soin 
моду éywv; б Te yap історбу тду Фоймуи Ilv0éas 
avnp ~evdioratos éEnractat, xal ot тї» Bper- 
tavikny xai! 'Iépygv idovres ovdév пері THs Bovrns 
Aéyovatv, aAXaS vijcove Xéyovres шкрй$ TEPL т?р 
Bpettavexny. айт) тє  Bpertravixn тб piros 
tows møs ёст: Tf) Кє\тік) тарєктєташёру), Tov 
mTevtakioxtrior ctadiov ov peivov, xal Trois йкро& 
Tots avtixerpévors adopifouévn. avrixerrar yap 
GAAHAOLS та TE EGA rpa тоф; ёо Kal та, 
éomrépia ois éomepiow, кай та ye éQa éwywyvs 
ахмумам éoTi рур émódreos, TO тє Kdvriov kat 
ai тоб "Pyjvov éxBoral. 0 бе grkeióvov ў Sucpupiov 
TO piros атофайе тс vncov, ка} тд Kavrtov 
Пиєрбу Tivov т\оў» aTréve тс Kerrixhs pno: 
Kat Tà тєрї той Остішіоџис ё xal тй Tépav Tod 
‘Pyvov Trà péypt Укивду mdvta катёјєистаг 
TOV тӧтор. бот оў» тєрї ти *yvoputouévov 


1 kal, Kramer inserts ; editors following. 


1 Strabo elsewhere speaks of this island as ‘‘ the island of 
the fugitive Egyptians.” See 2. 5. 14 (and note), 16. 4. 8, 
and 17. 1. 2; also Pliny, Nat. Hist. 6. 35. 
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about eleven thousand five hundred more. Accord- 
ingly, if we add three thousand four hundred stadia 
more to the south of Meroé, in order to embrace 
the Island of the Egyptians,! the Cinnamon-producing 
country, and Taprobane,? we shall have thirty-eight 
thousand stadia. 

3. However, with one exception, let all the dis- 
tances of Eratosthenes be granted him—for they 
are sufficiently agreed upon ; but what man of sense 
could grant his distance from the Borysthenes to the 
parallel of Thule? For not only has the man who 
tells about Thule, Pytheas, been found, upon scrutiny, 
to be an arch-falsifier, but the men who have seen 
Britain and Ierne? do not mention Thule, though 
they speak of other islands, small ones, about 
Britain; and Britain itself stretches alongside of 
Celtica* with a length about equal thereto, being not 
greater in length than five thousand stadia, and its 
limits are defined by the extremities of Celtica which 
lie opposite its own. For the eastern extremity of 
the one country lies opposite the eastern extremity of 
the other, and the western extremity of the one 
opposite the western of the other; and their eastern 
extremities, at all events, are near enough to each 
other for a person to see across from one to the other 
—] mean Cantium 5 and the mouths of the Rhine. 
But Pytheas declares that the length of Britain is 
more than twenty thousand stadia, and that Cantium 
is several days' sail from Celtica; and in his account 
both of the Ostimians and of what is beyond the 
Rhine as far as Scythia he has in every case falsified 
the regions. However, any man who has told such 


? Ceylon. 3 Ireland. 
4 France, roughly. 5 Kent. 
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TóÓTOV тосадта CrevaTat, суомі) ү àv тєрї тёр 
á'yvoovuévov Tapa rác adnOevev Svvatto. 

4. Tov бе 0:4 тоб Bopuaévous vrapáXXqXov Tov 
айтбу elvat TQ Sia THs Вреттамікйс eixátovauw 
“Immapyós тє kal дХМог ёк тоў TOv avTOv elvat TÓv 
ёа Bvtavriov TQ 0:4 МаестаМа$* by yap Xóryov 
etpnxe Пиббас! тод ёу Массаміа yvapovos прос 
түу скійу, Tov avTOv kai “Immapyos катӣ Tov 
бироо» kaupóv eopetv ev TQ Вибамтіф фтор. 
ёк Массаћмас 96 eis нести тт» Bpetravixny ov 

М ^ / « М э x 
п\оу Tv TevTaKiacyiAtoy ёсті cTadioy. ÀXXÀà 
pny ёк péeons ths Врєттаткӣс ой пАєоу TÓV 
TeTpaxtaxiAiwv троє\Өфи eŬpois? йу oixnotpov 
Grows тос (тобто Ò àv ein тд тері ттуу ‘lépvny), 
doTe Ta éréxewa, eis à ékrorríteu т» Фоймуь, 
ойкет окса. tive Ò àv kal стоҳасрф Xéyot 

\ 5 ` ^ / е ^ , 
TÒ ато тоб 014 Bovrns Ews тоб бід, Bopvabévous 
€ ^ 
pvpíov kai Мору Tevrakoatov, о?у Opa. 

5. Avapaptwv ёё tod mAdTovs тпТраукастаї 
ka} тод pHKous дстоуєїу. бт uév yap пАєом 7) 
ÓvrXáciov TO yvøpipov шђкдс ott тоў ryvopipuov 
т\атои$, OpoXoyoüci kai ot йстєрог ка} Tov 

^ .9 € / 5 / бе 4 э ` ^ 
TraXautov" ої уарієстатог Xéyo дє то“ ато TOV 
dxpov ths “Ivdunns ті tà айкра ths '1@тра< 

^ 9 ^ , 
тод ат 5 Аідідтаом ws Tov ката lépyny kÜkXov. 

1 П,0ќаѕ, Spengel inserts; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 
C. Müller approving. 

2 eUpois, Corais, for є0ро:; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; C. Müller approving. 

3 паЛлаїду, Corais, for &AAwv ; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following ; C. Müller approving. 

* тё, Xylander inserts, before àwó; Meineke following ; 


Kramer, C. Miiller, approving. 
5 йт’, Meineke inserts. 
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. great falsehoods: about the known regions would 


hardly, I imagine, be able to tell the truth about 
places that are not known to anybody. 

4. The parallel through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes is conjectured by Hipparchus and others to 
be the same as that through Britain, from the fact 
that the parallel through Byzantium is the same as 
that through Massilia!; for as to the relation of the 
dial-index to the shadow, which Pytheas has given 
for Massilia, this same relation Hipparchus says he 
observed at Byzantium, at the same time of the year 
as that mentioned by Pytheas. But it is not more 
than five thousand stadia from Massilia to the centre 
of Britain. Furthermore, if you were to proceed 
not more than four thousand stadia north from the 
centre of Britain you would find a region that is 
inhabitable only after a fashion (which region would 
be in the neighbourhood of Ierne); and so, as for 
the regions farther on, far out where Eratosthenes 
places Thule, you would find places no longer habit- 
able. But by what guesswork Eratosthenes could 
say that the distance from the parallel through Thule 
to that through the mouth of the Borysthenes is 
eleven thousand five hundred stadia, I do not see. 

5. And since he entirely missed the breadth of 
the inhabited world, he has necessarily failed to 
guess its length also. For, in the first place, that 
the known length is more than double the known 
breadth is agreed to by the later writers as well as 
by the most accomplished of the early writers (I 
mean the distance from the extremities of India to 
the extremities of Iberia, double that from Ethiopia 
up to the parallel that runs by Ierne). Again, after 


1 Marseilles. 
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брісаз бе тд XexyÜév TWAATOS, TO ато TOV ётхатоь 
Al@torrwv péypt тоб бід, @ovarns éxreíveu mréov 
й бєї TO phKos, va moon TrXéov À OvrXáatov 
^ / / і ^ ul \ \ ^ 
тод XexÜévros TAdTOUS. doi собу! тд uév THs 
^ ^ ^ т / 

"Т»б,кў< иёуүрь тод "одод тотадойў тд oTevóraTov 
стабіу pupiov kario xiX iov: тд yap ёті Ta àK- 
ротара reivov тра у (Мого elvari pettov: тд 06 EvOev 
, р , 
ёті Кастіоиѕ Xas puptov Terpaxicyirtor, eT 
э \ \ , , / 3 М ^ , \ 
emi tov Eùppáryv pupiov, ёті ёё tov NetXov ато 

^ > 4 4 / м \ / 
тод Ейфратоу пєутакіс уор, GXXoUs бё yidtous 
ка} rp.akoatovs ? péypt КароВ:ко? ттбшато$, єіта 
иёхрг TIS Kapymóóvos uvpiovs три хћоиѕ mevta- 

A ^ 
косіоис, єїта péxpt Утур о дктакісурмоицє 
ToUAdxLcTOV: йтєраїрегу 67) TOv Єттй pupiadwv 
дктакосіоє З dey бё ёт просбєїмає тд ектбє 
"HpakXciev otráv кйртора tis Eùpømns, йуті- 
Keipevoyv pev Tois “I Rnpot, пропєттакдо 8 проб 
тур ёстпёрар, ойк ЄМаттоу стадіюу тр XM, 
Kal Ta axpwaTnpia та T€ NMa Kal то TÓV 
, ГА ^ ГА \ 

Остишоу, 6 камеїта: KdBaiov, ка} tas ката 
тото v5jcovs, Фу THY ёсхату» О?дёсаџти onol 
^ ^ ^ ^ 9 

IIv0éae àméyew nuep@av тріфу побу. табта 
єіптфу тд TeXevraia ovU0év прое TO pikos ovv- 
тєіуоута просєбткє TA пері TOY axpwTnpioy ка} 
tov "Остішіоу кад tis Odktoduns kal àv noi 
vjccv: (тадта yap парта просарктій oTi Kal 
Ке\т:ка, ойк 'Igmpucá, uáXXov бе Ilv0éov tAd- 
opata.) тпростідтсі тє Tots вірпибиогс тод uijkovs 


1 your, A. Miller, for 3’ od». 
2 тріакосіоцз, Gosselin, for теутакосідиз. 
3 éxraxoolos, Sterrett restores, the reading before Kramer. 
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Eratosthenes has determined the said breadth, 
namely, that from extreme Ethiopia up to the parallel 


of Thule, he extends the length beyond the due | | 


measure, in order to make the length more than . 
double the aforesaid breadth. At all events he 
‚ says that the narrowest part of India up to the river 
Indus measures sixteen thousand stadia (for the part 
of India that extends to its capes will increase this 
length by three thousand stadia); and the distance 
thence to the Caspian Gates, fourteen thousand; 
then, to the Euphrates, ten thousand, and from the 
Euphrates to the Nile five thousand, and on to its 
Canobic mouth thirteen hundred more ; then, to Car- 
thage, thirteen thousand five hundred ; then, to the 
Pillars, at least eight thousand ; there is, accordingly, 
he says, an excess of eight hundred stadia over seventy 
thousand stadia. We must still add, he says, the bulge 
of Europe outside the Pillars, which lies over against 
Iberia and leans westward, reaching not less than 
three thousand stadia ; we must also add all the 
capes, but in particular that of the Ostimians, called 
Cabaeum,! and the islands about it—the outermost 
of which, Uxisame,? Pytheas says, is a three days’ 
sail distant. And after mentioning these last places, 
though all of them in their stretch add nothing to 
the length of the inhabited world, he has added the 
regions in the neighbourhood of the capes, of the 
Ostimians, of Uxisame, and of all the islands he 
names. (In fact, these places all lie towards the north 
and belong to Celtica, not to Iberia—or rather they 
are inventions of Pytheas.) And he adds to the 


1 Or Gabaeum (Ptol. 2. 8. 1); apperenoy Pointe du Raz. 
З yc (Ouessant); the Axanthos of Pliny, Nat. Hist. 
4. 16 (30). 
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Stactypacw  áXNovs. стадіоис Sroyediovs цем 
mpos ті) дусе, Suaytdious O6 прос TH аратоћд, 
iva сфст TO ш)! пАєоу À шту тоб pnKous TO 
TAATOS. 

6. Параривойиємос 9 Єті т\ёо>, бт Kata 

/ › эхэ a эу ge , ` 
púcıv ёсті тд ато аратоћс èm. dvow астра 

A / , . > х ^ 
peitov Xéyew, kata dvow now elvai amò Tis 
ёю Trpós т?» éo répav paxpotépay elvat THY oikov- 
pévnv, kaí?, kaÜdmep єірукаџєр, às oi радтратикої, 

/ / 4 4 > м 

dnot, KUKNOV сираттєр, cvuáXNovcav айтти 
éavTi бот, єї p» TO péyeÜos тоб `Атћ№арт:код 
тє\Фүои$ korve, Kav TrEly Huas ёк тїс TBnpias 
ets thv 'lvóue?» бій тоб айтоб mapadAnXdov тд 
Aovróv pépos Tapa TO XexÜév Oudo mua йтер тд 
трітоу pépos ôv тоб rov kükXov: єїтєр o ё 
"Авцифи? éXárrov criw elxoct uvpiábov, бтоу 
memorebla тду eipnuévov ттайасцдр amo тў$ 
э ^ 9 ` э ГА эх ^ 9 . / 
Ivówfjs eis тту 'I8mpíav. ойбе тадта оби eù Xéye. 
оўто$ yap 0 Xóyos* тєрї uév THs eUkpárov Kal 

1 uh, Kramer inserts ; Forbiger following. 

? kal, Jones inserts. 

з The old reading was бід Giwà» ; but AC have Фтиду. 
Kramer rightly reads as above. (cf. readings of MSS. on 


1. 4. 6, 2. 1. 1, 2 1. 2, 2. 1. 5, and 2. 1. 24.) 
4 rd, after Adyos, Corais deletes ; Meineke following. 


1 The inhabited world is thought of as an arc, which, when 
produced, completes a circle. Even Aristotle had discussed 
the question whether the inhabited world, in its length, 
could be connected by an arc of latitude drawn from Spain 
westward to India (Meteor. 2. 5. 13). 

? Eratosthenes means by ‘‘the aforesaid distance” his 
length of the inhabited world, 77,800 stadia. 
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aforesaid length-distances still other stadia, namely, 
two thousand on the west, and two thousand on the 
east, in order to keep the breadth from being more 
than half the length. 

6. Again, attempting still further to appease us by 
saying that it is “in accordance with nature " to call 
the distance from east to west greater, he says it 
is “in accordance with nature" that from the east 
to the west the inhabited world is longer, and, 
* just as I have already stated in the manner of the 
mathematicians,’ he says, “it forms a complete 
circle,! itself meeting itself ; so that, if the immensity 
of the Atlantic Sea did not prevent, we could sail 
from Iberia to India along one and the same parallel 
over the remainder of the circle, that is, the re- 
mainder when you have subtracted the aforesaid 
distance 2, which is more than a third of the whole 
circle—if it be true that the circle that runs through 
Athens, along which I have made the said reckoning 
of stadia from India to Iberia, is less than two 
hundred thousand stadia in circuit." 3 However, 
Eratosthenes is not happy in this statement, either; 
for although this argument might be used in the 

? It has been assumed by various scholars that Eratos- 
thenes’ parallel of latitude, above referred to, ran 25,450 
stadia north of the equator, which would be at 36° 21’ 254". 
In this case the circumference of this parallel works out to 
be 202,945 stadia—if we count 700 stadia to the degree, 
following Eratosthenes’ method. But Strabo fails to quote 
Eratosthenes on one section of the distance (from the equator 
to the southern limit of the inhabited world), and the 25,450 
is reached only by а computation based on a statement of 
Ptolemy (Mathematica Syntaxis 1. 10), wherein Ptolemy 
refers to Eratosthenes’ estimate of the distance between the 
tropics. That estimate was inaccurate and so is this; but 
even in his round numbers Eratosthenes is usually close to 
the truth. 
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xaf’ nuas Cavns №уогт йу катӣ rovs равпрати- 
койс, AS pépos 7 oixovpévn Єсті, тєрї Фё Tis 
OLKOULeVNS—KAaNODLEV yàp otkovpévny ñv оікодиєм 
kai yvopifopev évdéyeras бе бу ті) айті) єйкратф 
{>й xai бйо oixovuévas elvat ђ kal meiovs,} 
ка) рамста єууйс tov OU 'Автифу кикюМоц 
tov бій, тоб 'ATXavTukoU TeXdryovs урафореуси. 
палму ёё émipévorv ті пері тоб сфагроєгбї) THY 
yi eivai йтобеївє: THs айтіс émiTynoews av 
TvyXávot. os È айтас kal mpos tov "Oynpov ой 
таўєта тєрї TOv avTav Stadepopevos. 

т. “EEñs 8ё пері trav Hretpwv єїттфъ yeyovévas 
тому» №үор, Kal ToUs uév тоф TroTapots баре 
айта, TQ тє Ne&Xo xal TQ Tavaidi, vicous 
atropaivovtas, тойс бе rois ioÜpois, TO Te uera£v 
т Кастіас kal tis IIovructjs Oardoons ка) тф 
pera£v rijs 'EpvOpás kai тод '"Exprjyparos, ToUTOUS 
бё xeppovrjcovs айтдс Xéyew, ойу орӣ» pno, TAS 
àv eis траура ті? катастрєфог т) ттс abro, 
&XXà povov ёру Gavrovrov padrov катӣ Anpo- 
KptTov eivat, л] dvTwY yap йкріВфу бром kaÜdmep 
KoXvTTo? ка) Мемтяб, olov ornrav À mrep.8óXov, 
тодто pev Éyew havat Huds, Ste тоот} pév ётт! 
KoXvrrós, тоот дё Мемтт, Tovs ёрои è ш) 
éxeiv єйттєйў. бід кай cupBaivew крієєі ToANAKIS 


1 el, Corais deletes, before xal; Kramer, C. Müller 
suspecting ; Meineke following. 

2 wpü'yud ті, Cobet, for wpáyuara; A. Miller apparently 
approving. 
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treatment of the temperate zone (that is, our zone) 
from the point of view of mathematics (since the 
inhabited world is a fraction of the temperate zone), 
yet in the treatment of the inhabited world—why ! 
we call “inhabited” the world which we inhabit and 
know ; though it may be that in this same temperate 
zone there are actually two inhabited worlds, or 
even more, and particularly in the proximity of the 
parallel through Athens that is drawn across the 
Atlantic Sea. And again, by dwelling on his demon- 
stration of the spheroidal shape of the earth he might 
meet with the same criticism as before. And in the 
same way also he does not cease to quarrel with 
Homer about the very same things. 

7. Next, after saying that there has been much 
discussion about the continents, and that some 
divide them by the rivers (the Nile and the Tanais), 
declaring them to be islands, while others divide 
them by the isthmuses (the isthmus between the 
Caspian and the Pontic Seas, and the isthmus 
between the Red Sea and the Ecregma !), and that 
the latter call the continents peninsulas, Era- 
tosthenes then says that he does not see how this 
investigation can end in any practical result, but 
that it belongs only to persons who choose to live on 
a diet of disputation, after the manner of Demo- 
critus; for if there be no accurate boundaries— 
take the case of Colyttus and Melite?—of stone 
posts, for example, or enclosures, we can say only 
this, “ This is Colyttus," and “ That is Melite," but 
we should not be able to point out the boundaries ; 
and this is the reason also why disputes often arise 


! Literally, the **Outbreak" ; the outlet of Lake Sirbonis 
into the Mediterranean. ? Attic demes, or townships. 
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пері xepiíov тір, кадатер 'Аруєїої pèv кай 
Лакєдащюоміоїс тєрї @upéas, "Адтриаїом ё Kai 
Botwtois тєрї `Оротод. dXXcs тє Tos " EXXqvas 
Tas Tpeis Nrretpovs дуордсаи, ойк eis THY oiKov- 
дё» аптобмерамтачє, AAN els тє THY сфєтёрау 
ка тї дптартікро THY Kapucijv, ёф” у vüv "Ives 
xai oi с" урдиф $ ёт) mAéov Tpoióvras del 
кад TXeóvov *vyvepitouévev хорди eis тодто 
катастрёјаг т» Siaipeciv.  "TóTepov ovv ot 
TpGToL OLopícavres tas трєїз, iva йто тбфу 
éaxárev dpEwpat Ssartav thy бріу uj) ката 
Дтидкрітоу, GXXà Kat avTov, ойто, йсам oi 
трфто т» сфєтёрау ато THS актікецибупо THS 
tov Карфи біорісає (птобитєс; À ойтог pév THY 
'"EXXAd6a érrevoovy povny каї Tv Kapíav xal 
óXbynv THY тууєуй, ойтє $ Ейратту ойтє 'Асіам 
фсайтос ойтє ArBunv, of дё Мото) emióvrtes 
бст Hv ikav) фтоуріЧлан! тту Ths oixovpévns 
ётірогар, обтої вісі ot eis тріа біалродутєс; TOS 
ow ой THS oixovuévns ётоодуто біайресту; тї дё 
тріа, шерт Aéyov кад Kav Tyrewov ёкастоу TOY 
шєрфи ov просєтимоєї TO GOV, оў TOY uepicuóv 
тоеїёта!; eb Ò èmivoe? шеу ці) THY oikovuévmv, 
шёроис̧ Sé Tivos айтійс TOV pmeptopov погоїто, Tivos 
àv Tis рёроиѕ THS oixoupévns pépos elme THY 
1 бот... джоуріфо, Corais, for боти ікамої éwvypdQai ; 
Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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concerning districts, such as the dispute between 
the Argives and the Lacedaemonians about Thyrea, 
and between the Athenians and the Boeotians about 
Oropus ; and the Greeks named the three continents 
wrongly, because they did not look out upon the whole 
inhabited world, but merely upon their own country 
and that which lay directly opposite, namely, Caria, 
where lonians and their immediate neighbours now 
live; but in time, ever advancing still further and 
becoming acquainted with more and more countries, 
they have finally brought their division of the con- 
tinents to what it now is. The question, then, is 
whether the Є first шеп” who divided the three con- 
tinents by boundaries (to begin with Eratosthenes' last 
points, dieting upon disputation, not after the manner 
of Democritus, but after that of Eratosthenes) were 
those * first men" who sought to divide by boundaries 
their own country from that of the Carians, which lay 
opposite ; or, did the latter have a notion merely of 
Greece, and of Caria and a bit of territory that is 
contiguous thereto, without having, in like manner, 
a notion of Europe or Asia, or of Libya, whereas 
the men of subsequent times, travelling over what 
was enough of the earth to suggest the notion of the 
inhabited world—are these the men, I say, who 
made the division into three parts? How, pray, 
could they have failed to make a division? And 
who, when speaking of three parts and calling each 
of the parts a continent, does not at the same time 
have a notion of the integer of which he makes his 
division into parts? But suppose he does not have 
a notion of the inhabited world, but should make 
his division of some part of it—of what part of the 
inhabited world, I ask, would anyone have said Asia 
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'Actav 7) T3» Едр@тти À дМос ğrerpov; тадта 
yap єїрттаї Traxvpepas. 

8. "Ет, бе пахуререстероу TÓ фсаута ui) дрбу, 
eis ті прауратикду, катастрёфє: TO тоў Ópovs 
tnreiv, mapabeivas tov КоХуттду kai т» Medirny, 
elr eis tavaytia перітрєтєсвам. ei yap ot тєрї 
@upedv kal 'Ор®тоў TóXeuo, бій, Tas тди брои 
ayvolas amréBnoav, eis прауратікду т kata- 
atpépov тд Siaxywpile tas  xopas: % тобто 
Neyer, фс ётї uév TOv хоріор, kal уд Ala Tov 
каб ёкаста eOvav mpaypatixov тб борс 
axpiBas, ёт} è тфу тєірюу тєрїттб; Kaitou 
ovde ёртаўба Hrrov ovdév: убуоіто yap av xai Єті 
тобто» Tryeuócu peydros аис Ватто, TH рем 
йхоуть т?» "Асіам, тф дё т?» Ацвити, omoTépov 
Ôj! ёст, й AlyvmTos Sndovote ў ката Neyo- 
ибт ті Айүйттоо уфра. àv васт? 8 т 
тодто бід TO omaviov, áXXos фатёо» біапреїсваї 
Tas зүтєїрои$ ката péyay борт дд» kal mpos тї» 
оїкоушбупу Anv арафєрдрєиои каб бу ovdé 
тоўтоо dpovrioTéov, ei oí Tois motapois бїор{- 
cavres атоћітоисі тра хоріа айр тта, TOV 
тотар» pù шеурь TOD akeavoü би)коитам, рлубе З 
тсдус фс àXnÜOs ádmoXevróvrov TAS )тєірохс. 

9. Em. téct ÔÈ тоў vropynpatos ойк èma- 
vécas tovs diva ё:иродитаѕ mav тд тфу дудра- 

: 9f, Meineke, for 3. 

2 у édon, for катфуаз, Paetz; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 


3 undé, for ras це» 54, Corais ; " Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; Kramer, C. Müller, suspecting. 
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was a part, or Europe, or a continent in general?— 
Indeed these points of his have been crudely stated. 

8. Still cruder is it, after he has said that he does 
not see what practical result there can be to the 
investigation of the boundaries, to cite Colyttus and 
Melite, and then turn round to the opposite side of 
the question. For if the wars about Thyrea and 
Oropus resulted through ignorance of the boundaries, 
then the separation of countries by boundaries is a 
thing that results in something practical. Or does 
Eratosthenes mean this, that in the case of the 
districts and, of course, of the several nations it is 
practical to divide them by accurate boundaries, 
whereas in case of the continents it is superfluous? 
And yet, I answer, not even here is it any the less 
practical; for there might arise also in case of the 
continents a controversy between great rulers, for 
example, one ruler who held Asia and another who 
held Libya, as to which one of them really owned 
Egypt, that is to say, the so-called Є Lower” country 
of Egypt. Moreover, if anyone dismisses this example 
on account of its rarity, at all events it must be 
said that the continents are divided according to a 
process of grand division which also has relation to 
the whole inhabited world. In following that 
principle of division we must not worry about this 
point, either, namely, that those who have made 
the rivers the dividing lines leave certain districts 
without dividing lines, because the rivers do not 
reach all the way to the ocean and so do not really 
leave the continents as islands. 

9. Now, towards the end of his treatise—after 
withholding praise from those who divide the whole 
multitude of mankind into two groups, namely, 
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vov т\йбо$ els тє" EXAnvas kai BapBápovs, xal 
tous AXefávópo trapaivodvtas тоф; pèv “EXAnoww 
ós фїхо< poar, rois 62 BapBápois фе more- 
/ / % 7 , ^ \ , 
pious, BérXtLov elvai duoi йрєті) kai karia ciar- 
pety TabTa. oXXo)Us yap xai TOv 'EXXjvev 
elvat, какойс ка} tov BapBdpwy daotetous, каба- 
> \ 9 4 м V ¢ р 
пер "200 ка} "Аріамойс, ёт: ё "Popaítovs xal 
Карутпбоміоцс, ойто Oavpactas ToXrevouévovs. 
, N , / , / ^ 
бійтеєр tov ' AMéÉavÓpov, üpueMjaavra TOY Tapat- 
уойутау, govs olov T Hv дфтобеуєсбаг тфу 
э М , ^ 9 ^ е , 
C 67 evdoxitov  àvópOv Kal єйєруєтєїу" womep бі 
м ^ У [4 A \ 3 [4 
Gro ті TOV ойто біємдитам, TOS pev ev Yroy@ 
` ? , э / / / ^ \ 
TOUS Ф бу ётайуф тӨбєнёушъ, Т) бідті тоф; цем 
ёткрате@ тд vópuuov ка} TO помітікдуи! kal тд 
/ 4 э ^ ^ \ 9 / 
matelas kal №уюи оікєїоу, Toi; 8 тдуаутіа," 
ч є» , . , , , ^ 
xai б AXétavópos ойу, ойк apeXnoas TOY mapat- 
4 > э 3 4 \ ГА 
voUvrov ФАХ  dmoOefápevos THY урра, та 
3 УА, 0 2 д é / 9 / ` М б / 
axonrov0a, ой тд, évavría, ётоіє, mpós THY бійрогам 
скотфу тї TÓv éreo TaAkóTov. 


1 kal Tb modrrixdv, omitted by Kramer, and also by 
Meineke, Dübner-Müller, and Tardieu. 
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Greeks and Barbarians, and also from those who 
advised Alexander to treat the Greeks as friends 
but the Barbarians as enemies—Eratosthenes goes on 
to say that it would be better to make such divisions 
according to good qualities and bad qualities; for 
not only are many of the Greeks bad, but many of 
the Barbarians are refined—Indians and Arians, for 
example, and, further, Romans and Carthaginians, 
who carry on their governments so admirably. And 
this, he says, is the reason why Alexander, disregard- 
ing his advisers, welcomed as many as he could of 
the men of fair repute and did them favours—just 
as if those who have made such a division, placing 
some people in the category of censure, others 
in that of praise, did so for any other reason than 
that in some people there prevail the law-abiding 
and the political instinct, and the qualities associated 
with education and powers of speech, whereas in 
other people the opposite characteristics prevail ! 
And so Alexander, not disregarding his advisers, but 
rather accepting their opinion, did what was con- 
sistent with, not contrary to, their advice; for he 
had regard to the real intent of those who gave 
him counsel. 
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I 


1. 'Ev бе TQ трїтф TÓv уєфурафікду кабіста- 
evos TOV THS olKovpéevns Tívaka гураший тил 
Starpe? Siva ато Svcews ёт’ дуатомуу TaparAnr@ 
TH іспрєрій) үрашид. mépara 9 айфтіє tiOnoe 
vpós úcet uév tas ‘Hpaxrelous aT5Xas, ёт 
арато№ бе та йкра xai 6a xara бот) TOV афорі- 
Cóvrov òpôv тђу прос prrov ths lvOucfjs mev- 
pav. ypadea ё тўи ypaypny amò XTnrov Oud 
тє тод Хакемкої TropO nod Kal TOV peonuBpwav 
axpwv Tí Te lleXozovv5cov xai Ts '"ATTuKÍjs, 
kal péxpe ths "Робіас xai тоў 'lacuxoD rómov. 
péxpe pev 07) Sedpo бід, tis Oardrrns pnow elvai 
THY Хєувєїсаї» ypapyny Kal TOV Trapakeuuévav 
nTeipwv (xai yap avr)» б\у тї» каб judas 
дахаттам obros èm. phos rerácÜa, шеурь тї 
Kouxías), віта ёт є0Өєіа mos екРфаллєсваг 
map Ay тї» dpevny tod Tavpov uéypi THs 
'Ivówefjs: tov yàp Tadpov ёт’ ev0elas TH ато 
Zrv Өахатту тєташбуор біда tiv 'Aoíav 
Oratpety Anv ёт) phKos, TO pev avTis pépos 
Bopevov TrotoÜvra, тд 682 vóriov: фев opoiws Kar 
avTOv ёті той бі Автифу! ібрбсває паралмумоц 
ка) THY атд тумби uéypi дєдро ваМаттам. 

1 5 "A@nvav, Kramer, for бід Фіибу ; see note 3, page 240. 
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1. In the Third Book of his Geography Eratos- 
thenes, in establishing the map of the inhabited 
world, divides it into two parts by a line drawn from 
west to east, parallel to the equatorial line; and as 
ends of this line he takes, on the west, the Pillars of 
Heracles, on the east, the capes and most remote 
peaks of the mountain-chain that forms the northern 
boundary of India. Не draws the line from the 
Pillars through the Strait of Sicily and also through 
the southern capes both of the Peloponnesus and of 
Attica, and as far as Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus. 
Up to this point, then, he says, the said line runs 
through the sea and the adjacent continents (and 
indeed our whole Mediterranean Sea itself extends, 
lengthwise, along this line as far as Cilicia) ; then the 
line is produced in an approximately straight course 
along the whole Taurus Range as far as India, for the 
Taurus stretches in a straight course with the sea that 
begins at the Pillars, and divides all Asia lengthwise 
into two parts, thus making one part of it northern, 
the other southern ; so that in like manner both the 
Taurus and the Sea from the Pillars up to the Taurus 
lie on the parallel of Athens. 
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2. Tabra 9 eiróv oletat òcîv біордФсаї Tov 
друаїоу уєшурафікбу пірака. поло уар ёті, Tas 
йрктоу$ TapaXMÁTTew Ta ёо pépn TOV орф 
кат айтоу, ovvemionâcha бе «ai THY "Туёикђи 
дрктисотёрау 7) Set} ‚ ywopévv. тісті” ÔÈ тойтоу 
фёрє шар нер тоаўттуу, бт Ta THS Тобик акра 
тд, неспиВриотата диомоуобст птоћ\о! той ката. 
Meponv ávraipew TOTOLS, ато тє TOV дереу ка 
TÓV ovpavioy тєкшалрореуог, єутєбвеу Ò ёт! ta 
Bopevorara THS уди Ta трд Tots Kavxacious 
dpect Патрок\ђѕ, б 0 и&мсета пістєдєа Gat dixatos 
dua тє TÒ а оџа kal бій тд ил) гот elvat 
TÓV уєөурафисфу, фта! (стадіоиѕ pupious ка 
тєртакт rd anna pay Kai TÒ ато Mepons 
ёті TOV "AOnvay Tapaddnrov тосойтбу птоз 
ёсти, бесте тй$ 'Ivówjs та 7 poaápic ua uépn 
сууйтторта Toig Kavxaciow dpeow eis ToÜTOV 
iie TÓV кік Xov. 

3. "АХА бе Tria Tt» pépet тоаўтту, бт TO ATÒ 
Tob Часікод коМтоц báo Tra. вті тт» баћаттар 
тўи Портисту тру Мам TOS STL стадіюу проб 
арктоу дут. ка той$ тєрї "Ариабу 3 Хироти 
TÓTOVS, бето» Kat TÓ т\атоѕ TOV opav éyeras: 
ёк бе "Ашсоў трд$ THY істрершти dvaTonny 
hepopévep трфтоу pev 1) Кол ёсти, érevra 7 
єті Tv Tpraviav баћаттау бте ecis xai 7) 
epeEns й Єті Вактра xai тойс émékewa Yxv0as 


1 $ Set, Groskurd, for 437. 


1 The Greek word meaning ‘‘rise opposite to”, which 
Strabo often uses (following Eratosthenes), apparently con- 
tains the idea of "" direction up towards the equator.” 
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2. After Eratosthenes has said that, he thinks he 
must needs make a complete revision of the early 
geographical map ; for, according to it, he says, the 
eastern portions of the mountains deviate considerably 
towards the north, and India itself is drawn up along 
with it, and comes to occupy a more northerly 
position than it should. As proof of this he offers, 
first, an argument to this effect: the most southerly 
capes of India rise opposite to! the regions about 
Meroé, as many writers agree, who judge both from 
the climatic conditions and from the celestial phe- 
nomena; and from the capes on to the most 
northerly regions of India at the Caucasus Mountains, 
Patrocles (the man who has particular right to our 
confidence, both on account of his worthiness of 
character and on account of his being no layman in 
geographical matters) says the distance is fifteen 
thousand stadia; but, to be sure, the distance from 
Meroé to the parallel of Athens is about that distance ; 
and therefore the northerly parts of India, since 
they join the Caucasus Mountains,? come to an end in 
this parallel. 

3. Another proof which he offers is to this effect : 
the distance from the Gulf of Issus to the Pontic Sea 
is about three thousand stadia, if you go towards the 
north and the regions round about Amisus and 
Sinope, a distance as great as that which is also 
assigned to the breadth of the mountains ; and from 
Amisus, if you bear towards tlie equinoctial sunrise, 
you come first to Colchis; and then you come to the 
passage which takes you over to the Hyrcanian ? Sea, 
and to the road next in order that leads to Bactra 


? The Indian Caucasus, now Hindu Kush. 
3 Caspian. 
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odos deka ё Єхорті Ta дот; айту Ò | ypaupn dua 
"Арисої mpòs Svow éxkBaXXopévn 8:4 THS Про- 
movtioos Єсті kal тоб 'EXXgoTróvTov. ато де 
Mepons ёт) TÓV /EXMjo rovrov ov Teious eiat 
TOY pupiwv ка} дктакис длу стадіюи, б бео! кай 
ато тод неспивриой т\єироў THs "8:5 проє 
тд тєрї TOUS Вактрїои$ pépn, простедёртоу 
Tpi yov Tots муро Kal TEVTAKLTX NOLS, Фу 
oí pev тод пћатоиѕ ?jcav TOV брбфу, oí бе тс 
"Тьбікйс. 

4. IIpos бе тўр дтофаст TAUTHV 0 “"Тттархо< 
avrTinéyet біаваммюи TAs тісте" ойтє yap 
Патрокћќа TiO TÓV elvat, Óvetv ávripapTvpoUyTOv 
айтф Ата ү тє ка Meyacdévous, оў каб" obs 
m TÓTTOVS to puptov etvau стадіору TÒ бідсттра 
фас: TO ато THS ката. peonuBplav дахатття, каб 
ods бё xal T plo pupiav- TOUTOUS rye à тоайта 
Aéyew, каў Tous apxaious піракас TOUTOLS дро- 
Хоуєїу. атідамоу б Tov vopibet TÓ Hove бєїу 
Tia revel Патрокєєї, mapéevTas TOUS тосод- 
TOV дутциартиробутає айтф, xal Oi p0o000a. 
тар айтд тобто тойє apxatous TVAKAS, амд 
pay édy ойт, Ews йу TL Tuc TÓTepov тєрї айтфу 
уифиєр. 

5. Otua бт TONGS exe evOvvas ToÜTov Tov 
Aóyov. Tpórov pev бт. Todas paprvplaus 
ёкєіроу xXpucaapévov, шё фпс: ті) IIaTpokXéovs 
айтду xpa Gas. Tives ойу Lu ой фаеткорте$ тд 
peonuBpiva й акра, THs Тиё à avraipety TOÍS KATA 
Mepómv; tives Ò of то ато Mepons бійсттра 
иеурь тоб бе "Авпибу» mapaXXMjXov тособтор 
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and to the Scythians on beyond, keeping the 
mountains on your right; and this line, if produced 
through Amisus westwards, runs through the Pro- 
pontis and the Hellespont; and from Meroé to the 
Hellespont is not more than eighteen thousand 
stadia, a distance as great as that from the southern 
side of India to the parts round about the Bactrians, 
if we added three thousand stadia to the fifteen 
thousand, some of which belonged to the breadth of 
the mountains, the others to that of India. 

4. As for this declaration of Eratosthenes, Hip- 
parchus contradicts it by throwing discredit on the 
proofs. In the first place, says he, Patrocles is not 
trustworthy, since two men bear testimony against 
him, both Deimachus and Megasthenes, who say 
that in some places the distance from the southern 
` sea is twenty thousand stadia and in other places 
even thirty thousand; so these two men, at least, 
make such a statement, and the early maps agree 
with them. It is an incredible thing, of course, he 
thinks, that we have to trust Patrocles alone, in 
disregard of those whose testimony is so strong 
against him, and to correct the early maps through- 
out as regards the very point at issue, instead of 
leaving them as they are until we have more trust- 
worthy information about them. | 

5. Now I think this reasoning of Hipparchus is 
open to censure on many grounds. In the first place, 
although Eratosthenes used many testimonies, he 
says that Eratosthenes uses only one—that of 
Patrocles. Who, pray, were the men that affirmed, 
that the southern capes of India rose opposite to the 
regions of Meroé? And who the men that said the 
distance from Meroé up to the parallel of Athens 
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Aéyovres; Tíves бе там» oi TO T@Y 0pÓÀv TNÁTOS, 
A e N05» _A A K / э \ \ 7A \ \ 
й oí тд ато ths Кімкіає єті thy `Ашобу то 
9 N / / / бе е ` > \ "A A 
ауто TOUTQ NEYOVTES; Tives бе OL TO ато Ашстоф 
^ / 
бід Комуєу xai ris ‘Tpxavias шеуро Baxtpiov 
^ , / > M е / / 4 
каў Tov ётёкєра eis THY égav ÓáXarrav кабткоу- 
тор» ёт evbeias Te elvat Xéyovres Kal ёт ion- 
pepivàs ávaroXàs ка} парӣ! rà dpn èv Oefiá 
м 9 / A А \ > l М 6 ГА > э 
єХоуті аута; 9 там» TO єтї THY био єт 
vlei j / б, Score ёт) тду П 
є0бєіа TavTn TH ypappn, crore ёті ту» Протор- 
р , \ M \ е / ^ A e 
тіба Єсті Kal TOv EAAnorovtTov; тайта yap o 
°"Ератосдќупѕ Марцбаує тарта ws kal éxpaptv- 
povpeva vireo Tay Фу Toîs тдто yevopévæv, èv- 
TETUXNKÒS UTropvnuact WoAXols, и  evmÓpet 
BuBXuoÜ km» exov тттмкайўтту› rienv avTOS 
"ITTapxós фос. 

6. Kal айту 8ё й тоб llarpokXéovs пістіс ёк 
TOXAÓÀV papTUpLaY сйукєстаг, TOV Васіћюу TÀV 
MENLOTEVKOTWOY айтф THALKAUTNY ару, TOV 
ётакоћоибпсӣутоу айтф, Tov артідоЁойутор, ov 
autos 0 “Immapyos Katovoudte: oi yap кат ёкєі- 

/ ^ e ` , 

vov ё\Мєүхо: пісте TOY йтд TOUTOV Xeyouévov 
сі oe тобто бе arið ô II Aé 

eigiv. ovde тобто бе атібароу тоб llarpokXéovs, 
бт ucl той$ ‘AreEdvipw cvorparevcavras Єть- 
брорадти історіїсаї Exacta, айтдь бё "АМеварбром 
axptBacat, àvaypaxrávrov Tv ÓNgv уфрам TOV 
éuTeiporárov айтф' тђу © davaypadny айтф 

1 тарі, Corais, for wepí; Groskurd, Forbiger, Meineke 
following. 
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was such a distance? And who, again, the men that 
gàve the breadth of the Taurus Mountains, or the 
men that called the distance from Cilicia to the 
Amisus the same as that of this breadth? And who 
said as regards the distance from Amisus, through 
Colchis and Hyrcania up to Bactria and through the 
regions beyond Bactria which reach down to the 
eastern sea, that it was in a straight line and toward 
the equinoctial east and that it was alongside the 
mountains which you keep on your right hand? Or, 
again, as regards the distance towards the west in 
a straight course with this line, that it was towards 
the Propontis and the Hellespont? Why, Eratos- 
thenes takes all these as matters actually established 
by the testimony of the men who had been in the 
regions, for he has read many historical treatises— 
with which he was well supplied if he had a library 
as large as Hipparchus says it was.! 

6. Further, the trustworthiness of Patrocles, itself, 
rests upon many testimonies ; I refer to the Kings? 
who had entrusted to him such an important office; | 
to the men who followed him, to the men who 
oppose him, whom Hipparchus himself names; for 
the tests to which those men are subjected are 
but proofs of the statements of Patrocles. Neither 
does this statement of Patrocles lack plausibility, 
namely, that those who made the expedition with 
Alexander acquired only cursory information about 
everything, but Alexander himself made accurate 
investigations, since the men best acquainted with 
the country had described the whole of it for 
him; and this description was later presented to 


1 The library at Alexandria. 
2 Seleucus I. and Antiochus I. 
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бовймайї now  ÜDoTepov йто Eevoxdéous тоў 
yalopuraxos. 
7. “Ет, dyno б "Іттарҳосѕ èv тф 9evrépo vro- 
/ 9 ` N 9 [4 $ A 
pvýpatı avrov tov '"Eparoc0évg StaBddrev тт 
ToU [latpoxdéous пістіу ёк тў mpos Meyacbévn 
Stadwvias пері тод nous Ths “Ivdichs тоб ката 


то Вдрєюу TXevpóv, tod pev MeyacGévovs №- 


yovros otTadioy pupioy é€axicytdiwv, тоў бе 
Патрок\&оу< уос Xetrrew $apévov: amo yap 

9 ^ ^ e ^ 
Tipos араурафӣѕ ставифу opunÜÉvra тоф uév 
, ^ \ A / ? р / 
атістєїу 0:4 tH біафауіам, éxeivy 8 mpocéyewv. 
, . \ M / 3 ^ э? е 
єї обу бій THY Stadwviay еутабда йтістосѕ 0 
Патрокћѕ, като. тара yiriovs стадіоиѕ THs 
біафорб5 ovens, посо ҳр) uáXXov йлістєїу ёр 
ols mapa ӧктакіс уои т} біафора ёст, трос 
бфо ка} тадта avdpas сиџфоруодитаѕ алмулогг, 
TOV иёр Xeyóvrov TO THS "0:75 TXdTos dio pv- 
piwv стадіау, ToU ё pupiwy ral duoytriov; 

8. "Epodwev б Ste ой piy т» S:adoviay 
дтійсато, GANA avyKpivwY Tpos THY OpoXoy(av 
ка) тур а{оттт{аъ THS араурафӯѕ Tov стабр®р. 
où дамрастди бе, ei тїттоў yiverai ті тістдтєрор, 
ка) ei TQ айтф Фу ётёроіѕ и mictevopev, Фу 
érépois б &тттоўцер, Stay пара Tivos тє) ті 
BeBauórepov.  уємоїду тє тӧ THY Tapa TOAD 


/ ^ 
Stahwviay damiototépovs тоїр vopicat Tovs 
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Patrocles (so Patrocles says) by Xenocles, Alexander's 
treasurer. 

7. Hipparchus further says, in his Second Book, that 
Eratosthenes himself throws discredit on the trust- 
worthiness of Patrocles, in consequence of Patrocles’ 
disagreement with Megasthenes about the length of 
India on its northern side, which Megasthenes calls 
sixteen thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles affirms 
that it is a thousand short of that ; for, having started’ 
from a certain “ Itinerary ” as basis, Eratosthenes 
distrusts both of them on account of their disagree- 
ment and holds to the “Itinerary.” If, then, says 
Hipparchus, Patrocles is untrustworthy on account 
of the disagreement at that point, although the 
discrepancy is only a matter of a thousand stadia, 
how much more should we distrust him where the 
discrepancy is a matter of eight thousand stadia, as 
against two men, and that, too, men who agree with 
one another; for both of them call the breadth of 
India twenty thousand stadia, whereas Patrocles calls 
it twelve thousand ? 

8. My answer will be that it was not the bare 
disagreement with Megasthenes that Eratosthenes 
found fault with, but he found fault when he 
compared their disagreement with the harmony 
and trustworthiness of the **Itinerary." Yet we 
should not be surprised if one thing proves.to be 
more trustworthy than another trustworthy thing, 
and if we trust the same man in some things, but 
distrust him in others, whenever greater certainty 
has been established from some other sourc 
Again, it is ridiculous to think that the amount. 
by which the authorities disagree makes the parties 
to the disagreement less trustworthy. Why, on 
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біафотобутах тодуаттіоу yap бу TO Tapa рикрби 
cupPBaivery тобто uàXXov бої, тард рикрду yap 
й т\рт сирбаує padXov, ov то TvXoÜct 
póvov, àXXà кад tois TrAéov TL TOV ÉTépov фро- 
vodov: бу 0 rois пара TONY б uev тихор арартог 
йр, б 8 érioTuuovikc repos йттор àv. тобто павог 
біб кад micteverar Өйттор. 

9. "Атпартєє pèw Toivvv oi тєрї тўс lvoufjs 
ypávravres ws èm} тб TOAD єибомоуоі yeyovact, 
кад" йптерВомль 66 Anipayos: та, бе бєйтера réryet 
Меуаєвбмус "Оупсікрітоє 96. ка) Néapyos каї 
áXXo, тоюдтог парафемМбортєє On’ Kal "piv 
Ò йяйрбєм ёт! vXéov катібєїю тадта, йпторутрати- 
Copéevors tas 'AXe£ávÓpov mpdkes: ScapepovTas 
Ò dmotew a&vov Дтрауф тє ка! MeyacÜOévei. 
oUTOL yap єтї oí Tovs "Крафтокоїтає Kal TOUS 
"Acropous kai "Appiwas історобутєз, Movopô án- 
povs тє xai Maxpoa keXeis xai "Ota 0o0akTUXovs* 
avexaimoav бё kal thv "Оцтрікду tov Пиураїоу 
yepavopayiav, трієтідароусє єіпдутєс. ото, бе 
кад тойс урисаруйувує pupunxas xai Ilâvas 
сфтиокєфамоцс Odes тє xal Bods ка} éXddovs 
avy Képact karaivovras: пері Фу ётєроѕ Tov 
ётєроу édéyyxet, бтєр xal "Eparoocbévns pnoiv. 


1 Which formed a part of Strabo's Historical Sketches (see 
footnote on page 46). Both Onesicritus and Nearchus accom- 
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the contrary, this is more likely to be the case 
where the matter of disagreement is slight; for 
if the matter of disagreement is but slight, error 
is more likely to result, not merely among ordinary 
writers, but even among writers who are somewhat 
superior to the other class ; but where the matters 
of disagreement are considerable, though the ordinary 
man would go astray, the more scientific man would 
be less likely to do so, and for that reason he is more 
quickly trusted. 

9. However, all who have written about India 
have proved themselves, for the most part, fabri- 
cators, but preéminently so Deimachus; the next 
in order is Megasthenes ; and then, Onesicritus, and 
Nearchus, and other such writers, who begin to 
speak the truth, though with faltering voice. I, 
too, had the privilege of noting this fact extensively 
when I was writing the “Deeds of Alexander." 1 
But especially do Deimachus and Megasthenes de- 
serve to be distrusted. For they are the persons 
who tell us about the “men that sleep in their 
ears,’ and the “men without mouths,” and “men 
without noses” ; and about “men with one eye," 
* men with long legs," “men with fingers turned 
backward”; and they revived, also, the Homeric 
story of the battle between the cranes and the 
* pygmies," who, they said, were three spans tall. 
These men also tell about the ants that mine gold 
and Pans with wedge-shaped heads; and about 
snakes that swallow oxen and stags, horns and 
all; and in these matters the one refutes the other, 
as is stated by Eratosthenes also. For although they 


panied Alexander. Strabo alludes to his own stay at the 
Alexandrian Library. 
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éréuhOnoav uépy yap eis rà llaMuo0pa, 0 иё 
MeyacOévns проє Zavópókorrov, б 66 Anipayos 
трд "АХмитроуадти Toy éxelvou vióv, karà трєс- 
Beiav: rouvýpara 682 tis атодтиіаѕ катемлор 
тоадта, op s 0] more aitias mpoaydértes. 
Патрокл бе йкіста TotobDTos: ка} ot GrXou бе 
peaptupes ойк йтідауоі, ols кёуртта 0 '"Eparo- 
сверцз. 

10. Е; yàp о 0:4 "Робоси ка} Вибамтіою peonp- 
Bpwos òps єїМрттаї, kai б bia ris Комкіає 
kai `Ашсой opOads àv ein eiinppévos: daiveras 
yap TO TrapáXXqgXov ёк тоХ№\у, Órav pndetépace 1 
сішттосія ATENEYYNTAL. 

11. "O re é£ "Apicod rods ётї tiv Koryida 
бт, éotly ётї істрєриту дфуатоМмуу, xal ois 
ávéuois édéyyetat ка ðpais kal kaprrots kal ats 
ауатоћаіѕ айтаїс' œs $ attws xai 7) émi тур 
Кастіа»у йтербасіє каї ў ёфєеёђѕ 060€ péxpt 
Вактроу. птоМЛаухої yap т) évápyeia xai тб ёк 
тдаутоу соџфоройџєроу Opydvou tria TÓTepóv ёсти 
ёте кад б avtos "Іптаруоє т» ard >тт\фь 
буре тўс Kedsxtas ypaypny, ote ostiv ёт 
єйдєіас̧ kai Ste él tonpepivny аратоћлјы, ov Trácav 


1 underépwoe, A. Miller, for underépws 7. 


1 Scholars have agreed that something has fallen out of 
the manuscripts ; but the assumption is unnecessary. Strabo 
here recurs to ‘‘the second argument” of Eratosthenes, 
which was introduced as far back as § 3, and the connection 
is not at once apparent; but he has just referred to the 
credibility of ‘‘the other witnesses,” апа, clearly, it was 
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were sent on an ambassadorial mission to Palim- 
bothra (Megasthenes to Sandrocottus, Deimachus 
to Allitrochades the son of Sandrocottus), still, 
as memoirs of their stay abroad, they have left 
behind such writings as these, being prompted to do 
so by—I know not what cause! Patrocles, however, 
is by no means that sort of man. And also the 
other witnesses whom Eratosthenes has used are not 
lacking in credibility. 

10.! For instance, if the meridian through Rhodes 
and Byzantium has been correctly drawn, then that 
through Cilicia and Amisus will have been correctly 
drawn too; for from many considerations the 
parallel relation of lines is obvious whenever it is 
proved by test that there is no meeting in either 
direction.? 

1l. Again, that the voyage from Amisus to Colchis 
lies in the direction of the equinoctial east? is proved 
by the winds, by the seasons, by the crops, and by 
the risings of the sun themselves; and thus, in 
the same way, both the pass that leads over to the 
Caspian Sea and the road from there on to Bactra. 
For in many cases the way things appear to the 
sight and the agreement of all the testimony are 
more trustworthy than an instrument. Indeed, 
even the same Hipparchus, in taking the line from 
the Pillars on to Cilicia to be in a straight course 
and to be in the direction of the equinoctial east, did 


upon ‘‘the other witnesses" that Eratosthenes based that 
‘“second argument," as is indicated in $5. Strabo then 
proceeds, in 810, to illustrate the credibility of those 
witnesses by defending Eratosthenes on points wherein they 
were involved. 

* An echo from Greek geometry. 

3 That is, due east. 4 Compare § 35 (below). 
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друаткія Kal yeoperpixas éxafev, AAN дмпиу THY 
ало Утт\.ф» péxp. порброй то помсту ёті- 
стєисер, Фот” ойд’ exeivo і ev Aéyei то? є erred 
ойк буореи Méyeiy où jjuépas pena Tos m pos т?р 
Враҳотатти Aóyov ойтє yvopovos ™ pos скіду ёті 
ті Tapwpela TH ато Кємкїа< péype® "Гидбу, odd 
єї ёті TapaXMjXov урашийс otw 5 Xófeas, 
éxoev eimeiv, arn ёду дбідрвотог, NoEnv $vXd£av- 
TES, OS OL аруаѓог Tivakes Tapéyouvat*.”  Tpórrov 
pev yap то uù) exe єїтєїў тайтоу ёст: TO 
éméyew, б Ò éméyov ovd étépwoe péme, éáv ёё 
keXeUov, Фу oi йруаїог, ёкєїсє реп. рамою б! 
dv такоћоибо» épvratrev, ei cuveBovrAeve nde 
yewypadety dAws: о00ё yap TOY dXXev орф TAS 
0éc«is, olov "АМптєши xai tov Ilvpnvaiwv кай tov 
Opakiev кай ‘TAdupixov kai l'epuavikQv, obras 
ёуошєу єйтєїу. tis 6 ду туђсато тістотєроиѕ 
тёр ÜoTepov Tovs тптаМаюйс тосайта mAnp- 
ре№јсаутаѕ «epi T)» тіракоурафіа», бта eù’ 
біаВвевмткєи "Ератосббутпя, фу ойдємі артєірткєру 
"Іттаруҳоѕ; 

12. Kai rà #9 бе «pg peydrwv торбу 
вести. бра үйр, є‘ тодто ÈV ил} кірой TIS TO TA 


1 éxeivo, Scaliger, for éxeivos; Corais, Meineke, Diibner- 
Müller, Groskurd, Forbiger, following. 
єй Aéyei тб, X ylander, for ebAoyeiTo ; Meineke following. 
* péxpi, Meineke, for uéxpis. 
* wapéxovor, Kramer, for wepréxovo:; Meineke, Forbiger, 
Tardieu, following. 
5 єў, Corais, for ой; editors following. 
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not depend wholly on instruments and geometrical 
calculations, but for the whole line from the Pillars 
on to the Strait! he trusted the sailors. So that this 
statement of his is not good, either, where he says: 
* Since we cannot tell either the relation of the 
longest day to the shortest, or of gnomon to shadow, 
along the mountain-side that runs from Cilicia on to 
India, neither can we say whether the slant of the 
mountains lies in a parallel line,? but we must leave 
the line uncorrected, keeping it aslant as the early 
maps give it." For, in the first place, * cannot tell" 
is the same thing as to withhold opinion, and the 
man who withholds opinion also inclines to neither 
side; but when Hipparchus bids us leave the line as 
the ancients give it, he inclines to that side. Rather 
would he be “ keeping " the consistent course, if he 
also advised us not to treat geography at all; for we 
* cannot tell" in that way? the positions of the 
other mountains, either—for instance, the Alps, the 
Pyrenees, and the Thracian, the Illyrian, and the 
German Mountains. But who would think the 
early geographers more trustworthy than those of 
later times, since in their map-drawing the ancients 
made all those blunders that Eratosthenes has rightly 
accused them of and not one of these blunders has 
been objected to by Hipparchus ? 

12. Again, the next remarks of Hipparchus are 
full of great difficulties. For example, see how many 
absurdities would arise if one should not disallow the 

1 Of Sicily. 

2 That is, whether the line of these mountains, which in 
the early maps makes an acute angle to the north with a 


parallel of latitude, should lie on a parallel. Compare § 2 
(above). | 


3 That is, by instruments and geometrical calculations. 
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L4 ^ "| $ ^ à à , М ^ 
акра тїс lvówcje тй ueo"nufpiwà аутаіре Totg 
/ 
xarà Мероти, unóé тд бійсттпиа тд amd Mepons 
э \ / \ \ \ / 4 , M 
ёті TO стора тд ka rà TO Bufavtiov, Ste ёст) rept 
/ 
ширіоиѕ стадіоиѕ Kal oxtaKtoyidious, пот? бе 
/ ^^ ^ ^ 
Tpucuvpiev то атд тфу peonuBpwav Ivv 
péypt тёр ópÀv, бта àv cvufaíg toma. тд 

^ \ У € » / / е 
Tp@Tov èv yap єйтєр б айтдс єсть TAPÁAANNAOS 0 
ба  Bvtavríov тф бід, МассаМа< (кабатєр 
єїрпкєу °“1ттархо$ тістєйсаѕ Пибба), б © aùrtòs 
ка) peonuBptivos stiv б 8:4 Bufavtiov тф бід 
Bopva8Oévovs, бттєр кад avo Gokuuáte o" Іптаруоз» 
бокіра ві 66 kal Tò апд Bulavtiouv Giáo Tua ёт! 
tov Bopuvobévn стадіоиѕ elvat pio xiMovs ётта- 

/ ^ \ t э \ / 
косіоиѕ, тосодто: йу elev kai oi апо Массаћмаѕ 
emi tov бід BopvoOévovs vrapáXXqXov, bs ye бій 

^ ^ Й 
THs Кемтикіїє mapwreavitiðos ay etn: тотойтоу$ 
yap пає dueAOovtes avvásrrovat TO фкеауф. 

13. Пам» & ётєі тт» Kivvapwpopópov ёсуатти 
[тиеу oikovuévgv mpos peonuBpiav, kal каб" 
е/ э < € , 9 ^ 4 9 M 

Immapyov айтбу 0 òt avTís TapáXXQXos аруу 
THS єйкратоу Kal THS oikovpévns ёсті, каї бібуєї 
тоў істиєрішод тєрї oKTaKicytMous Kal дкта- 
косіоиѕ стабіоцс' ёпєі оду now amo тод 
істиєрішод tov бій Bopvadévous бібувім тріс- 
риріоцє xal тєтракісуємоцо otadious, elev av 
Aovmrol oí amd Tov opitovros тту бїакекауцёутуә 


1 See footnote on page 254. 
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statement that the southern capes of India rise 
opposite to! the regions of Meroé, or the statement 
that the distance from Meroé to the mouth of the 
strait at Byzantium is about eighteen thousand stadia, 
but yet should make the distance from Southern 
India to the mountains thirty thousand stadia. Why, 
in the first place, if it be true that the parallel 
which runs through Byzantium is the same as that 
which runs through Massilia (as Hipparchus has 
stated, on the authority of Pytheas), and that the 
meridian which runs through Byzantium is the same 
as that through the Borysthenes (which very thing, 
also, Hipparchus approves), and if he also approves 
the statement that the distance from Byzantium to 
the Borysthenes is three thousand seven hundred 
stadia, then this last number would be the number 
of stadia from Massilia to the parallel that runs 
through the Borysthenes? ; which parallel, of course, 
would run through the sea-coast of Celtica, for on 
going about this number of stadia through Celtica 
you reach the ocean.? 

13. Again, since the Cinnamon-producing Country 
is the most remote inhabited country towards the 
south, as we know, and since, according to Hip- 
parchus himself, the parallel that runs through it is 
the beginning of the temperate zone and of the 
inhabited world, and is distant from the equator about 
eight thousand eight hundred stadia; and further, 
since, as Hipparchus says, the parallel through 
the Borysthenes is thirty-four thousand stadia dis- 
tant from the equator, there would remain twenty- 


2 Strabo frequently refers to the mouth of the Borysthenes 
as merely ** Borysthenes." 
3 That is, going toward the north. 
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«ai тї» eUkparov eis TOV бід BopvaÜOévovs Kal тӣѕ 
Ке\тікс trapwxeavitidos стабіо Siopvpioe mev- 
[4 е , \ ^ ^ 

так:ісуі\мо, акбоіо. о 8ё ye ато THS Ке\т:кӣѕ 
mpòs йрктоу TXoÜs ёсҳатос̧ AéyeTaL тара тої 
уду б ёт} tyv "ІЄриути, émékewa pev ojcav THs 
Врєттаткӣѕ, а0\№Мосѕ бё бй фбхоє oixoupévny, 
ÖTE Ta ÉTékewa vopítew аоіктта. ov mréov бё 
THs KeXrucfjs rv "Iépvgv бібуєм pact tov mevta- 
касо, dare тєрї TpLapuptous clev àv Т} шкрф 
TAeLovs of TrávTes oí TO TÀáTOS THS oikovpévn)s 
aopifovtes. 

14. Фёрє 0) тту avtaipovoay tH Kuvvapo- 

[4 > ^ > ^ / \ еў 
рофоро ка) Єті той айтод TapadAndov Tpos Ew 
e ^ є 9 > e A 
keuuévgy uToBapev. айт © ёсті» т) тєрї тт» 
TampoBávgv: ý 96 Татроват теєтістєутаї 
сфодра, бт, ths Чибікйс mpoxevtas тємауіа 
peyadyn vijaos Tpós vórov: шткюйуєтаї 0 ётї TYV 
Аідіютіау TXéov Ñ TevtaxicytAlovs sTadious, 
фс d$acuv, ёЁ 15 ка} éXébavra корібвсває oXov 
eis rà TOv "удду Фитбріа xal xeXóveia! ка} 
&XXov hoptov. тайтт) 91) TH vijo e T XAáros простєвсу 
TO avddoyov TQ nner kal ciapa тд ёт айтйу ёк 
ths Тибікіїс Tov uév tTpieoyxtMov ctadioy ойк àv 
éAaTTov птоијсєіє бйттиа, oov hv TO ато той 
бром ts olxoupévns eis Mepónv, єйтєр ШЕ TA 
йкра т?с Чибікйс дртаірє тб Mepon: miOave- 
э 93 ` / ^ / / 
tepov © сті kal vrXeiovs TOv трісуємам TLOévat. 
ei 57) тобто Trpoc eis Tis Tois трт uvpíots, ols dno 
1 xeAcveia, Meineke, for xeAcvia. 
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five thousand two hundred stadia for the distance 
from the parallel that divides the torrid from the 
temperate zone to the parallel that runs through 
the Borysthenes and the sea-coast of Celtica. And 
yet the voyage from Celtica to the north is nowadays 
called the remotest voyage to the north ; I mean the 
voyage to Ierne,! which island not only lies beyond 
Britain but is such a wrétched place to live in on 
account of the cold that the regions on beyond are 
regarded as uninhabitable. And Ierne is not farther 
from Celtica, they say, than five thousand stadia ; so 
that about thirty thousand stadia all told, or perhaps 
a few more, would represent the breadth of the 
inhabited world. 

14. Well, then, let us pass on to the country that 
rises opposite to the Cinnamon-producing Country 
and lies toward the east on the same parallel. This 
is the region about Taprobane.? We have strong 
assurance that Taprobane is a large island in the 
open sea, which lies off India to the south. It 
stretches lengthwise in the direction of Ethiopia for 
more than five thousand stadia, as they say ; and from 
it, they say, much ivory is brought to the markets of 
India, and also tortoise-shell and other merchandise. 
Now if we assign to this island a breadth that is 
proportional to its length, and if we add thereto the 
expanse of the sea between it and India, the sum 
would be a distance of not less than three thousand 
stadia —as much as the distance from the border of 
the inhabited world to Meroé—that is, if the capes 
of India are to rise opposite to Meroé ; but it is more 
plausible to set down still more than three thousand 
stadia. So if you should add these three thousand 


1 Treland. ? Ceylon. 
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б Anipayos иёурь тўс eis Baxtpious каў Ўоудг- 
амойс UmepÜéceos, ёкпёсо‚ àv mávra тадта Tà 
ёбу THS oikovpévns kai THS eUkpárov. тї àv oiv 
бдарр]сєє тадта Xéyew, йкойоу ка) rÀv пами 
ка) тфу viv TV eUkpaciav Kal THY evKapTiav 
Aeyóvrev  TpóTov бу THY THY тпросфоррам 
э ^ бе \ \ 9 ^ € / ` ^ 
Ivdav, ёпета бе xai тїр év ті) "Ypkavia kai тӯ 
"Apia kai ёфєёў< TH re Mapyiavĝ kai тӯ Bax- 
Tplavn; йтаса yap айта: просєуєіѕ бу eiat 
A / ^ a 4 е? 

тӯ Bopeim TXevpà тоб Tavpov xai ў ye Bax- 

` / ^ , > \ e / 

тріам) Kal wrnorale ті) ets "удо? отєрдёсе, 
тосайтт б evdapovia kéyprvrat, @стє партоћ№) 
ті dréyew THS doucntov. ёр uév ye тӯ "Tpkavía 
T?» Gpredov џрєтрттђр olvov dépev фасі, тї 
бё cunt pedievous éEjxovta, tov ё airov ёк 
тоў ékTecóvros картой THS камаш там» 
фієсбаї, ev бе то Sévdpect opnvoupyciobas 
kal тё» $UXXov aTroppely péAL, бтєр yiverOas 
pév xai тў Млтбіає èv tH Mariavá xal ris 
? / > ^ ^ A - 9 ^ 
Appevias èv тӯ Xakaoqgvü kai тӯ 'Арабтиб. 
, ? 9 ^ b! > > 9 N / 

ах бутайва pev ойк ёт tons Өаџџастор, 
єйптер єісі voti@tepat THs "Y pkavias, кай єйкрасіа 
біафероцта: Tis GAAns ура, кє; 06 nüXXov. 
є бе тӯ Mapyiavi tov птидибра фасі» evpi- 
скєсбаг Ths дштЄмой moraris биєїу avdpav 
> ^ , ` / / : 
Оруцгаїс тєрїМмүттбө, tov бе Borpuy Ovmmxvv. 

/ \ / M э / > / 
таратћ\аѓа» 8 Мёуоос кай тї» "Аріам, evowia 
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stadia to the thirty thousand stadia which Deimachus 
gives as the distance to the pass that leads over to 
Bactriana and .Sogdiana, then all these peoples 
would fall outside the inhabited world and the 
temperate zone. Who, pray, would venture to 
maintain this, when he hears men of both ancient 
and modern times telling about the mild climate and 
the fertility, first of Northern India, and then of 
Hyrcania and Aria, and, next in order, of Margiana 
and Bactriana? For, although all these countries 
lie next to the northern side of the Taurus Range, 
and although Bactriana, at least, lies close to the 
pass that leads over to India, still they enjoy such a 
happy lot that they must be a very long way oft 
from the uninhabitable part of the earth. In 
Hyrcania, at any rate, they say that the vine 
produces one metretes! of wine, the fig-tree sixty 
medimni? of figs, the wheat grows again from the 
waste seed of the stubble-field, bees have their hives 
in the trees, and honey drips from the leaves; and 
this is also true of Matiana, a province of Media, 
and of Sacasene and of Araxene, districts of Armenia. 
But in the case of the latter districts this is not 
equally amazing, if it be true that they lie further 
south than Hyrcania, and are superior to the rest 
of the country in mildness of climate; but in the 
case of Hyrcania it is more amazing. And in Mar- 
giana, they say, it is oftentimes found that the trunk 
of the grape-vine can be encircled only by the 
outstretched arms of two men, and that the cluster 
of grapes is two cubits long. And they say that 
Aria also is similar, but that it even excels in good 


1 A little less than nine gallons. 
3 The medimnus was about a bushel and a half. 
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дё кай vmepf)AXXew, év й ye Kal eis Tpvyovíav! 
vapapuévew ёр аліттотос ayyert Tov olvov: 
, > ^ \ \ \ \ 
талфороу б eva. Kat THY Вактріауду Xv 
/ ^ / / 
édaiouv, wAnoioy ті) “Apia mapareipévnv. 
, М \ \ / ^ 4 / 
15. Ei дё xal wuypa pépn тфу тотоу тойтоу 
éativ, doa йфума, ral oped, ovdev Set ÜÓavuátew: 
Kal yap èv Tois peonuSpwois крас: Tà дрт 
4 9 [4 [4 9 4 E 
Угиухра. éa i, кад кавомоц тй peréwpa Єбафт, Kav 
media 7. THS yoüv Каттадокіаѕ ta Tpós TO 
Evéelvp том) Ворєотєра ott THY тпроє TO 
Taópo: АХ т) uév Bayadaovia,? mediov é£aiatov 
perafto тїтто» tov тє "Аруаїои Ópovs ral tod 
Tavpov, статор єї той ті TOY KapTipwrv Sévdpav 
фдог, кайтер voti@tepov тў Погмтікіїс даМатттв 
oTadias тро хог, rà 66 THS Змтаюттє poda reus 
кад ths "Арисоб kai тс Фарароѓас tò mréov 
/ 

Фмалофита ёст. кай tov "Обом ё tov opitovra 
` \ > ` ^ ^ e M 
т» Вактріамду ard tis Хоубіамйс otro pasiv 

м % е ` э \ 4 e 
єйтЛоуу eivai, wore Tov "убікду doprov vmep- 
KopucÜévra eis айтди padiws eis THY "Тркаміам 
кат&үетӨа kal rovs épeEns Tómovs péype ToU 
IIóvrov бід TO» тотацФу. 

16. То” àv оф» toavtny є0роѕ eddatpoviav 
пері BopvaÜévg xai тў» Кє\тікђи thy паро- 
^ Ld \ / м \ 
Keavitiv, бтоо pndé dera, dureros À ил) 
те\єтфорєї; év 5é rois ротіютёроіс̧ TovTwy Kal 


1 тргуоу(ау, Cobet, for тргуќуєау; Bernadakis, Cascorbi, 


approving. . 
Bayadaorla, Casaubon, for Вауабаміа ; Corais following ; 
W. M. Ramsay approving. 
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vintage, since there, at all events, the wine actually 
keeps for three generations in unpitched casks ; and 
that Bactriana, too, which lies on the border of Aria, 
produces everything except olive-oil. 

15. But if all the parts of these regions that are 
high and mountainous are also cold, we should not 
be amazed; for even. in the southern latitudes the 
mountains are cold, and in general all high-lying 
lands, even if they be plateaux, are cold. At any 
rate, in Cappadocia the regions next to the Euxine 
are much farther north than those next to the 
Taurus; but Bagadaonia, an enormous plain which falls 
between the Argaeus Mountain! and the Taurus 
Range, only scantily (if anywhere) produces fruit- 
trees, although it is three thousand stadia farther 
south than the Pontic Sea, whereas the suburbs 
of Sinope and Amisus and the greater part of 
Phanaroea are planted with  olive-trees. And 
further, the River Oxus, which divides Bactriana 
from Sogdiana, is so easily navigable, they say, that 
the Indian merchandise packed over the mountains 
to it is easily brought down to the Hyrcanian Sea, 
and thence, on the rivers, to the successive regions 
beyond as far as the Pontus.? 

16. Now what comparable blessings of nature can 
you find round about the Borysthenes or in the part 
of Celtica that lies on the ocean, where the grape 
either does not grow at all, or else does not bear 


. fruit? In the more southern districts of these 


! In Cappadocia ; now Mt. Erdjias. 

2 According to this statement the Oxus, which now 
empties into the Aral Lake, flowed into the Caspian Sea. 
Thence, by the Kur and other rivers, the merchandise was 
carried to western points. See 11. 7. 3. 
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émOarattidioas кай rois ката Вӧстороу TeXea- 
форєї, èv рикрокартіа 66, xai тоб уєцфроє 
каторйттєтаг. о O6 mayo пар айфтоїс TOLOUTOL 
Tivés clow Єті TQ oTOpaTL THS Murs THS Marw- 
тїбо$, бетт бу хоюріф, Фу Ф уєціроє б тоб 
MiOpiddrov otparnyos ёџіктсє rovs ВарВароиѕ 
(поаораубу вті TQ yp, Tov; айтойс ката- 
vavpayjaat Oépovs, XvÜévros тоў mayov. o 8 
"Epatocbévns ка} тойтіурашиа mpodéperar тд 
бу TQ 'АскМмүтєїф TQ Памтікатаїбам ёті ті) 
payelon yarri йбріа бід, Tov пауоу" 


єї tis ар àvÜporrrov uù) пєідєтаг ola пар три 
уйумєтаг, eis THVSE yvwtw йбфи йбріам" 

iv ойу фс йгабпра вєой kaXóv, AAN érriderypa 
yerpðvos peydrou 0% iepeùs Xparíos.? 


ef . , ^ H / \ 2 
бтоу одр» ойде тої ev Восторф сиукрітбом та èv 
- ^ / 3 , ? 0AA A > 
trois StaptOunbeiot тото, AAN ойбе Toig ёр 
'"Ашсф® kai Yuen (кай yap ёкєіуои єйкратоте- 

y A > A 4 

pous à» єїтог tis), Xo) у àv vapafaXXotvro 
rois xarà Ворисдёт kal tois éaoydrows KeXrois. 
pods yap ду тайтокмуєїс elev Tois кат "Арасду 
ка} Swemrnv ка) Bulavriov kal МасєсаМам, ої 

^ [4 ^ ^ [4 / 
тоў BopvoÜévovs ка} tov KeXróv фроћоутитаг 
VOTLØTEpOL стадіог TPLOXLALOLS Kal ёттакосіогЅ. 

1 éxi0aAaTTiblous, Friedemann, for ёж:балаттіоѕ or èri- 
@adarrialos; Meineke following; Kramer, C. Müller, ap- 
proving. 2 Зтратіоз, Meineke, for ZrpáTios. 


— 


1 That is, to keep them from freezing. See 7. 3. 18. 
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countries, both on the Mediterranean Sea and in the 
regions about the Bosporus, the vine does bear fruit, 
but the grapes are small, and the vines are buried 
during the winter. The frosts are so severe at the 
mouth of Lake Maeotis that, at a certain spot where, 
in winter time, Mithridates’ general conquered the 
barbarians in a cavalry engagement fought on the 
ice, he afterwards, in summer time, when the ice 
had melted, defeated the same barbarians in a naval 
engagement.? And Eratosthenes brings forward, also, 
the following epigram from the temple of Asclepius 
at Panticapaeum,? which was inscribed on the bronze 
water-jar that had been burst by freezing: * If any 
man is incredulous in regard to what happens in our 
country, let him look at this water-jar and know the 
truth ; which, not as a fair offering unto God but 
as an illustration of our severe winters, has been 
dedicated by Stratius the priest." Since, therefore, 
the climatic conditions in the Asiatic regions that I 
have enumerated are not to be compared even with 
those af the Bosporus, nay, not even with those at 
Amisus and Sinope (which places one would call 
milder in climate than the regions at the Bosporus), 
those Asiatic regions could hardly be thrown on the 
same parallel with those about Borysthenes and with 
the country of the northernmost Celts. In fact, the 
Asiatic regions could hardly be in the same latitude 
as the regions about Amisus, Sinope, Byzantium, and 
Massilia, which are conceded to be thirty-seven 
hundred stadia farther south than the Borysthenes 
and the Celts. 

? Strabo refers to battles fought on the Strait of Yenikale, 
or Kerch, by Neoptolemus, the general of Mithridates the 


Great ee Compare 7. 3. 18. 
3 Now Kerch, at the mouth of the Sea ої Azov. 
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17. Oi 8&é ye пері Дтішауом trois трисрюріогс 
э / \ > M / A 
ёду poa Xáflect тд ёт thv Тапробамти xal Tous 
Ópovs ts біакекацибупя, ods ойк éXárTovs TOV 
тєтракісує Мам Өєтёор, ёктотчоўт: Ta тє Вактра 
xai Tv "Аріам eis tovs améxyovtas TOT OUS TIS 
Staxexaupévns стадіооѕ rpiaivpiovs kai тетракіс- 
хімоиз, rovs ато тоў ianpepivod ёт) Bopuvabévn 
dnolv elvat 0 "Ya Tapyos. Єютєсобутаї dpa els 

A l4 ^ / « ^ 
tous Ворєотєроиѕ тоб BopvoÜOévovs kai rfjg Ke- 
тікіїс aTadios ÖKTAKLOŅYINÍOIS Kal Okrakoatots, 
бето vor.orepós éa Tiv 0 ionpepivòs тоб дрібоутоє 
KÜkAov тўр O,akexavuévg» xai тт» єйкратор, 
v dapev бід тўс Kevvapopodopov! pddota 

/ e ^ / > / / A 
ypahecOar. "eis 0 ye éredeixnvuper рери TIS 
d i / , э р м à е^ \ К 

EPVNS HOMS отса орта та отер THY Ked- 
тик, GTep ой TAELW TOV пєутакісуїМау éaív* 

Ф > > / M / ^ Lh 4 

ovtos Ò  dwojaiíve, 0 Xoyos THs "рис ётг 
Bopetórepov єіраі tiva кйкЛою оіктісіроу ста- 
Slows tTpraxtrtots дктакосіогѕ. dara? cè Вактра 
ка) ToU otopatos тс Кастіаѕ ваМатттв, elTe 
"Тркаміаз, máuTONÚ ті арктк®тєра, Strep тод 
puyo ths Кастіас kai tov '"Appewakóv ral 
Мябікбу орду Siéyer тєрї é£akia quM ovs стабіоис, 
xai бокеї айт тў ° параМає péxpe тӣѕ lvouetjs 
йаркютикотєром elvai onpetov kal TrepimXovv. čyew 


1 9Тубікіз, before uaAiw Ta, is discarded by the various 
editors. 


2 Хата, Kramer, for éerí ; Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
З abris tis, Groskurd, for тӯѕ айтӯѕ; Meineke, Forbiger, 
following ; L. Kayser approving. 
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17. Now if Deimachus and his followers add to 
the thirty thousand stadia the distance to Taprobane 
and to the boundary of the torrid zone, which must 
be put at not less than four thousand stadia,! they 
will thus be placing both Bactra and Aria outside 
the inhabited world in the regions that are thirty- 
four thousand stadia from the torrid zone—the 
number of stadia Hipparchus gives as the distance 
from the equator to the Borysthenes. And so Bactra 
and Aria will be thrown outside into the regions that 
are eight thousand eight hundred stadia farther 
north than the Borysthenes and Celtica —the number 
of stadia by which the equator is south of the circle 
that divides the torrid zone from the temperate ; 
and this circle we say is drawn, in a general way, 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country. Now I 
myself was pointing out that the regions beyond 
Celtica as far as lerne were scarcely habitable, and 
that this distance is not more than five thousand 
stadia?; but this argument of Deimachus declares 
that there is à habitable parallel of latitude three 44 
thousand eight hundred stadia still farther north he eee 
than Ierne! Thus Bactra will be a very considerable 
distance farther north than even the mouth of the 
Caspian (or Hyrcanian) Sea; and this mouth? is 
about six thousand stadia distant from the inmost 
part of the Caspian Sea and from the Armenian and 
Median mountains (and it seems to be a more 
northerly point than the coast-line itself that runs 
thence to India; and to offer a practicable route of 


1 In § 14 Strabo said ** not less than 3,000 stadia." 


з $13. 
3 Strabo thought that the Caspian Sea opened into "" Бе 
northern sea." 
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amò ths “Iv8tens 6vvaTóv, Os pow б тбу TOTwY 
Hynodpevos rovrov Патрокл. ёт Toívvv 17) 
Baxtpiavy xima стада ёт} thy йркто» ёктєі- 
уєтас Ta 66 TOv Укибфи Ey! v0XU uelit» Ta)- 
Tns éÉmékewa «opav véuerat, Kal TeXevrá трд< 
т» Bopetov ÓáXaTrav, vopadixas  uév, борта б 
би. Was оду, єїттєр Kal avrà Ta Вактра їдт Tis 
oixouperns éxrim Tet, єй dv TÒ б:дсттпиа тодто ато 
тоб Kavkácov péypt tis Bopeias даћатттс ті 
dia Вактро» OX yo TXetóvov 7) тетракісу Мам; 
тадта O5 тпростєбдёрта TQ amò THs ‘ёрут ёті 
Tà Bopeta oradiacpe@ mo? тд Trav 8:4 THs дошт)- 
Tov Sidotnpa ёт! тоб 8:4 тўс “lépyns стадіасрод 
стадіоу ёптакксуМоу kal oxtaxocioy ei бе 
éáceié ты TOUS TETpaKLaXLALoVs стабіоис, a’Ta 
ye Ta проє TQ Каикасф pépn tHS Baxtpiavis 
ёстаг Bopeiórepa, ths ‘lépyns стадіоіс трас уос 
ка) oxtaxociots, THs бе Ке\т:кӯсѕ ка} тоб Bopv- 
GÜévove óxrakia №015 Kal ókrakoa (ots. 

18. noi бё ye о "Іттаруоѕ ката tov Ворисвеут 
kat т» Кєе\т:кђи ёр Grats rais Üepwats vv£i 
парамуабєсва: TO has тод Моо mepiïorápevov 
amò Tí Svcews бпі тӱр дратоміу, тас̧ бе 


1 бут, Kramer suggests, after Zxvððv ; Meineke following. 


! That is, beyond the mouth of the Caspian into the 
uninhabited world. "This whole argument against Deimachus 
and his school is a reductio ad absurdum. 

? And thus, according to Strabo, they really reach no 
farther, approximately, than the mouth of the Caspian. 
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circumnavigation from India, according to Patrocles, 
who was once governor of these regions) Accord- 
ingly, Bactriana stretches out still farther?) for a 
thousand stadia toward the north. Butthe Scythian - 
tribes inhabit a much larger country than Bactriana, 
on beyond it, and they end at the northern sea ?; 
who, though it be as nomads, still manage to live. 
How, then, if even Bactra itself is now thrown 
outside of the inhabited world, could this distance 
from the Caucasus up to the northern sea, measured 
on the meridian line through Bactra, be slightly 
more than four thousand stadia? ? If these stadia, 
then, be added to the stadia-reckoning from lerne 
to the northern regions they make the total 
distance through the uninhabitable region, on the 
stadia-reckoning made through Ierne, seven thousand 
eight hundred stadia. But if one should leave out 
the four thousand stadia, at least the very parts of 
Bactriana that are next to the Caucasus? will be 
farther north than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia, and farther north than Celtica and 
the Borysthenes by eight thousand eight hundred 
stadia. 

18.5 Hipparchus says, at all events, that at the 
Borysthenes and Celtica, throughout the nights in 
summer-time, the light of the sun shines dimly, 
moving round from the west to the east, and at 


3 The figure of 4,000 is quoted from Deimachus and his 
school. Strabo continues to meet them upon their own 
ground with his fayourite form of argument. 

* That is, the 3,800 stadia above-mentioned. 

5 Hence, not the Ármenian Caucasus. The mountains 
from Ariana on were also called Caucasus (11. 8. 1.). 

$ In connection with this paragraph, read 2. 5. 34-43. 
Strabo finds another ** absurdity " (compare § 12). 
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^ ^ bi A 
Xeupepwais Tpomais TO тпАєїттом pereopítea0a. 
TOv мо» ётї THES évvéa: èv 8ё тоїѕ йтёхоус: 
^ / є / ГА 
Ts Массамає Євакісуємою Kal тріакосіогѕ 

a 9 ^ ` М \ e / , N 
(obe éxetvos pev ёт: KeXrovs vrroXayuáye, єуф 
$ olpat Врєттамойс eivai, Bopetorépovs ts Ker- 
tixs atTadiots  бісуамої Trevrakociotg) TOXU 
püXXov тодто cupBaiver. ёр 06 mais yepe- 
pwais ђшёралѕ б "jos petewpiferar тусі EF, 
Térrapas © èv tots améyovot MaocaMas èva- 
Kisxtrdious! стадіоиѕ xal éxaTóv, Фматтоцс бе 
TOV тріфу ёр тоф émékewa, ої? катӣ TOV ?)uérepov 
Aóyov moù àv elev йрктикфтеро: THs lépvms. 

Ф 58 II / / à M б 8-5 
otros бе Пибєа пістєйшу Kata và vorwrepa? тїс 
^ / 
Bperravucije тїр оїктагу таўтту тібтсі, кай pnow 
elvat THY pakporárgv évrat0a Tjuépav wpav 
ionpepwaov бёка évvéa, дктакайдека бе, бтоу 
/ 
rérrapas 0 HALOS pEeTewpileTas Trjxeis* obs now 
àTméyew tHS MaocaMas évvakia xtX ovs кай éka- 
Tov ттаё{ои$. @06 oi vor.oraTo,. TOv Bperravóv 
Ворєготєрог тойтау eiaív. trou оду єт) тод avTod 

1 évaxioxtAfous, Meineke, for évvaniaxiAfous; A. Jacob 

approving, 
kal, Penzel deletes, before rard; Du Theil, Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following. 

3 уотіютера, аз A. Jacob proves, must not be changed to 
дрктікфтера (as has been done since Du Theil’s time), since the 
argument is rigorously correct and in keeping with of vorié- 
тато: тду Вреттамфу below. T. G. Tucker suggests ràvórepa. 


1 The astronomical cubit was two degrees. 
2 At 6,300 stadia north of Marseilles. 
з «This inhabited country” of Hipparchus means the 
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the winter solstice the sun ascends at most only 
nine cubits!; but that among the people who are 
six thousand three hundred stadia distant from 
Massilia (people who live two thousand five hundred 
stadia north of Celtica, whom Hipparchus assumes still 
to be Celts, though I think they are Britons) this 
phenomenon is much more marked; and on the 
winter days there? the sun ascends only six cubits, 
and only four cubits among the people who are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand one hundred stadia ; 
and less than three cubits among the people who 
live on beyond (who, according to my argument, 
would be much farther north than lerne) But 
Hipparchus, trusting Pytheas, puts this inhabited 
country in the regions that are farther south than 
Britain, and says that the longest day there has 
nineteen equinoctial hours,* but that the longest 
day has eighteen hours where the sun ascends only 
four cubits ; and these people,? he says, are distant 
from Massilia nine thousand and one hundred stadia ; 
and hence the most southerly of the Britons are 
more northerly than these people. Accordingly, 


country that is beyond 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. To 
Strabo, this country is uninhabited. 

* 'The solar day is not constant ; and so the ancients, being 
dependent upon the sun-dial, took as a unit the hour 
computed at the time of an equinox. Hence ‘‘ equinoctial 
hour "—a term not used in modern astronomy. 

5 That is, at 9,100 stadia north of Marseilles. By com- 

aring this and other passages in Strabo we find that 

Hipparchus' data were: Borysthenes, 9 cubits, 16 hours; 
6,300 stadia north of Byzantium (or Marseilles, which 
Hipparchus placed in the same latitude as Byzantium), 
6 cubits, 17 hours; 9,100 stadia north of Byzantium (or 
Marseilles), 4 cubits, 18 hours ; the *' inhabited country " on 
beyond, less than 3 cubits, 19 hours. 
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TapaXMjXov ei Toís mpos TQ Каукасф Bax- 
тро ў ёті Tivos пћто:а орто" єїртүта yap OTL 
` 
ката ToUs тєрї Anipayov cupSnoetat {Зорео- 
tépous elvar ths lépvns тодс Tpós тд Каукасф 
/ 

Baxrpiovs cradiots трас дктакосіоіс" прос- 

/ A ГА ^ 3 \ / , 
TeÜévrov бё TovTov Toig; йпо МасєсаМає eis 
Черипи, yivovrar шйрюї б тумо mevraróciot. 
tis obv iotopnxey ёр тоїс Фкєї т01о15, Aéyw бё 
tots тєрї Вактра, тобто тд иўко$ TOV џрєуістор 
e m A ` М ^ ey / ` \ 
npepav ù то ёѓарра тоў Mov TO катй таз 
pec ovpavija eis èv Tais Yetmepivais TpoTrais; офдаћ.- 
poQavi yàp парта тадта ral! {биту xai ov 
дєорєра рабпратіикйс onperm@oews, wore acuvé- 
урафам à» Toso. каў TOV тамифФ» TOV та 
Пєрсікӣ істородутам каї тди дотєроу иёүрь ка 
eis juás. пос © àv ту Xex0cica evdaipovia тфу 

/ ^ ^ ^ 

TOT OV ФроМоуєїто ? Tois TOLOUTOLS v TO ойрамф 
$auvouévots ; ёк бе tv eipnuévov OfXov, ws xai 

^ , / \ \ э [4 € > 
copas артМує, проє THY amddeEw, œs ісо- 
dSuvapovvtay tov EnTovpévæv AapBavovtos Trpós 
тд апобєїбаг тд EnTrovpevov. 

19. Пами б éxeívov tov Anipayov ібіфтти 
9 / / М М ^ / 
évdeiEacOat BovXouévov xai àmepov тёри тогой- 


1 kal, Corais inserts; Groskurd, Meineke, Forbiger, Tar- 
dieu, following. 
2 Фроћотуєїто, A. Jacob, for фиоАфутто. 


1 Compare $$ 15-16. 2 4 cubits, 18 hours, ete. 

з The fallacy is that of ‘‘ begging the question" (petitio 
principii). On the question of the most northerly latitude 
of the inhabited world, Eratosthenes and Hipparchus are 
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they are either on the same parallel as the Bactrians 
that live near the Caucasus or on some parallel 
close to it; for, as I have stated, according to 
Deimachus and his followers our result will be 
that the Bactrians that live near the Caucasus are 
more northerly than Ierne by three thousand eight 
hundred stadia; and if these stadia be added to 
those from Massilia to Ierne, we get twelve thousand 
five hundred stadia. Now who has ever reported 
in these regions (I mean the regions about Bactra) 
such a length of the longest days, or such a meridian 
height of the sun at the winter solstice? Why, 
all such phenomena are obvious to the eye even 
of a layman and do not require mathematical 
notation; so that many men, both of the early 
writers of Persian history and of their successors 
on down to our own times, could have compiled 
them. Again, how could the above-mentioned ! 
happy lot of these regions be conceded to those 
regions that have such celestial phenomena?? And 
so from what I have said it is clear how very cleverly 
Hipparchus contradicts the demonstration of Era- 
tosthenes on the ground that the latter (although 
their objects of inquiry are in effect equivalent) 
were taking the object of inquiry for granted as an 
aid to his demonstration thereof! 8 

19. And so, again, where Eratosthenes wishes to 
show that Deimachus is a layman and inexperienced 


both wrong in that they place the limit too far north, Strabo 
thinks. Among other things, they both assume in their 
reckonings that Marseilles is as far north as Byzantium 
(Strabo places Marseilles much farther south). Hence the 
ironical remark, that only with poor grace could Hipparchus 
meet the demonstration of Eratosthenes by accusing him of 
begging the question. 
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тои‘ оїєсда yap tHv "Тибисйу perakd кеїсвам т< 
тє POworapi7ys ionpepias кай TOV TpoTaY TOV 
yeipepivðv, Meyacbéver тє àvriXéyew фт)сарті èv 
TOig votiow pépeot tHS "бікс таў T€ dpkTovs 
длтокрутттєсӨа kal Tas скийѕ айутитїтттєй” ил]8ё- 
тєроу yap TovTOv ртдашод THs lvóus сошВаі- 
vew: тадта 63) Qáakovros арабдос Хеуєсбає то тє 
yap тй» POworapwny tis варс Oudépeav 
olea au катй т» бійстасіи THY трос TAS тротӣс 
араб, тод тє kÜkXov тоў avTOU ÓvTOS kal THS 
avaTorns’ тоў te бфатт?иато$ тоб ёт! т ys 
тропікод amò тоў Ltonpepivod, Qv шетабо тіӨпог 
т?» ‘Ivdccnv éxetvos, SecxyOévtos бу TH агарєтрієєї 
томі ÉéXáTrTOvos TOV Siopupiwy стабішу, cvp- 
Bava àv ка} кат adtov éxeivov, бтєр афтд< 
коше, ойу, 0 éxeivos: Svety uév yap 1) Kal трии 
puptdday одсар тт lvdicny ойбе пєсєїр шєтабй 
TocovTov батт?иато$, бсти Ó avrog єірткє, 
пєсєїу dv: тў Ò айт) ayvoias eivai Kat тд 
pndapod тӣѕ 'Т>бикй$ атокриттєсда фаскеїу Tas 
dpxtous pndé tas ский а>титтт ш, Ore ye ка} 
mTevTakiaytAious тпроємддуті ат’ ‘AreEavopeias 
evOus cvpfaívew adpyetar. тайта 8) єітдрта,! 


1 eixdyra, Corais, Du Theil, for eivóvras. 


1 Strabo’s ‘‘ winter tropic" and ‘“‘summer tropic" cor- 
respond roughly to the tropic of Capricorn and the tropic of 
Cancer. The former was placed at 24°, at Syene. 

2 That is, to the south as well as to the north—which 
would be true of all points in the torrid zone. 
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in such matters. For he says Deimachus thinks 
that India lies between the autumnal equinox and 
the winter tropic,! and contradicts the statement 
of Megasthenes that, in the southern parts of India, 
the Bears set and the shadows fall in the opposite 
directions,” asserting that neither phenomenon takes 
place anywhere in India; and so, says Eratosthenes, 
when Deimachus asserts this, he speaks ignorantly, 
since it is mere ignorance to think that the autumnal 
equinox differs from the vernal equinox in distance 
from the tropic, because both the circle? and the 
rising of the sun are the same at the equinoxes; 
and, since the distance between the terrestrial 
tropic and the equator, between which Deimachus 
places India, has been shown in the measurement 
of the earth to be much less than twenty thousand 
stadia, the result would be, even according to 
Deimachus himself, precisely what Eratosthenes 
thinks, and not what Deimachus thinks ; for if India 
be twenty, or as much as thirty, thousand stadia 
in breadth it could not even fall within such a 
space. But if India has the breadth which Era- 
tosthenes himself has given it, then it would fall 
therein; and that it is also a mark of the same 
ignorance for Deimachus to assert that in no part 
of India do the Bears set or the shadows fall in 
the opposite directions, since, at any rate, if you 
proceed only five thousand stadia south from Alex- 
andria the phenomena begin at once to take place. 

8 The circle in which they each lie is that of the 
(celestial) equator. 

* Counting 700 stadia to the degree, Eratosthenes' measure- 
ment of the earth being 252,000 stadia, the tropic at 24" 


would be 16,800 stadia from the equator. 
5 Between the tropic and the equator. 
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evOvver TÁV ойк єў б "Immapxos, трӧтоу avr! 
ToU Хецшершшой тропикої TOv беріиду deEdpevos, 
elt’ ойк oiópevos бєїиу нартирі хріїтвай - TOV padn- 
ратікфу дуастрохоутітф дидратте, Фотер тод 
EparocÓévovs T ponyoupEevas THY éxeivou pap- 
Tuplav ёукріортоѕ, ANN ой kow tive ёде Xpo- 
pévov трд$ TOUS ратагоћоуодитах. els уар tts 
TOV трд$ TOUS ‚натайо$ аут үоутаҳ уху 
éco Tiv, бта» айтди T вкєїуФу áró$acw, oTroia, 
TroTé есть, SeiEwpen i py a vviyyopota av. 

20. N vii pev обу тоб ёшерог Ta отфтата Ths 
'Ivóuctgs дутаїрегу тоїс ката Мероту, 6 бер eip1j- 
кас TOXXol кай тетістєйкаси, бпєдеібареи TA 
cupBaivovra aroma. erel бё д "Irra XOS, ойбеи 
даутет ФУ ті broDéa ei тайт vuvi, шета Taira év 
TQ б OevTép Dropynpare ой ауухареї, скєттёоу ка! 
TOUTOV TOV „Хоуор. pno тоіууу, ávraupóvrov 
AXXijNots Tap” ёті тод афтод парахмімою Kel- 
pévov, ётєбдъ> TÒ petao 7 uéya Sidornpa, ш) 
úvac баг yoo Fivat айто тодто, бт eiciv eri той 
афтод тараћ\ај\оу ої тотон, йуєу т TOY кМм- 
párav суукріа eos THS ката, Üdrepov TOV Tóm cy. 
TÓ uev оду ката. Mepony cipa Фа тє TÓV 
түүүралхуа»та Tov є Aifioriav плоду історєї», 
бт. про TévTe Kat (тестаракоута. úuepõv THS 
бєрї тротгіїє ката, корифту уіуєтаї 0 Умов, 
Aéyew ÔÈ kai TOUS Моуоуиє тод yvwpovos TPOS тє 

1 дуті, Corais, Penzel, Pitz, for àxó ; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Karcher, Tardieu, following ; 'C. Müller a proving. 

2 r&y, Casaubon inserts, before axl; Corais, Стока 
Meineke, Forbiger, following; С. Müller, L. Kayser, ap- 


proving. 
3 тду тфжау, Corais, for rbv réxov, оп the authority of n. 
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So Hipparchus is again not right in correcting Era- 
tosthenes on that statement, because, in the first 
place, he interprets Deimachus as saying “the 
summer tropic " instead of “the winter tropic," and 
because, in the second place, he thinks we should 
not use as a source of evidence on mathematics a 
man who is unversed in astronomy—just as if 
Eratosthenes were reckoning in the evidence of 
Deimachus above that of other men and пої 
merely following a common custom used in replying 
to men that talk foolishness. For one way of 
refuting men who contradict foolishly is to shew 
that the very declaration they make, whatever it 
may be, pleads our case. 

20. Up to this point, then, having taken as hy- - 
pothesis that the most southerly regions of India rise 
opposite the regions about Meroé—which many have 
stated arid believed—I have pointed out the ab- 
surdities that result from this hypothesis. But since 
Hipparchus up to this point offers no objection to 
this hypothesis, and yet later on, in his Second Book, 
will not concede it, I must consider his argument on 
this matter, too. Well, then, he says: If only the 
regions that lie on the same parallel rise opposite 
each other, then, whenever the intervening distance 
is great, we cannot know this very thing, namely, that 
the regions in question are on the same parallel, 
without the comparison of the “climata?” as observed 
at the other of the two places; now as for the 
* clima " at Meroe, Philo, who wrote an account of 
his voyage to Ethiopia, reports that the sun is in the 
zenith forty-five days before the summer solstice and 
tells also the relations of the gnomon to the shadows 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 
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TAS тротікйс TKLAS Kal таз істиєрімаз, айтди тє 
"Ератос дё) cupdhaveiv éyytota тф Dito, то д 
3 ^ 9 ^ , t ^ , , ` 
бу тӯ 'їйбкйў Kupa pndéva історєїу, pè avrov 
"EparocÓévn. ef 66 59 Kal at йрктоь ère? ap- 
$óTepat, ws olovrat, AToKpUTTOVTAL, TLTTEVOVTES 
тоф тєрї Néapxyov, ил} Suvarov elvai ёт) ravrod 
TaparrnArov ketaÜat т» Te Meponv! кай Ta йкра 
THs "Тибіюйс. e uév тойлуу пері тфу prtov 
aupotépwv, бт алгокріттоутаг, cvvarropaivetar 
Toís eltrovaw 'EparoaÜ0évgs, mas тєрї тоў Фу TH 
э ^ 7 э , / э сэ > < 
Iv Kripatos ovdels atrohaivetat, où айтдѕ 
"Epatoabévns ; оўто$ yap б Novos Tepi тоў CNi- 
/ , , ) , / 3 4 
patos ёстір. ef Ò ov cuvarrodaivetat, amndAda- 
хдо THs aitias. ov cuvaTropaiverar 8 ye, а№\д, 
тоб Aqwáxov dyjoavros pndapyod rhs "ибікйс 
pnt dAmTmokpómTegÜa, Tas üpkrovs pyr аутіті- 
тте TAS скіас, йтєр UreiAndev о Meyaao0évys, 
amepiay айтод катаугур–скє, TO avymemXey- 
М ^ , e € / 

pévov vopilwv ~eddos, Фу Ф OpoXoyovuévos ка 
кат avrov tov "Іттарҳоу тб ye pù дутитіттєги 
Tas oxtas ^рєддос̧ Фрптєтєютаї. ral yap e uù 
ті Mepon avtaipe, tis ye Bunvns уотиотєра elvat 
Ta axpa THs Чибікйс cvyywpav daiveras. 

21. Kad èv rois #05 бе тєрї TOv avrav miye- 
р®» 7) TavTa Xéyet tois é£eXeyyOciauv bh’ uà, 1) 

/ ^ / э / М \ 
№јииасг просурітаг yrevdéouv, 1) ётифєрє TO ш) 
àkoXovÜoÜy. ойтє yap тф amò Вабимброс eis 

1 табта, Corais deletes, before xal; Meineke following. 
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both in the solstices and the equinoxes, and Eratos- 
thenes agrees very closely with Philo; whereas no- 
body reports the Є clima ” in India, not even Eratos- 
thenes himself; however, if it is really true that in 
India the Bears set (both of them, as they think, 
relying on Nearchus and his followers), then it is 
impossible that Meroé and the capes of India lie on 
the same parallel. Now if Eratosthenes joins those 
who have already so stated in reporting that both 
Bears do set, how can it be that nobody reports about 
the Є clima ” in India, not even Eratosthenes himself ? 
For this statement concerns the Є clima." But if 
Eratosthenes does not join them in the report, let 
him be free from the accusation. No, he does not 
join them in the report; nay, because Deimachus 
said that the Bears do not set and the shadows do 
not fall in the opposite direction anywhere in India 
(as Megasthenes assumed), Eratosthenes convicts him 
of inexperience, regarding as falsehood the combined 
statement, wherein by the acknowledgement of 
Hipparchus himself the false statement that the 
shadows do not fall in the opposite direction is com- 
bined with that about the Bears. For even if the 
southern capes of India do not rise opposite to Meroé, 
Hipparchus clearly concedes that they are at least 
farther south than Syene.! 

21. In what follows, also, Hipparchus, in attempting 
proofs on the same questions, either states again the 
same things that I have already disproved, or employs 
additional false assumptions, or appends conclusions 
that do not follow. In the first place, take the state- 


1 5,000 stadia directly north of Meroé. To one travelling 
north from the equator the Lesser Bear is first wholly visible 
at Meroé, according to Hipparchus (2. 5. 35). 
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@dpaxov vati ara&(ovs тєтрак:с iM ovs дкта- 
косіоиѕ, évreüÜev бе mpos тт apxrov ётЇ та 
"Appévia дрт Dua xuMovs бкатду, акохоубеї то 
ard BafwvXóvos ётї тоб Ov айтйс peonuBpiwod 
9 э ` 97 ГА 8% A e 

eml rà арктікд, дрт TrXelovs eivai TOv акс xt- 
Мат" одтє TO ато Oa*ráxov ёт) та čp бу Мам 

« e / э ГА F , > 9 р 

ка} éxatov now 'EparocÜévgé, adr’ eivai ті 

N , 4 е э е Chen м , A 
Aovróv акатаџќтрптор, @06" 7j 685 ёфодоѕ ёк ил) 
д:дорёроу Anpparos ойк йу Єтєраїуєто. ойт’ ane- 

М 9 т З / ` ГА ^ 
фіїгато ойўбаноў 'Eparoc0évgs thy Odxdakov т< 
BafgvXóvos прє йрктоиѕ кєїсває mreloow Ù 
тєтракис 01$ Kal пєртакосіоіѕ стадіогс. 

22. “E&js бё avvsryopóv ёт Tots apxatots miva- 
Ew ov Ta Xeyópeva ото To) 'EparooÓévovs mpo- 
фёрєта тєрї ris tpitns сфратуѓдоѕ, adr’ ёаутф 
кеуарісибиєс WAaTTEL THY атдфасу Tpós ava- 

` 9 ^ e 9 ^ ^ 4 A 
TpoTv єдфуї. 0 uév yap ако\^оудду TH Өєсє TH 
mpoepnpévn ToO тє Taúpov kai тўс дато Хтумби 
Өдаћатттѕ, SteXov TH урашиї тайт THY оікоу- 
pévny біха, ка} kaXécas тд pèv Bopetov pépos, тд 
бё мотор, TELPÂTAL тойтау Éékárepov Téuvew TáMv 
eis Tà Óvvarà дёрт, кае 8 тадта сфрауїбаз. 
каї б) тод voriou uépovse TpaTny eimov сфраубда 
Tv ‘Ivducnv, 8evrépav 0 т» "Аріаміи, éxyovcas 
ті єйтєргурафом, io yvaev audhotépwy atrodovvas 


! See footnote, page 306. 
2 That is, which he charges to Eratosthenes. 
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ment of Eratosthenes that the distance from Babylon 
to Thapsacus is four thousand eight hundred stadia, 
and thence northwards to the Armenian Mountains 
two thousand one hundred : it does not follow from 
this that the distance from Babylon measured on the 
meridian through it to the northern mountains is 
more than six thousand stadia. Secondly, Eratos- 
thenes does not say that the distance from Thapsacus 
to the mountains is two thousand one hundred stadia, 
but that there is a remainder of that distance which 
has not been measured; and hence the ensuing 
attack, made from an assumption not granted, could 
not result in a valid conclusion. And, thirdly, 
Eratosthenes has nowhere declared that Thapsacus 
lies north of Babylon more than four thousand five 
hundred stadia. 

22. Next, still pleading for the early maps, Hip- 
parchus does not produce the words of Eratosthenes 
in regard to the Third Section,! but for his own 
gratification invents his statement,? making it easy 
to overthrow. For Eratosthenes, pursuing his afore- 
mentioned thesis about the Taurus and the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, beginning at the Pillars,’ divides the 
inhabited world by means of this line into two 
divisions, and calls them respectively the Northern 
Division and the Southern Division, and then at- 
tempts to cut each of these divisions again into such 
sections as are possible ; and he calls these sections 
* Sphragides." 4 And so, after calling India Section 
First of the Southern Division, and Ariana Section 
Second, since they had contours easy to sketch, he 
was able to represent not only length and breadth of 


2225 ds 7 
* See paragraph 35 following and footnote. 
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^ / 7 / \ e 
ка phKos kal пћатоѕ, TpoTrov 0 Tiva Kal axíjpa 
@ йу yewpetpixes. THY pev yap 'lvóuesv pop- 
Воє:89 pno: бій TO TOY TXevpOv тає uév даћаттт 
kAUtecÜa, TH тє votip Kal TH ёда, uù таро 

poets Novas | f as ё Лота ; 
KoAT@OELS NOVAS! ToLovan, TAS UTAS, т» 
èv TQ Ope, THY бе TQ поташф, кйаутабда Tod 
eiÜvypápuov ax5paros bre ті соёорёрои" Tiv 
Ò 'Apiavv дорду tas ye Tpeis "Xevpàs Eyoucay 

9 e^ ` N э 4 [4 
єрфиєїс mpos TO атпотємесаї mTapaddAndoypap- 
pov oxüua, THY б! éoméptov ойк čxwv onpelois 
афорісаг бій тб érraXXárTew ЙЛМумоюм TA ёд, 
урашш) тил Guws OgXot TH апд Катто пићу 
9 чом A / 4 ГА 
ёт) rà йкра Ths Kappavias TeXevróam TA avvám - 
тоута mpos Tov Пєрогкӧу kóXTov. éoTéptov pèv 
оду rae? тобто TO TrXevpóv, éQov ёё тд тарӣ 
tov ‘“Ivdov, паралмта б ой М№ує, 0006 та 
Aovrá, TO Te TQ Sper ypadhopevov xai Td TH 
дахаттт, GAXA povov TÒ uév Вдрєгор, то ёё vótov. 

23. Ойто 9 о\осуєрєї тїї тіпт т?» Sevtépav 
9 \ A \ / e ГА 
атод:доўѕ adpayióa, Todd тайт 0\осуєрёстє- 

, d / ^ \ ? 
pov йтобібасі т» трітпи сфрауїба xarà тћє!- 
ovs aitias. трт» pev тї» XeyÜetcav, бт ойк 

э ^ , ГА е э ` / ^ , « 

eUkp.vQs дфарістаг ) ато Кастішфу TvXQv Єті 

Kappaviay, tyris. коил) dotte ті) трітт трос THV 

бєутбрам сфрауїба TXevpd: пев" бт eis ти 
1 |дуаз, Meineke, for ?:буаѕ. 


1 Strabo discusses this point again in 15, 1. 11. 
3 The Taurus. * [ndus. 
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In $8 23-29 Strabo shews that Hipparchus applies the figures 
of Eratosthenes to rectangular dimensions (ТОК M), placing 
Thapsacus at T, Caspian Gates at C, the point on the 
Carmanian frontiers at K, Babylon at B, and so оп; and that 


=“ 
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І 
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| 
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the dotted lines, including the Euphrates, represent what 
Eratosthenes meant in his rough estimates. Of course it is 
easy to show the impossibility of Eratosthenes' figures in 
their mutual relations if they be applied as Hipparchus 
applied them. 
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both sections, but, after a fashion, shape also, as 
would a geometrician. In the first place, India, he 
says, is rhomboidal,! because, of its four sides, two 
are washed by seas (the southern and the eastern 
seas) which form shores without very deep gulfs; 
and because the remaining sides [are marked], one 
by the mountain ? and the other by the river, and 
because on these two sides, also, the rectilinear 
figure is fairly well preserved. Secondly, Ariana. 
Although he sees that it has at least three sides well- 
suited to the formation of the figure of a parallelogram, 
and although he cannot mark off the western side by 
mathematical points, on account of the fact that the 
tribes there alternate with one another,’ yet he 
represents that side by a sort of line 5 that begins at 
the Caspian Gates and ends at the capes of Carmania 
that are next to the Persian Gulf. Accordingly, he 
calls this side * western" and the side along the 
Indus * eastern," but he does not call them parallel ; 
neither does he call the other two sides parallel, 
namely, the one marked by the mountain, and the 
one marked by the sea, but he merely calls them 
* the northern " and * the southern " sides. 

23. € And so, though he represents the Second 
Section merely by a rough outline, he represents. 
the Third Section much more roughly than the 
Second—and for several reasons. First is the reason 
already mentioned, namely, because the side be- 
ginning at the Caspian Gates and running to 
Carmania (the side common to the Second and 
Third Sections) has not been determined distinctly ; 

* That is, they merge confusedly with one another across 
the imaginary line representing the common boundary 
between Section Second and Section Third. 


5 In mathematics, a dotted line. 
6 See figure and note on page 296. 297 
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vóTLOV Thevpay б 0 Ператкдє ё ёшлтїлттє! KONTOS, б бтєр 
Kal avros dnow, фот! jváykaaTa, т» ёк Bafv- 
A@VvOS Xafeiv урациль, фс ду єйдєїду Twa dua 
Хойсат xai IepcerróXeos реХрі Tv брам THS 
Каррагіає Kal т< Tepatdos, 7 буматдє jv 
ebpeiv peperpuévqv одор, стао» obcav ‚тр 
бму» шкрф теру 1) évvasua Ма fjv vórtov 
иё> кале пєураг, тара\хмүхо» б ої Хбуєі ті 
Вореѓо. ӧӯХои Ф бт où ó Ev ратів, @ TO 
ёстёр:оу aopifer TAevpóv, ouveyyus éco Tiv evdela 
ypapph, ANN ATÒ TÓV ору ёт) THY peonpBpiav 
pueis, eir émia Tpé e, mpos ёю xai там прос 
vórov бурь тс ets ÜdXarrav éx Bois. Snot 
бе TÒ un evÜvTopov тоў тотарой, фра$въ ‚тд 
cxfua THs Mecororapías, б тогюўа! суртіт- 
TOVTES els ёру б тє Түр kal б Ейфр@ттс, bra 
peaíq таратміотор, с once. «al ил» TO ато 
Вачлакоц иёри тўѕ "Appevias. ойде may meyer py- 
pévov exer TO éa Tréptov т\єирду тд ádyopitóuevov 
oro TOU ‚Ё9фратоь, ahha gna TÓ ™ pos ті) „Ар- 
pevia шёроѕ Kal TOLS арктисоїѕ дрєси й бує 
єітєйу ! т0с0/ ёсті бій TÒ арётрттоу elvai. bid 
én тайта парта TuT QOO фаш» arrodidovar THY 
трітти pepiba: ка) yap каў Ta біастірата 2 dnow 
ёк "o0XXOv cuvayayety® trav tos стабџо?ѕ 
T pa'yparevaapuévov: àv* tivas Kal ауєтиурафоиѕ 
1 eimeiv, Meineke inserts, after £yew ; Corais, Kramer, had 
already suggested it. 
2 4, Siebenkees, Du Theil, delete, before pnei; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, following. 
З ауудуауєїу, Corais, for т›уфуеу ; Meineke following. 


фу, Corais inserts, before «iás; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; C. Müller approving. 
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secondly, because the Persian Gulf breaks into the 
southern side, as Eratosthenes himself says, and 
therefore he has been forced to take the line 
beginning at Babylon as though it were a straight 
line running through Susa and Persepolis to the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis, on which he was 
able to find a measured highway, which was slightly 
more than nine thousand stadia long, all told. This 
side Eratosthenes calls * southern," but he does not 
call it parallel to the northern side. Again, it is 
clear that the Euphrates, by which he marks off the 
western side, is nowhere near a straight line ; but 
after flowing from the mountains towards the south, 
it then turns eastward, and then southward again to 
the point where it empties into the sea. And 
Eratosthenes makes clear the river's lack of straight- 
ness when he indicates the shape of Mesopotamia, 
which results from the confluence of the Tigris and the 
Euphrates—* like a galley," as he says. And besides, 
as regards the stretch from Thapsacus to Armenia— 
Eratosthenes does not even know, as a distance that 
has been wholly measured, the western side that is 
marked off by the Euphrates; nay, he says he does 
not know how great is the stretch next to Armenia 
and the northern mountains, from the fact that it 
is unmeasured. For all these reasons, therefore, he 
says he represents the Third Section only in rough 
outline ; indeed, he says that he collected even the 
distances from many writers who had worked out the 
itineraries—some of which he speaks of as actually 
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Karel. ayvopoveiv 05 6ófewv av о "Iarmapxos 
прє THY TOLAVTHY ONOTKEPELAV vyeopeTpucós йуті- 
№уоу, бу й хар eidévar Set Tos кад oTrwcody 
anayyeiAaow uiv THY TOY тотоу dici. Órav 
66 09 pnd eE фр éxeivos Xéyei AapBavy tas 
уєфиєтрікас  йтобвбсєм, AAN éavT@ TAASTAS, 
éxhavéotepoy av тб diXÓTL.LOV катартийогто. 

24. О pev 0) otros фтс% thy tpitny шеріба 
TuTw@das атодідосдог pupiwv otadiwy ато Ka- 
aTíov туф» em} tov Evdparny, xarà pépos бе 
Statpa@v, @s avaryeypaypévny ebpe THY nérpnouw, 
obro TiOnow, бштаму THY ару» amo тоў Ev- 
фратоо Tojwmcáuevos xal ths Kata Фачфаком 
SiaBdoews avtod. péype pèv б) тоб Tiypidos, 
бпоу *AréEavdpos бієвт, стадіоиѕ бісуїмоц 
ка) tetpaxocious ypade évreüOev $ ёт} ToU; 
62 тӧтоиѕ бій, Гамуарлмор ка} тоб Лйком ral 
"Арбіа» xai 'ExBarávo», ў Aapetos ёк тфу 
Гамуарумор ёфиує péxpt Kaamíov тид», тойс 
puplovs екттрої, тріакосіоіѕ póvov TXeováaas. 
тд pev 0) Ворєоу mXevpóv ойто катарєтрєї, où 
TapáXXqgXov тої дрєсі Geis, ovde TH бій, Зуби 
ка) "Авпифу xai ‘Podov урашшӯ` 7) yàp Фачакоє 
TONY TOY орф» афёстткє, ouptrimre 06 Kal TO 
dpos Kal 7) amò Өачуакоо 00 eml tas Кастіоис 
тоа. Kal та ye mpocápkTia pépn тоў Spov 
таїт ёстір. 
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without titles. So, then, Hipparchus would seem to 
be acting unfairly when he contradicts with geo- 
metrical accuracy a mere rough outline of this 
nature, instead of being grateful, as we should be, 
to all those who have reported to us in any way at 
all the physiography of the regions. But when 
Hipparchus does not even take his geometrical hy- 
potheses from what Eratosthenes says, but fabricates 
on his own account, he betrays his spirit of jealousy 
still more obviously. 

24. Now Eratosthenes says that it is only thus, 
“in a rough-outline way," that he has represented 
the Third Section, with its length of ten thousand 
stadia from the Caspian Gates to the Euphrates. 
And then, in making subdivisions of this length, he 
sets down the measurements just as he found them 
already assigned by others, after beginning in the 
inverse order at the Euphrates and its passage at 
Thapsacus. Accordingly, for the distance from the 
Euphrates to the Tigris, at the point where Alexander 
crossed it, he lays off two thousand four hundred 
stadia; thence to the several places in succession, 
through Gaugamela, the Lycus, Arbela, and Ecbatana 
(the route by which Darius fled from Gaugamela to 
the Caspian Gates) he fills out the ten thousand stadia, 
and has a surplus of only three hundred stadia. 
This, then, is the way he measures the northern side, 
not having first put it parallel with the mountains, or 
with the line that runs through the Pillars, Athens, 
and Rhodes. For Thapsacus lies at a considerable 
distance from the mountains, and the mountain- 
range and the highway from Thapsacus meet at the 
Caspian Gates.— And these are the northern portions 
of the boundary of the Third Section. 
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25. "Аптобойс бе TÒ Bópetov ойто TAevpóv, TÓ 
дё vóTLOV, фта, тард рем THY ÜdXarrav ойк ёсті 
AaBeiv бід rò тд» Персікди ёитіттє KÓXTOV, 
amo BaBuravos бе д Yovowy xal Tlepoerrodews 
бос! тфу opíwv Tis te Пєрсідоѕ каї tis Kap- 
pavías стадіоиѕ elvat êvvario Моо ka} ĉia- 
KOGLOUS, VÓTLOV pèv №уо», тарау $ ov 
Хуфу тф Воріт TO рбтіоу. тт» бе біафоміам 
той илкоу$ pno cvpBaívew той Te Bopetou 
TeÜÉvTos т\єироў «ai той votiov, бід, тд ‘TOV 
Evgparny реурь TÒS роя рєстшВріа» pvévra 
прос THY Ew поло ёук\ рєк. 

26. То» бе плаубоу TAevpávy тўр Єсперіам 
Aévyet трётор" hv бтоїа Tis ёст, eire pia eire 
бйо,, бу péow парєсті ткотє. amo yap THS 
ката Өаҷгакду pno: Gu Bác eos пара tov Кйфра- 
тти eis pèv BaBvAóva стадіоиѕ eivat ‚ тєетракт- 
х.Моу$ дктакосѓооѕ, évred0ev & ёт! tas éxBoras 
тоб Еійфраітом кай TONY Tepndova тру мому 
Tà Ò ато Oayrárov Tpós TÈS APKTOUS шеурі pev 
TOV Appeviov тући катареретрії сваї Kal eivat 
фе XtMovs ёкатду, тойс O6 бій Горбиаісу «ai 
"Appeviav рткёти бід én Tapanettrety айтой. 
TOU бе T pos ёо meupod TO pev бід, тӯ Персисіїє 
ката, ficos amo THS EpvOpás фс ёті Мябіам kal 
TAS йрктои$, ойк éAaTTOV elvai доке? тфу бкта- 
коме», amo Ф тишу акроттріоу kai ©тёр 
TOUS уро xiMovs, TÒ ÔÈ Xovróv 0:0, THs Параг- 
тактийс xai Mnéias ёт} Кастіоиѕ TÓXas as 


1 ёш, Cobet, for xal (for which Groskurd substitutes uéxp:; 
Meineke, Dübner-Müller, Forbiger, following) ; Bernadakis 
approving. 
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25. After having thus represented the northern 
side, Eratosthenes says it is not possible to take the 
southern side as along the sea, because the Persian 
Gulf breaks into it; but, says he, from Babylon 
through Susa and Persepolis to the frontiers of 
Persis and Carmania, it is nine thousand two hundred 
stadia—and this he calls * southern side," but he 
does not call the southern side parallel to the 
northern. As to the difference in the lengths of 
the estimated northern and southern sides, he says it 
results from the fact that the Euphrates, after having 
flowed southwards to a certain point, makes a 
considerable bend towards the east. 

26. Of the two transverse sides Eratosthenes 
speaks of the western first ; and what the nature of 
this side is, whether it is one line or two, is a matter 
open to considerafion. For from the passage at 
Thapsacus, he says, along the Euphrates to Babylon, 
it is four thousand eight hundred stadia, and thence 
to the outlet of the Euphrates and the city of 
Teredon, three thousand ; but as regards the distances 
from Thapsacus northward, the stadia have been 
measured up to the Armenian Gates and amount to 
about one thousand one hundred; whereas the 
stadia through Gordyene and Armenia are still 
unmeasured, and so for this reason he leaves them 
out of consideration. But of the side on the east, 
that part which runs through Persis lengthwise from 
the Red Sea, approximately toward Media and the 
north, is, he thinks, no less than eight thousand 
stadia (though, if reckoned from certain promontories, 
even above nine thousand stadia) ; and the remaining 
part, through Paraetacene ! and Media to the Caspian 


1 For the position of Paraetacene see 15. 3, 12. 
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4 \ \ / N X b 
трієуімау tov бё Тури  Torauóv xai Tov 
Evdparny péovtas ёк tis 'Appevías Tpós peonp- 
Bptav, émeióày trapapeipovra rà tov Гордиаїои 
0pm, kvkXov péyayv meptBadropévous Kal ёртєрг- 
NaBovras Фра» ToXMjv THY  Mecomorayíav 
émisTpépey Tpós жєнєр дйуатомуу каў тї» 
peonpBpiav, mréov è tov E)$párqv: yevopevov 
бё тодтоу éyytov ael тоў Tiypidos Kata TO Zep- 
рашд0 Svatelyiopa кай корти каћоуиётр "Оти, 
Stacxyovta тайттс oov біакосіоує otadious, Kal 
є / \ ^ 3 / з \ \ 
pvévra dia BafgvXGvos ёкттїтттє es Tov Персикди 
KoATrov. yiverar 01), pnei, TO суйра THs Meco- 
поташа xal BaBvrwvias  йттрєсіф mrapa- 

/ M A9 / ^ 9 y 

T'A5ciov. 0 pev 0) EparocÜÉvgs тоа®т' elpnxe. 

27. Пері бе тў< rpirns сфратуѓдосѕ kal àXXa uév 
та брартђиата погєї, epi wv exo kejópneÜa, à 
бе "Іп'тархоє проферєг а®тф, ой паро. акот іє 
Ò а Xéyei.. BovXóuevos yap BeBatobv ro E ápyfjs, 
бт ov ueraÜDeréov Tij» "ибікти ёт! тд voriwwrepa, 
фатпєр '"EparToaÜévgs біо, сафес av туємбавал 
тобто шфмста now èE фу autos éxeivos 
проферєтаг THY yap трітти pepida ката THY 

[4 3 / 3 [4 e b! ^ 
Bópetov TXevpàv evmróvra афорібєсває отд Ths 

^ . ^ 

ато Kaoriwv тући éri tov Eùppáryv ypauutjs 
oTadiwy pupioy ovens, perà табта émidépe бті 

b! 4 \ A , A ^ , M 
TO voTLOov T'Aevpóv TO ато BafjvXovos eis TOUS 
Spovs ths Kappavias шкрф wreovev otiw Ù 
évvaxiaxtdiov, TO 66 mpos бїтсє: TXevpóv aro 
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Gates, about three thousand stadia. The Tigris and 
the Euphrates, he says, flow from Armenia south- 
wards ; and then, as soon as they pass the mountains 
of Gordyene, they describe a great circle and 
enclose a considerable territory, Mesopotamia ; and 
then they turn toward the winter rising of the sun! 
and the south, but more so the Euphrates ; and the 
Euphrates, after becoming ever nearer to the Tigris 
in the neighbourhood of the Wall of Semiramis and 
a village called Opis (from which village the 
Euphrates was distant only about two hundred 
stadia), and, after flowing through Babylon, empties 
into the Persian Gulf. “So it comes to pass," he 
says, “that the shape of Mesopotamia and Babylonia 
is like that of a galley." Such, then, are the state- 
ments which Eratosthenes has made. 

27. Now, as regards the Third Section, although 
there are certain other errors which Eratosthenes 
makes—and I shall discuss these—still he does not 
err at all in the matters for which Hipparchus 
reproaches him. Let us see what Hipparchus says. 
In his desire to establish his initial statement, 
namely, that we must not shift India farther to the 
south, as Eratosthenes requires, he says it will be 
particularly obvious from Eratosthenes’ own utter- 
ances that we must not do so; for after first saying 
that the Third Section is marked off on its northern 
side by the line drawn from the Caspian Gates to 
the Euphrates, a distance of ten thousand stadia, 
Eratosthenes adds, later on, that the southern side, 
which runs from Babylon to the frontiers of Carmania, 
is slightly more than nine thousand stadia in length, 
. and the side on the west from Thapsacus along the 


1 See footnote 2, page 105. 
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Gad'ákov Tapa TOV Evgparny ё ёстір eis Вавила 
тетракід учо! OKTAKOOLOL стадо, «ai é£fjs ёті 
Tas éxBodas трі чон, та dé mpos ap tov атд 
Өалуакоь, тд pev AT OME MET PITAL HEX pt хім 
EXATOV, TO Хоитбә Ò ойкеті. ётєї тойи», фтсі, TÓ 
m: Bópeióv ёст т№єирду т? трт pepidos ws 
pupiov, 7) де тойтф mapaddAnros amò Baf9vXGvos 
evb cia шёхрг йуатомкоў тАвирой a vveXoyía0n 
шкрф TAELOVOY 7 évvaxia xiv, &ўХо» бт ў 
BafgvXov ой TONNAG TÀelogiy й) хМо ёстір 
ауатоћмкотёра Tf ката Фауакоу & aBáceos. 
28. "Еродиєм б! ort, el pev Єті THS AUTHS peony 
Bpwins evOeias ёт ари éAapBávovro at T€ 
Кастіо mýrar Kal oi „бро TOV Kappavicov ка 
Ilepoay, mpos дра тє HYOVTO ATO тў Xex8ela ns 
рестиврійс є0бєіаѕ їй тє èm} Фачакоу Kal 7) ёттї 
BafgvXóva, c vvéBauvev ди тобто. 5 yàp тросєк- 
BaXXouévg тӯ ià BafvXóvos рехрі тў бё 
Өазуакоо єўбєїаб peau Bpwijs, ion àv "v трд$<$ 
аїсвтачу ў  Wapicos ye 7j áTrÓ Кастіоу TUNG 
eis Фачакор" @OTE TH UTEpoX éyiver’ 7 áva- 
томковтёра ) BafvAóv THiS Gay áxov, ў j brrepéxet 
й ёк Kaamiov туф» cis Фафаком тї ёк TOV 
Kappaviov бром eis Вабимома. AAN ойтє 


1 Of course Hipparchus’ argument is sound if his hypoth- 
eses be талон Hipparchus assumes that Eratosthenes' 
figures rele er to latitudinal and longitudinal distances ; and 
by drawing a rectangle whose sides are formed by meridians 
through Thapsacus and the Caspian Gates, respectively, and 
by parallels of latitude through Thapsacus and the Caspian 
Gates, and through Babylon, he easily convicts Eratosthenes 
of inconsistency. That is, by a reductto ad absurdum, 
he forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon much farther west than 
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Euphrates to Babylon is four thousand eight hundred 
stadia, and, next, from Babylon to the outlet of the 
Euphrates is three thousand stadia, and as for the 
distances north of Thapsacus, one of them has been 
measured off as far as one thousand one hundred 
stadia, while the remainder is still unmeasured. 
Then, says Hipparchus, since the northern side of 
the Third Section is about ten thousand stadia, and 
since the line parallel thereto, straight from Babylon 
to the eastern side, was reckoned by Eratosthenes at 
slightly more than nine thousand stadia, it is clear 
that Babylon is not much more than a thousand 
stadia farther east than the passage at Thapsacus.! 
28. My reply wil be: If, with geometrical 
precision, we took the Caspian Gates and the 
frontiers of Carmania and Persis as upon the same 
straight meridian, and if we drew the line to 
Thapsacus and the line to Babylon at right angles 
with the said straight meridian, then that con- 
clusion of Hipparchus would be valid. Indeed, the 
line through Babylon, if further produced as far as the 
straight meridian through Thapsacus, would, to the 
eye, be equal—or at all events approximately equal— 
to the line from the Caspian Gates to Thapsacus ; and 
hence Babylon would come to be farther east than 
Thapsacus by as much as the line from the Caspian 
Gates to Thapsacus exceeds the line from the 
Carmanian frontiers to Babylon! But, in the first 


Eratosthenes meant it to be (cp. § 36 below on this point). 
Strabo proceeds to show the fallacy of Hipparchus' reason- 
ing, and even to show that Hipparchus might have proved, 
on the same premises, still greater absurdity on the part of 
Eratosthenes. 

2 That is, the line drawn perpendicular to the meridian 
that passes through the Carmanian frontier. 
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Tv Stopitoveay ypaupnv éomépiov TXevpóv тӣѕ 
"Apuavíjs él peonuBpivod xeuuévgy єїрпкєу "Epa- 
тосбєтв, ойде т» ато Кастіаи тоф» ёт} 
Gá*raxov T pos 0pÜàs тӯ бй TOv Kaoriwv поћи 
peonufpiwg, àXXà padrov THY TQ дрєї ypado- 
иё, Trpós ду 7j ті Өаууако» ywviav Toit атд 
тод avToÜ onpelou KaTnypévn, аф ov Kal ї тоб 
ópovs ypappn: oŭ’ з) éri BafgvXóva Hypévn ато 
Ts Kappavias TapáXXMgXos eipntar TH ёт! 
Вафаког тТурбру ovd єі тараЛмумос Fv, py 
mpos дрває бе ті) Sta Кастпіоу полу шестибрімб, 
ойббу ду éyívero vXéov прос avXXovyia MOD. 

29. “O è таўта Xafov ёЁ éroipov xai SetEas, 
фс oletat, бідті 7) BafvXov ката '"Eparoc0évo 
Oaráxov ауато\мкотёра ёсті шкрф melos À 
хо aTaOLors, там» GAAws пМаттє, Мира 


А ^ ^ , 
баутф mpos т» Е) arodakw, ка dnow, éàv 


évvonOn ато Oadáxov ёт} pernpBpiav єйбєїа, 
, / 3 b! ^ , 4 / 

d'youévg ка) amò BafvXóvos ёт) тайт» кабеєтоб, 
тріуоуоу дрдоуфтоу ёсєсдсі, avveaTqkós ёк тє 

^ , \ / э < ^ 7 
т ато @aaxov ёт! BafvXova -ewovons 
mAeupas кай т ато BafvXóvos xaOérov ёт! 
т?» бій, Өалуакоо peonuBpwny ypauusv nypéevns 
kai айтй$ ths ба, Oadrácov ueanuBpuwijs. rovrov 
бё тод Tprywvov THY uév vroTéivovaav тӯ дріб THY 
ато Oa*áxov eis BaBvrdva tiOnow, qv not 
, ‚ , е о» 

тєтракіс хоу дктакосіюу elvat THY ё ёк Bafv- 
Avos eis THY 0:0, Barraxou peonuBpiwyy «урацил» 
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place, Eratosthenes has not spoken of the line that 
bounds a western side of Ariana as lying on a meridian ; 
nor yet of the line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus as at right angles with the meridian line 
through the Caspian Gates, but rather of the line 
marked by the mountain-range, with which line the 
line to Thapsacus forms an acute angle, since the 
latter has been drawn down ! from the same point as 
that from which the mountain-line has been drawn. 
In the second place, Eratosthenes has not called the 
line drawn to Babylon from Carmania parallel to the 
line drawn to Thapsacus; and even if it were 
parallel, but not at right angles with the meridian 
line through the Caspian Gates, no advantage would 
accrue to the argument of Hipparchus. 

29. But after making these assumptions off-hand, 
and after showing, as he thinks, that Babylon, ac- 
cording to Eratosthenes, is farther east than Thapsa- 
cus by slightly more than a thousand stadia, Hip- 
parchus again idly fabricates an assumption for use 
in his subsequent argument; and, he says, if we 
conceive a straight line drawn from Thapsacus to- 
wards the south and a line perpendicular to it from 
Babylon, we will have a right-angled triangle, com- 
posed of the side that extends from Thapsacus to 
Babylon, of the perpendicular drawn from Babylon 
to the meridian line through Thapsacus, and of 
the meridian itself through Thapsacus. ОҒ this 
triangle he makes the line from Thapsacus to 
Babylon the hypotenuse, which he says is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia; and the perpendi- 
cular from Babylon to the meridian line through 
Thapsacus, slightly more than a thousand stadia— 


1 That is, with a divergence toward the south. 
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кавєтої шкрф mXeiovov À хор, баор TY 7) vrrep- 
ох) THS ёті Gdxrakov mpos THY uéxp. BaBvXGvos. 
ёк бё rovTwy kai THY Сойтт» TÓV тєрї THY дрбђр 
суХЛоуїєта: groXXamrXáa tov айсам THS №удєістѕ 
kaÜérov. mpootiOnar бе таўтт THY ато Oadáxov 
mpos йрктоу éxBarropévny péypi tov "Ариєміфу 
opav, hs то pev edn шешєтрдсва: "Eparoa0évns 
Kal elvai Хоу бкатбу, тб Ò дретритом 8. 
оўто$ È ёт} тойМауістою brroriÜerat М», бат 
тд cuvaphw ёсдюр кай ёкатдь» yiyverOar ò 
vpoaÜeis ті) ёт є0бєіас̧ mrevpa тоў Tprywvov 
реурь Tíjs Kabérov tis ёк BaBvAdvos moXXÓv 
хімабар Xoyitera. Sidornua TO ато TOV 'Ap- 
pevíov opav xai тод Ov 'AOqvóàv wapadAndov 
рёхр ths ёк BafgvXàvos kaÜ0érov, Aris émi тоб 
&4 BafvXàvos TapaXXáXov purai. TÒ 0 ye 
ато тод де 'A8mvàv тараћ\ај\оо Єті tov бід, 
ВавиМмброс бейкут) ой дей о> ду cradioy дісуи- 
Мам тетракосіар, vroreÜÉévros тоб pernuSpivod 
парт TocovTOV atadiov, ёсюу '"Eparoc0Évgs 
фпоір. єі бё тобто, ойк àv hy та 0px và "Арибта 
ка) тд тоб Тайрои ёті тод dv’ Авпифи птаралмуломю, 
фс Eparocbévns, àXXà sroXXais хімаєі oralov 
арктікотєра кат avTOv éxeivov. ёрта?да 67) qrpós 


! From the Caspian Gates. 
* From the Carmanian frontier. 
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the amount by which the line to Thapsacus! ex- 
ceeded the line up to Babylon?; and then from 
these sums he figures the other of the two lines 
which form the right angle to be many times longer 
than the said perpendicular. And he adds to that 
line the line produced northwards from Thapsacus 
up to the Armenian mountains, one part of which 
Eratosthenes said had been measured and was one 
thousand one hundred stadia, but the other part 
he leaves out of consideration as unmeasured. Hip- 
parchus assumes for the latter part a thousand stadia 
at the least, so that the sum of the two parts 
amounts to two thousand one hundred stadia ; and 
adding this sum to his straight-line side? of the 
triangle, which is drawn to meet its perpendicular 
from Babylon, Hipparchus computes a distance of 
several thousand stadia, namely, that from the 
Armenian Mountains, or the parallel that runs 
through Athens, to the perpendicular from Babylon 
—which perpendicular he lays on the parallel 
that runs through Babylon. At any rate, he points 
out that the distance from-the parallel through 
Athens to that through Babylon is not more than 
two thousand four hundred stadia, if it be assumed 
that the whole meridian is the number of stadia 
in length that Eratosthenes says; and if this is so, 
then the mountains of Armenia and those of the 
Taurus could not lie on the parallel that runs 
through Athens, as Eratosthenes says they do, 
‘but many thousand stadia farther north, according 
to Eratosthenes’ own statements. At this point, 


3 In 596 Strabo indicates clearly that Eratosthenes did 
not say the western side was one straight line. But 
Hipparchus took this for granted. 
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TP TOUS ауес keva pévots Минаа: тросурђа даг 
vpós THY тоб OpÜoycoviov Tpvyevov таёр, xai 
тодто №ашВарєг TO рт Suddpevov, TO THY йпотеї- 
vovaay ті) op) ywvia тўр ато Фачакою ypaypny 
evOetav elvar péxypt BaBvrAdvos Фу oradios тєтра- 
кїтхгїМо!$ дктакосіос. тара Te yap Tov Еофра- 
т $«uoiv elvat тїр 000v TavTny 0 Epatracbévns, 
kai T?» Mecororapíav avv ті) BaBvXovía ueyáXo 
кїк\ф Trep.éyea 0a, Aéywv ото тє тод Кйфратоим 
Kal тоб Tiypidus, тд пАєор! т пгєргоу ts ото TOD 
E)$párov cvufaívew фус" 0060 5 ато Oa- 
párov eig BaBvaava єйбєїа ойт ay парӣ, Tov 
ЕФфратту ein, ойт av тосойтау стабіи ovd 
éyyus. аратётраттаг оду 0 сиМлоуєютьос Kal LAV 
єїрттаі ye, Ste ovy olóv тє Ovetv дєдорёроу 
урариду amo „тди Кастіюу туди кат&үвабав 
Tv èv ёті Odxrakov, тї» Ò ёт) та Tov ' Apueviov 
бр Ta KaTaddAnAa TH ФВачако, йлттёхорта THS 
Oayárov тойхахтто› кат айтбу tov "Іптаруви 
суо Kal ёкатду стадіооѕ, арфотёраѕ тараћ- 
AdjXovs eivai kai àXXyXats Kal TH бій BafgvXóvos, 
Ñv votiov ?rXevpàv ' Eparoaévns éxdáXeacv. ёкєѓроѕ 
èv оби ойк Éyov kaTaueperpnuévg» єїтєї THY 
Tapa ta дру 000v, ту? ато GOaYáxov ёті 
Кастіоус 7^as тайтти ciTe, kai просёбткє TO 
фс тит 000< єітєїу" AXXo« TE тф Bovrouév@ TO 
pios eimeîv THS perà THY "Аріауду шеурі Eù- 
$oaTov «opas ой пећ) бієфєоє TavTny ў éxetyny 
катаєтрєїу. о Ò Фу TapadAnXOUs йтакойаь 


1 84, Madvig deletes, after wAéor. 
2 8, before ard, Jones deletes. 
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then, in addition to making further use of his 
now demolished assumptions for the construction of 
his right-angled triangle, he also assumes this point 
that is not granted, namely, that the hypotenuse— 
Һе straight line from Thapsacus to Babyion—is 
within four thousand eight hundred stadia. For 
Eratosthenes not only says that this route is along 
the Euphrates, but when he tells us that Meso- 
potamia, including Babylonia, is circumscribed by 
a great circle, by the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
he asserts that the greater part of the circumference 
is described by the Euphrates: consequently, the 
straight line from Thapsacus to Babylon could 
neither follow the course of the Euphrates, nor be, 
even approximately, so many stadia in length. So 
his argument is overthrown. And besides, I have 
already stated that, if we grant that two lines are 
drawn from the Caspian Gates, one to Thapsacus, 
the other to that part of the Armenian Mountains 
that corresponds in position to Thapsacus (which, 
according to Hipparchus himself, is distant from 
Thapsacus at the least two thousand one hundred 
stadia), it is impossible for both these lines to be 
parallel either to each other or to the line through 
Babylon, which Eratosthenes called “ southern side." 
Now because Eratosthenes could not speak of 
the route along the mountain-range as measured, 
he spoke of only the route from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates as measured, and he added the 
words * roughly speaking"; moreover, since he 
only wished to tell the length of the country 
between Ariana and the Euphrates, it did not make 
much difference whether he measured one route or 
the other. _ But Hipparchus, when he tacitly assumes 
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Хбуєсдаг Teréws dv Sokete karavyiwoakew rabdsanv 
apabiay ràvÜperrov. тадта pév оби ёду Sei as 
таша. 

30.^А & àv tis айтасаато тоб "EparocÓOévovs 
тоадта Єсті. кадатеєр yap т} xarà uéXos TOLY ` 
THs GAAws ката pépos Stadépe (бідті з) uév ral 
Ta pép rAapSaver treprypadny čxovra фисикть, 
арӨрфте tii ка} тйтф стрємодег, kaf’ $ kai 
тодто elpntat, 


tov бё 0:4 шемеїсті tapov, 
(Od. 9. 291, Л. 24. 409) 


й 5 oùðèv eyes TowoDTov), хрфреда Ò oixeiws 
ќкатёра, Tov кард» Kal Thy урєіау akoTobvTes, 
oUTws ётї trav yewypadicav Sei дё} Topas 
то єфа@а тбу шєрфу, rà Kal? ёкаста émióvras, 
piucetoÜa,. 8 Tas катд uéXos rouàs püXXov ў 
Tas фс Érvxe. TÒ yàp onperððes Kal тд єйтєрї- 
ӧрістоу ékeiÜev Xafdetvy ватіу, ой wpeíav exer 0 
yewypados. єйтерідрієтом 0, Órav % потацоїє 
ў брєс» À ÜaXárTm Óvvaróv 7, кад Over à Ù 
GOveot ка peyéOer moa Q xai супрате, бтоу тодто 
Suvarov. тптартауод бе арт тод yewperpuxas то 
йт\фб< Kal бАотуєрф< ‘карду. шеуєдоє pev од» 
ікамду stiv, àv TÒ péytotov єйтує piros кай 
TAATOS, c тїз оікоишёуѕ émTÀÓ pupiddwv єї 
TUXoL uiros, TXáTos Ò EXaTTOY Ù Тшту pLKP@ 
TOU pnkovs: суўра Ò, dv TOV уєфиєтрикюбу тїї 
OXNUATWOY єікӣстѕ, os THY Зикемам Tpwyovo, 7) 
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that the lines are spoken of by Eratosthenes as 
parallel, would seem to charge the man with utterly 
childish ignorance. Therefore, I must dismiss these 
arguments of his as childish. 

30. But the charges which one might bring against 
Eratosthenes are such as follow. Just as, in surgery, 
amputation at the joints differs from unnatural piece- 
meal amputation (because the former takes off only 
the parts that have a natural configuration, following 
some articulation of joints or a significant outline— 
the meaning in which Homer says, * and having cut 
him up limb by limb "— whereas the latter follows 
no such course), and just as it is proper for us to use 
each kind of operation if we have regard to the proper 
time and the proper use of each, just so, in the case of 
geography, we must indeed make sections of the 
parts when we go over them in detail, but we must 
imitate the limb-by-limb amputations rather than the 
haphazard amputations. ^ For only thus it is possible 
to take off the member that is significant and well- 
defined, the only kind of member that the geographer 
has any use for. Now a country is well-defined when 
itis possible to define it by rivers or mountains or 
sea; and also by a tribe or tribes, by a size of such 
and such proportions, and by shape where this is 
possible. But in every case, in lieu of a geometrical 
definition, a simple arfd roughly outlined definition 
is sufficient. So, as regards a country's size, it is 
sufficient if you state its greatest length and breadth 
(of the inhabited world, for example, a length of 
perhaps seventy thousand stadia, a breadth slightly 
less than half the length); and as regards shape, if 
you liken a country to one of the geometrical figures 
(Sicily, for example, to a triangle), or to one of the 
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1 ду, Paetz, Groskurd, for vos. 


2 obre, Spengel, for ойт; Meineke following; C. Müller 
approving. 
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other well-known figures (for instance, Iberia to an 
oxhide, the Peloponnesus to a leaf of a plane-tree). 
And the greater the territory you cut into sections, 
the more rough may be the sections you make. 

31. Now the inhabited world has been happily 
divided by Eratosthenes into two parts by means of 
the Taurus Range and the sea that stretches to thé 
Pillars. Andinthe Southern Division : India, indeed, 
has been well-defined in many ways, by a mountain, 
a river, a sea, and by a single term, as of a single 
ethnical group--so that Eratosthenes rightly calls 
it four-sided and rhomboidal. Ariana, however, has 
a contour that is less easy to trace because its western 
side is confused,! but still it is defined by the three 
sides, which are approximately straight lines, and also 
by the term Ariana, as of a single ethnical group. 
But the Third Section is wholly untraceable, at all 
events as defined by Eratosthenes. For, in the first 
place, the side common to it and Ariana is con- 
fused, as I have previously stated. And the southern 
side has been taken very inaccurately ; for neither 
does it trace a boundary of this section, since it runs 
through its very centre and leaves out many districts 
in the south, nor does it represent the section's 
greatest length (for the northern side is longer), nor 
does the Euphrates form its western side (it would 
not do so even if its course lay in a straight line), 
since its extremities do not lie on the same meridian. 
In fact, how can this side be called western rather 
than southern? And, quite apart from these 
objections, since the distance that remains between 
this line and the Cilician and Syrian Sea is slight, 
there is no convincing reason why the section should 


1 See 8 22, above. 
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1 тё, Corais, for rd, before évratéa ; Meineke following. 
? $е, Madvig inserts, after Corais' rd. 


3 тарі, Siebenkees and Corais, for ydp, after єіотАФомті, 
following o. 
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not be extended thereto, both because Semiramis 
and Ninus are called Syrians (Babylon was founded 
and made the royal residence by Semiramis, and 
Nineveh by Ninus, this showing that Nineveh was 
the capital of Syria) and because up to the present 
moment even the language of the people on both 
sides of the Euphrates is the same. However, to 
rend asunder so famous a nation by such a line of 
cleavage in this region, and to join the parts thus 
dissevered to the parts that belong to other tribes, 
would be wholly improper. Neither, indeed, could 
Eratosthenes allege that he was forced to do this by 
considerations of size ; for the addition of the territory 
that extends up to the sea! would still not make the 
size of the section equal to that of India, nor, for 
that matter, to that of Ariana, not even if it were 
increased by the territory that extends up to the 
confines of Arabia Felix and Egypt. Therefore it 
would have been much better to extend the Third 
Section to these limits, and thus, by adding so small 
a territory that extends to the Syrian Sea, to define 
the southern side of the Third Section as running, 
not as Eratosthenes defined it, nor yet as in a 
straight line, but as following the coast-line that is 
on your right hand as you sail from Carmania into 
and along the Persian Gulf up to the mouth of the 
Euphrates, and then as following the frontiers of 
Mesene and Babylonia, which form the beginning of 
the Isthmus that separates Arabia Felix from the rest 
of the continent ; then, next, as crossing this Isthmus 
itself, and as reaching to the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf and to Pelusium and even beyond to the 
Canobic mouth of the Nile. So much for the 


1 The Mediterranean. 
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southern side; the remaining, or western, side 
would be the coast-line from the Canobic mouth of 
the Nile up to Cilicia. 

32. The Fourth Section would be the one com- 
posed of Arabia Felix, the Arabian Gulf, all Egypt, 
and Ethiopia. Of this section, the length will be 
the space bounded by two meridian lines, of which 
lines the one is drawn through the most western 
point on the section and the other through the most 
eastern point. Its breadth will be the space between 
two parallels of latitude, of which the one is drawn 
through the most northern point, and the other 
through the most southern point; for in the case of 
irregular figures whose length and breadth it is 
impossible to determine by sides, we must in this 
way determine their size. And, in general, we must 
assume that “length” and “breadth”? are not 
employed in the same sense of a whole as of a part. 
On the contrary, in case of a whole the greater 
distance is called * length," and the lesser, 
“breadth " ; but, in case of a part, we call “length ” 
any section of a part that is parallel to the length of 
the whole—no matter which of the two dimensions 
is the greater, and no matter if the distance taken in 
the breadth be greater than the distance taken in the 
length. Therefore, since the inhabited world 
stretches lengthwise from east to west and breadth- 
wise from north to south, and since its length 
is drawn on a line parallel to the equator and its 
breadth on a meridian line, we must also, in case of 
the parts, take as *lengths " all the sections that are 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world, and as 
єс breadths" all the sections that are parallel to its 
breadth. For by this method we can better indicate, 
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firstly, the size of the inhabited world as a whole, and, 


secondly, the position and the shape of its parts; · 


because, by such comparison, it will be clear in what 
respects the parts are deficient and in what respects 
they are excessive in size. 

33. Now Eratosthenes takes the length of the 
inhabited world on the line that runs through the 
Pillars, the Caspian Gates, and the Caucasus, as 
though on a straight line; and the length of his 
Third Section on the line that runs through the 
. Caspian Gates and Thapsacus ; and the length of his 
Fourth Section on the line that runs through 
Thapsacus and Heroónpolis to the region between 
the mouths of the Nile—a line which must needs 
come to an end in the regions near Canobus and 
Alexandria ; for the last mouth of the Nile, called the 
Canobic or Heracleotic mouth, is situated at that 
point. Now whether he places these two lengths on 
a straight line with each other, or as though they 
formed an angle at Thapsacus, it is at any rate clear 
from his own words that he does not make either line 
parallel to the length of the inhabited world. For 
he draws the length of the inhabited world through 
the Taurus Range and the Mediterranean Sea 
straight to the Pillars on a line that passes through 
the Caucasus, Rhodes, and Athens; and he says that 
the distance from Rhodes to Alexandria on the 
meridian that passes through those places is not 
much less than four thousand stadia ; so that also the 
parallels of latitude of Rhodes and Alexandria would 
be just this distance apart. But the parallel of 
latitude of Heroónpolis is approximately the same as 
that of Alexandria, or, at any rate, more to the south 
than the latter; and hence the line that intersects 
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1 тє, Meineke, for ye. 
2 évaxiaxiAlwv, Meineke, for ёууаки7 Лор. 
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both the parallel of latitude of Heroónpolis and that 
of Rhodes and the Caspian Gates, whether it be a 
straight line or a broken line, cannot be parallel to 
either. Accordingly, the lengths are not well taken 
by Eratosthenes. And, for that matter, the sections 
that stretch through the north are not well taken by 
him.! 

94. But let us first return to Hipparchus and see 
. what he says next. Again fabricating assumptions 
on his own account he proceeds with geometrical pre- 
cision to demolish what are merely the rough estimates 
of Eratosthenes. He saysthat Eratosthenes calls the 
distance from Babylon to the Caspian Gates six 
thousand seven hundred stadia, and to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis more than nine thousand 
stadia on a line drawn straight to the equinoctial 
east, and that this line comes to be perpendicular to 
the side that is common to the Second and the Third 
Sections, and that, therefore, according to Eratos- 
thenes, a right-angled triangle is formed whose right 
angle lies on the frontiers of Carmania and whose 
hypotenuse is shorter than one of the sides that 
enclose the right angle? ; accordingly, adds Hippar- 
chus, Eratosthenes has to make Persis a part of his 
Second Section! Now I have already stated in 
reply to this that Eratosthenes neither takes the 
distance from Babylon to Carmania on a parallel, nor 
has he spoken of the straight line that separates the 
two sections as a meridian line; and so in this 
argument Hipparchus has made no point against 
Eratosthenes. Neither is his subsequent conclusion 


1 That is, the sections that stretch north of the Taurus 
E 
? See the figure and the note on page 328. 
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Taking advantage of the rather loose estimates of Eratos- 
thenes, and aided by false assumptions, Hipparchus again 
follows the process of reductio ad absurdum by applying the 
figures of Eratosthenes to latitudinal and longitudinal dis- 
tances. Thus, Hipparchus forces Eratosthenes Caspian 
Gates to be 4,400 stadia to the west of its real position ; and 
hence Persis would fall into the Second Section. However, 
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Eratosthenes’ line from Babylon to Carmania, Strabo means, 
would not be the line AD, but a line drawn from A and 
diverging considerably to the south from AD. Of course, if 
Hipparchus’ dee Due be granted, the Indus would have 
to be parallel to ЁР, and it would make an angle with the 
parallel EF of slightly more than 45°, though the Indus 
should really run about due south. | 
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correct. For, because Eratosthenes had given the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Babylon as the 
said six thousand seven hundred stadia, and the 
distance from the Caspian Gates to Susa as four 
thousand nine hundred stadia, and the distance from 
Babylon to Susa as three thousand four hundred 
stadia, Hipparchus, again starting from the same 
hypotheses, says that an obtuse-angled triangle is 
formed, with its vertices at the Caspian Gates, Susa 
and Babylon, having its obtuse angle at Susa, and 
having as the lengths of its sides the distances set 
forth by Eratosthenes. Then he draws his conclusion, 
namely, that it will follow according to these 
hypotheses that the meridian line that runs through 
the Caspian Gates will intersect the parallel that 
runs through Babylon and Susa at a point further 
west than the intersection of the same parallel with 
the straight line that runs from the Caspian Gates to 
the frontiers of Carmania and Persis by more than 
four thousand four hundred stadia ; and so the line 
that runs through the Caspian Gates to the frontiers 
of Carmania and Persis will form almost a half of 
a right angle with the meridian line that runs 
through the Caspian Gates and will lean in a 
direction midway between the south and the 
equinoctial east ; and that the Indus River will be 
parallel to this line, and that consequently this river, 
also, does not flow south from the mountains as 
Eratosthenes says it does, but between the south and 
the equinoctial east, precisely as it is laid down on 
the early maps. Who, pray, will concede that the 
triangle now formed by Hipparchus is obtuse-angled 
without also conceding that the triangle that 
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суууарі» OópÜoyoviov elvai TO Teptéxov avTo; 
р > 9 \ 4 4 \ 9 N 

tis Ò ёті mapaXXdjXov кешєтиу THY ато Bafv- 
Avos eis Хобса ша» Tov THY Auf etav Tepte- 
xovcGv, Thy OXqv pH сиууарбфу THY pépi 
Kappavias; tis бе тф 'IvóQ mapáXXgXov THY ато 
Кастпіфу туф» вті rods Spous THs Kappavias; 
Ф « N » e , M 
Qv «epis xevos àv eim o cvXXoyic ós. "opis 
бё TovTwy *ükcivos  eipmkev бт popBoerdés 
боті TO oxhpa тӣѕ "ибікюйс" kai кадатеєр т 
év0iw:) mXevpà TapéamaaTa, тоў проє ёо, Kal 
имота TQ есуйтф дкраттріф, $ Kal трд< 

, , / \ y 

peonuBptay тротїттє TÀéov пара т» dXXqQv 
,» 7 е е \. 9 \ lA 

пора, ойто Kal 7) mapa TOV ‘Ivdov тАвира. 

35. Парта бе тайта М№уєг yeoperpucós, eXéy- 
xev ov mavs. тадта ё kal айтду ёаутф 
Фтєибукає atroAveTal, фђсаѕ, єї рёу Tapa шкр& 
Stactipata vmrfjpxev 0 Edeyyos, cuyyvavas ду бу" 
ётєїёїң 0 пара хадас стаёдіюу dalverar cia- 
тіттау, ойк elvat avyyvocTá: кайтої éketvóv ye 
Kat Tapa тєтракосіоиѕ стаёіоиѕ аїсвутд ато- 
$aivecÜa, Ta TapadAdypata, ds ёт} tod би 
'A0qvàv vapaXMjXov ка} тоб бід ‘Podov. ёст 
бе тд трос alcOnow ойу дл обу, AAAA TÒ pèv 
бу пМатєї реїбомі, TO Ò Є» ёАаттош.  шейбомі uév, 
ди айтф то офба\ро тістєйорєу ў картоїѕ À 


1 If the line ZB (р. 328) be produced to Eratosthenes’ Susa 
(on his line drawn from A to Carmania), we shall then have 
a is -angled triangle AEB’ that comprehends the obtuse- 
angled triangle А EB. 
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comprehends it is right-angled?! And who will 
concede that one of the sides which enclose the 
obtuse angle (the line from Babylon to Susa) lies on 
a parallel of latitude, without also conceding that the 
whole line on to Carmania does? And who will 
concede that the line drawn from the Caspian Gates 
to the frontiers of Carmania is parallel to the Indus? 
Yet without these concessions the argument of 
Hipparchus would be void. And it is without these 
concessions that Eratosthenes has made his statement 
that the shape of India is rhomboidal ; and just as its 
eastern side has been stretched considerably east- 
wards (particularly at its extreme cape, which, as 
compared with the rest of the sea-board, is also 
thrown farther south wards, so, too, the side along the 
Indus has been stretched considerably eastwards. 

35. In all these arguments Hipparchus speaks as a 
geometrician, though his test of Eratosthenes is not 
convincing. And though he prescribed the prin- 
ciples of geometry for himself, he absolves himself 
from them by saying that if the test showed errors 
amounting to only small distances, he could overlook 
them ; but since Eratosthenes' errors clearly amount 
to thousands of stadia, they cannot be overlooked 2; 
and yet, continues Hipparchus, Eratosthenes himself 
declares that differences of latitude are observable 
even within an extent of four hundred stadia; for 
` example, between the parallels of Athens and 
Rhodes. Now the practice of observing differences 
of latitude is not confined to a single method, but 
. one method is used where the difference is greater, 
another where it is lesser ; where it is greater, if we 
rely on the evidence of the eye itself, or of the crops, 


2 Compare § 40, following. 
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kpáaectv aépwv Tpós THY TOV KM ÁTÆV крт” 
ё\аттои Ф, ду Sv ópyávov vyvopovikàv ў бюттр- 
кфу. 0 pev обу бі  A0qvàv mapáXXqgXos yvopo- 
тк Anpôeis ка} о Sia 'Pó6ov xal Kapías, 
єікдтас бу стабіоіє тотойто$ аїсвттйи érroince 
т)» Stadopdv. б $ èv mXáre. uév трісуімау 
стабіау, phe è xal тєтракісниріау ёроъѕ, 
meda@yous 2 Tpiouvpiev Xauflvev THY то 
Sicews ёт? ionpepivàs àvaroXàs урациту, Kal Tà 
ёф' ёкатєроу TO pépos Tà pév vória дрорабоу, 


. тё 682 Bopea, kai тафта птмибіа кахф» Kat 


сфрауїбає, voeicOw mas Kal тадта бує, каў 
TXevupà rà pev арктіка, TA $ vória, Kal TaS TA 
é e / M de € 0 й l ` b \ ` 
pev ёспєріа, та бе Ewa’ каі то pev тара TONU 
Siapaptavopevoy парорду йтєуєта Xóyov (біканою 
yap), TO 8 тард рикрбу ойде парібфу édeyKTéos 
éotiv. утайда Ò ovderépws айтф просауєтаї 
Tis ÉXeyyos. ойтє yap THY èv тосойтф TAdTEL 
4 ГА 9 à 9 1 9 бє '9 9? 
yewpmetpixn tis дурат йр civarı! атобеф с" ойт 
1 elva, Casaubon inserts, after úvair’ йи; Siebenkees, 


Corais, Meineke, Forbiger, following ; L. Kayser approving. 


1 It was a common device of Eratosthenes and other ancient 
geographers to visualize countries and sections by comparing 
them to well-known objects—for example, Spain to an ox- 
hide, the Peloponnesus to a plane-leaf, Sardinia to a human 
foot-print. In this case the Greek words ‘‘ plinthia" (‘‘ tiles?) 
and ** sphragides ” ("" seals,” ‘‘ gems”) are used in a general 
sense às convenient terms for sections which presented, re- 
ресто, tile-shaped and seal-shaped appearances. (In 
2. 1. 22, however, Strabo attributes only the latter word to 
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or of the temperature of the atmosphere, in our 
judgment of the “ climata" ; but where it is lesser, 
we observe the difference by the aid of sun-dials 
and dioptrical instruments. Accordingly, the taking 
of the parallel of Athens and that of Rhodes and 
Caria with the sun-dial showed perceptibly (as is 
natural when the distance is so many stadia) the 
difference in latitude. But when the geographer, 
in dealing with a breadth of three thousand stadia 
and with a length of forty thousand stadia of moun- 
tain plus thirty thousand stadia of sea, takes his 
line from west to equinoctial east, and names the 
two divisions thus made the Southern Division and 
the Northern Division, and calls their parts 
* plinthia" or *sphragides," 1 we should bear in 
mind what he means by these terms, and also by the 
terms “sides that are northern" and “that are 
southern," and again, * sides that are western" and 
“ that are eastern." And if he fails to- notice that 
which amounts to a very great error, let him be 
called to account therefor (for that is just) ; but as 
regards that which amounts only to a slight error, 
even if he has failed to notice it, he is not to be con- 
demned. Неге, however, no case is made out 
against Eratosthenes on either ground. For no 
geometrical proof would be possible where the cases 
involve so great a breadth of latitude; nor does 


Eratosthenes ; and, furthermore, this is the word he himself 
often employs in the same sense.) Eratosthenes meant to 
convey by ‘‘sphragides” the notion of irregular quadrilaterals 
(as shows 15. 1. 11) ; but in his more specitic description of a 
given section—India, for example—he refers to it as ** rhom- 
boidal," and, in the case of the Second Section, he refers to 
“ three of its sides” as ‘‘ fitting into a parallelogram” (вее 
2. 1. 22). 
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Фу ols érixeipet yewperpety, opoXovyovpévous yp- 
/ > э е ^ ГА 
Tal Мидас, ANA ваутф rXaaas. 

36. Вё\тгор 8 wept тў Téraprns Хеуєг pepidos* 
mpoatiOnor 0 xal tò! тоб diXavr(íov xal тоб 
pévovros епі тёр айтфу йтобєсєфу ў TOY mapa- 
TAnciwv. тодто и> yap òps émitima, бідті 
Иўко$ óvouáte. Tis pepidos tavtns Tv атд 
Badxov péxpis Айуйттоу урашиі», Фстєр єї 
т птараћ\ау\оурашиоо ту  Otáperpov piros 

9 ^ a > A > “ч ^ , ^ / 
avTOU фай}. ой yap emè той ауто) параћ\ћ\ои 

^ е ` / M e ^ 9 4 
кєїтаг й тє Ввафакосє kai й THs Аіуйттоџ mapa- 
Ма, GAN ёт) Orco TT v TOAD AAAA’ ёр 66 TO 

\ А r м M M e э ` 
petakv ĉiaywviós was yerai kai Хоб т) amò 
Өаўуакоу eis Alyvr Tov. тд бе Üavuátew, was 
éOdppnoev єйтєїу &акіс Мои oradiwy то йто 
IIgXovaítov eis Oádraxov, rXeióvov Óvrov 1) дкта- 

/ 9 9 ^ A N > 9 , 
кісумау, ovk 0pÜds. AaBav yap ёг arrobeiEews 
иё», Ste б бід, Пу\оусіоо тараћ\ау\оѕ тод бід. 
Вабимфрос wreloow À бісуєМог xal mevta- 
косіоіє atadiots votiwtepos сті, кат 'Крато- 
сдіт 0ё (фе оїєтаг), Stott той бід, ВаВимоиоє o 
dua THs ФаЧаком арктікотєроѕ тєтракіс 1\01 

1 тб, Casaubon inserts, after «af; Siebenkees, Corais, 
Meineke, following ; C. Miiller approving. 


1 *Temma," the Greek word here used, is, according to 
Proclus, a proposition previously proved, or hereafter to be 
proved; it is, therefore, for any proposition in hand, an 
assumption which requires confirmation. 
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Hipparchus, even where he attempts geometrical 
proof, use admitted assumptions, Биё rather fabri- 
cations which he has made for his own use. 

36. Hipparchus discusses Eratosthenes Fourth 
Section better; though here, too, he displays his 
propensity for fault-finding and his persistent ad- 
herence to the same, or nearly the same, assumptions. 
He is correct in censuring Eratosthenes for this, 
namely, for calling the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt the length of this section—which is as if one 
should call the diagonal of a parallelogram its length. 
For Thapsacus and the coast-line of Egypt do not 
lie on the same parallel of latitude,'but on parallels 
that are far apart from each other; and between 
these two parallels the line from Thapsacus to 
Egypt is drawn somewhat diagonally and obliquely. 
But when he expresses surprise that Eratosthenes 
had the boldness to estimate the distance from 
Pelusium to Thapsacus at six thousand stadia, 
whereas the distance is more than eight thousand, 
he is incorrect. For having taken it as demonstrated 
that the parallel that runs through Pelusium is more 
than two thousand five hundred stadia farther south 
than the parallel that runs through Babylon,? and 
then saying—on the authority of Eratosthenes, as he 
thinks—that the parallel through Thapsacus is four 
thousand eight hundred stadia farther north than 
the parallel through Babylon, he says that the 
distance between Pelusium and Thapsacus amounts 


? Both Eratosthenes and Strabo gave Pelusium a higher 
latitude than Babylon. 
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, / / ^ М ^ э 
дктакосіо:$, соитіпттє ai пћєѓоисѕ TOY дкта- 
^ / / 
KioXtAiwov. wes обу кат "Кратоєбєт Seixvutat 
й тосайтт алтостасіс тод бід, BafvXÓvos парал- 
я ^ \ 
AnAoU ато ToU 0.4 Gaxrákov, Cyto. бт и> yap 
ато Badrov émi BagvXóova TocobTÓv ёстір, 
9 ^ е? \ > М! ^ > е / 
elpnxev éketvos: бт бё kal amò tod бі ékaTépov 
тараЖХмумою ётї tov бій, Өатёроо, ойк єїртүкєр* 
о0дё yap, бт ётї тайфтоб ueomnufpiwob stw 7 


Odwaxos kai й BaBvXov. | rTávavría yap айтд< 


б 
"Іттарҳоѕ čete кат "Ератосббут) wreioow Ù 
суо oraciois cupBaivew аатомкетёраъ 
elvat т» BagvXàva ts Oadáxov. pets тє 
парєтібєиєу! tas 'EparooÜévovs atoddaces, èv 


als tov Tiypw xai tov Ейфратти букиклобедає 


1 waperlOeuev, Corais, for waparí(0euev ; Meineke, Tardieu, 
following. 


1 On the assumptions of Hipparchus, Eratosthenes’ Thap- 
sacus is made to lie at a latitude 7,300 stadia north of 
Pelusium (see figure, p. 337); and hence, computing the 
hypotenuse of the right-angled triangle for the distance 
between the two places, we get approximately 8,500 
stadia. Hipparchus argument is, as usual, a reductio ad 
absurdum, and his fallacy again lies, Strabo means, in his 
applying Eratosthenes’ estimates to parallels of latitude and 
to meridians, 
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to more than eight thousand stadia.! I ask, then, 
how is it shown on the authority of Eratosthenes 
that the distance of the parallel through Babylon 
from the parallel through Thapsacus is as great as 
that? Eratosthenes has stated, indeed, that the 
distance from Thapsacus to Babylon is four thousand 
eight hundred stadia; but he has not further stated 
that this distance is measured from the parallel 
through the one place to the parallel through the 
other; neither indeed has he stated that Thapsacus 
and Babylon are on the same meridian. On the 
contrary, Hipparchus himself pointed out that, 
according to Eratosthenes, Babylon is more than 
two thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus.? 
And I have just cited the statements of Eratosthenes 
wherein he says that the Tigris and the Euphrates 


EX v 
[Pelusium] Babylon 


2 Compare §§ 27-29 (above), where Hipparchus, by his 
usual form of argument, forces Eratosthenes’ Babylon to be 
1,000 stadia farther west. 
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т» Te Mecorotapiay ка) тт BaBvdwviar, каў 
` / ^ ? ГА М! 9 / 
TO т\ёо> ye THS éykvkXooeos TOY Evdparny 
mowi ato yap Tav dpkTov єті pueonufpíav 
puévra ётттрёфє прос Tas AVATONÁS, ёктіттєі 
бё ёт) ueonufpíav. т) uév obv émi ueonufpiav 
т е ^ 
GTO TOY üpkreov 0005 фо av рестиВрірод тірдс 
з е э э з \ > М! ч з 
éa Ti, й Ò él tas avatoras ёт:істрофђ ка) ёт} 
T)» ВаВи\дра бкиєусіс тё stiv ard TOD pernp- 
^ > > 9 > / $ à ` є ^ 9 ? 
Bpiwo ка? ойк ёт є0Өєвіас бій тӯи ртбєѓсар ёүкї- 
KAwow. тту бе ye 000v єїрукє Terpakia Хор 
ка} дктакот ә» стадіои тт» ёт BafvXGva ато 
@avraxov тара тд» Ейфратти тросбєіѕ, каватер 
ётіттдє$, тод uý Tiva eUÜeiav алт» дасдаг kal 
^ \ ^ / , 
pétpov тоў erat) Oveiv mapaXMjAov біасті)- 
patos. pt ddopmevou бе TovTou, kevóv oTi Kal TÒ 
ефе Setxvuc Gat Soxodv, дті curratapévou дрбо- 
ywvtov tpiyavou 7rpós тє IIgXovoíe kai Өа\факф 
xal TH Topf ToU Te Sta Oadráxov mapaddAnrov 
ка) тоб бій llgXovoíov џрєстшВрірод, pia tov 
тєрї тї» дрбуу, й Єті To) peonuBpivod, ueitov 
écTaL THs Ото THY OpOnv, Ts amò Oadáxov eis 
IlgXAovciov. xevov бё xai тд сурйптою TOUTQ, 
annò ш) Gwyxepovpévov Xüpparos karackevató- 
pevov. ov yap ё didotat тб amò BafgvXQvos Єті 
Tov dia Kaomiev толу ueanufpióv elvat бій- 
стпра тєтрактх Мв» дктакесіау. éAndNEYKTAL 


1 In the figure on p. 337 draw a parallel of latitude through 
B (Thapsacus) and & meridian through A (Pelusium), and let 
them intersect at a point C'. Then AC’ (= BC=4,800 stadia) 
becomes greater than AB (6,000 stadia)—that із, Eratos- 
thenes’ estimates lead to this result, says Hipparchus. 

2 The Greek verb here used б рові to the noun 
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encircle Mesopotamia and Babylonia, and that the 
Euphrates does the greater part of the encircling, 
in that, after flowing from the north towards the 
south, it turns towards the east, and finally empties 
southwards. Now its southward course from the 
north lies approximately on some meridian, but its 
bend to the east and to Babylon is not only a 
deviation from the meridian but it is also not on a - 
straight line, owing to the said encircling. It is 
true that Eratosthenes has stated the route to 
Babylon from Thapsacus to be four thousand eight 
hundred stadia long, though he added, as on 
purpose, “following the course of the Euphrates,” 
in order that no one might interpret it as a straight 
line or as a measure of the distance between two 
parallels. If this assumption of Hipparchus be not 
granted, futile also is his subsequent proposition 
which has only the appearance of being proven, 
namely, that if a right-angled triangle be constructed 
with vertices at Pelusium, Thapsacus, and the point 
of intersection of the parallel of Thapsacus with 
the meridian of Pelusium, then one of the sides of 
the right angle, namely, that on the meridian, is 
greater than the hypotenuse, that is, the line from 
Thapsacus to Pelusium.! Futile also is the pro- 
position that he links with this proposition, because 
it is fabricated? from something that is not conceded. 
For surely Eratosthenes has not granted the 
assumption that the distance from Babylon to the 
meridian that runs through the Caspian Gates is a 
matter of four thousand eight hundred stadia. I 


which, in the formal divisions of a proposition, constitutes 
that division which, says Proclus, ‘‘ adds what is wanting to 
the data for the purpose of finding out what is sought.” 
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yàp i$ тиф» ёк TOV uù) cwyxepovuévov vm 
'EparocÓévoves kareaxcvaxkóra тобто àv "Ітяар- 
xov: iva $ àvíoxvpov 1) тд отд ékelvov бібдиєром, 
Aafdav тӧ elvai mreiovs 1) Фуракісувмоцс ёк 
BagvXAQvos ёт) т> ёк Кастіфу тоф» ойто 
dyopévmv ypappny, фс éxetvos elpnxev, ёті tovs 
Spous THs Kappavias, ёдєвікуиє тб айто. 

37. Où тобто обр Аектёо› трӧѕ Tov "Крато- 
aOévn, GAN ёт, тди Фу mAárev Xeyouévov Kal 
peyeOav Kal супратау elvai ть Set pérpov, xai 
Strov pev waddop, бпоц бе éXaTTov cuyywpnréov. 
AndÜévros yap тод тфу брфу TXárovs TOV єті 
TAS іспиєршийс avaToOAAs ExTELVOMEVOY трісуєМіам 
aTadiwv, opoiws бе kai тоб tis ÜaXáTTQs тӯ 
неурь Ўт, náXXov av Tis TUyYwpHoELeY ws 
ёт pas ypappns ФЕєтаєсба: tas mapaXXijXovs 
éxelvns бу TQ айтф TAATEL ayopevas Ù TAS cvp- 
питтойсаз, Kal TOY сифтпіттоцсфу TAs Фу avTQ 
ékcívp TO TATE THY сйиттааіу exovaas ў TAS 


1 Strabo refers to the false conclusion in § 34. 

? Strabo had in the main accepted Eratosthenes’ map 
together with his treatise thereon, inadequate though they 
were. He objected to Hipparchus' criticism based upon 
false assumptions and geometrical tests applied to specific 
cases. He argues in this paragraph that the map requires a 
"Є metron,” or standard of measure, by means of which, as 
a sort of sliding scale, we may make proportional concessions 
or allowances in the matter of linear directions and geometri- 
cal magnitudes. Practically applied, this ‘‘ metron ” would 
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have proved that Hipparchus has fabricated this 
assumption from data that are not conceded by 
Eratosthenes; but in order to invalidate what 
Eratosthenes does grant, Hipparchus took as granted 
that the distance from Babylon to the line drawn 
from the Caspian Gates to the confines of Carmania 
just as Eratosthenes has proposed to draw it is more 
than nine thousand stadia, and then proceeded to 
show the same thing.! 

37. That, therefore, is not the criticism that 
should be made against Eratosthenes,? but rather 
the criticism that his roughly-sketched magnitudes 
and figures require some standard of measure, and 
that more concession has to be made in one case, 
less in another. For example, if the breadth of the 
mountain-range that stretches toward the equi- 
noctialeast, and likewise the breadth of the sea 
that stretches up to the Pillars, be taken as three 
thousand stadia, one would more readily agree to 
regard as lying on a single line? the parallels ot 
that line drawn within the same breadth than he 
would the lines that intersect therein *; and, of the 
intersecting lines, those that intersect within that 
said breadth than those that intersect without. 


save us from such a mistake as placing the Caspian Gates and 
the mouth of the Nile on the same parallel of latitude, and 
again from such a mistake as estimating the actual distance 
between these two points to be the same as the longitudinal 
distance. Furthermore, Strabo shows by parallelograms that 
the actual distance between any two points, 4 and B, does 
not grow less in the same proportion as does their difference 
of longitude. 

3 That is, an assumed line drawn east and west through 
oa one of the strip—a strip approximately 70,000 stadia 
in length. 

4 See the figure and the note on pages 342 and 343, 
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ékróg" @oavtas kai tas Suctapévas péypt тоб 
p?) ékBaívew тод т\атоу< À tàs екВашойсас, Kat 
Tas ёр реїбомь pijxes unáXXov 7) Tas ёр ёХаттош. 
Kal yap й avicotns TÔV шлюбу сиукриттогт йу 
pàXXov xai ў аророгдттс TOY супратау" olov ёр 
TQ "rAáre( ToU Tavpov mavròs kal Tis péxpt 
Zrv Oararrns, vmokeuuévov pia xiMov ora- 
Siwy, voetras бу ті wWapadrAndOypappov xoptov, TO 
mepiypadov тб тє Üpos йтам ral тт» XexÜcicav 
даХаттам. ёй» од» бёМм]< eis TAEiW TapaXXgXó- 
ypappa TÒ шђкоѕ, kai т» O.áperpov ÓXov тє 
тофйтом Матв Kal TOY pepav, рдо» àv 1) тод ÓXov 
Sidpetpos 1) айтђ AoytoOein,! mapáXXQXós тє Kat 
іст, TH катӣ TO pHKOS TXevpá ўптєр 7) èv Tots 
pépect: каў oy у й» éXarrov 5$ тд Tapaddrnro- 
ypappmov Tò AnPOev év pépet, тосфдє uáXXov ToÜT. 
àv cupBaivo. Ñ тє yap AoEorns Tis Guuérpov 
йттоу AmeXéyxerau xai  aYLoOTNS TOD pHKOUS év 
тоф peyaAros, бот ovd Av oxvyceas é айтфу 
T» Sidpetpov єйтєїу uos тоб суђџатоѕ. ду 
otv т» бйцєтро» Xofooengs uáXXov, фстє ёк- 


! Müller and Tardieu rightly rs чайы Meineke's deletion of 
vapdAAmAós те kal ton after Aoyis0ely as unwarranted. 


Let ABCD be assumed strip ; let OO’ be assumed east and 
west line ; let PP’ and SS’ be parallel to OO’; let BK and 
KC (or BK' and K'C) be lines that intersect within, and 
BK" and К"С lines that intersect without. It is easier to 
consider РР" as coincident with OO’ than BK + KO (ав < to 
PK + KP’) as coincident with OO’, and easier BK + KC 
than BK" + K"C. 
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Likewise, also, one would more readily agree to 
regard aslying on a single line those lines that 
extend within the limits of said breadth and do not 
reach beyond than those that reach beyond; and 
those lines that extend within greater lengths than 
those in lesser. For in such cases the inequality of 
the lengths and the dissimilarity of the figures would 
be more likely to escape notice ; for instance, in the 
case of the breadth of the entire Taurus Range, 
and of the Sea up to the Pillars, if three thousand 
stadia be taken as hypothesis for the breadth, we can 
assume one single parallelogram which traces the 
boundary both of the entire Range and of the said 
Sea. Now if you divide a parallelogram lengthwise 
into several small parallelograms, and take the : 
diagonal both of this whole and of its parts, then 
the diagonal of the whole might more easily be 
counted the same as (that is, both parallel and 
equal to) the long side than could the diagonal ot 
any one of the small parallelograms as compared 
with the corresponding long side; and the smaller 
the parallelogram taken as a part, the more would 
this be true. For both the obliquity of the diagonal 
and the inequality of its length as compared with 
the long side are less easily detected in large 
parallelograms ; so that you might not even hesitate 
in their case to call the diagonal the length of the 
figure. If, however, you make the diagonal more 
oblique, so that it falls exterior to both of the sides, 


STRABO 


^ y A A e / 4 e^ 
Teceiv ёёю тфу "TXevpOv ёкатёрас й THS YE 
érépas, ойк ду opoiws ёт, тадта сирбайтог: 
ToL0UTOV $) TL Aéyw TO péTPOV тфу Фу пћатєг 
/ M э , ` ^ 7 т My 
Aeyouévov. о 9 ато тд» Kaomiwv пулу тти 

A э э ^ ^ э я / е ^ HE 

pév St adtav тфу opav Xaufdvov, ws av émi 

^ A / M 
тайтоў TapaXXjXov иёурь UTNAOY фуорвити, THY 
э э / 3 r > \ м \ ^ 
$ dtrovetovaay eis Ga*rakov evOvds ёю тому TOv 
дрду, kai там» ёк Өа\факоу тросєк34Х\\®ъ 
y / b ГА ^ 9 / 
AANV péxpis Айуйттои TocoÜTrov Єтілацба- 
vovcav пћатоѕ, ELTA TQ pyKEL TQ TAVTNS kaTa- 
perpGv TO TOD Ywpiou pHKos, дідшетро тєтрагуф- 
vov karaperpeiv à» Oófew TÒ той TeTparyovov 
phos. Grav 0 шлбе біаиєтроє 7, ANAQ кекХа- 
сиєт т} ypapun, том) parrov av ddkeve TANU- 
peciv: KexNacpevn yap otw й amd Кастіои 
пулу 8:4 ФаЧакоц mpos tov Neirov àyopévn. 
Tpós pev "Ератоєвітт rabra. 

38. IIpos ё tov “Immapyov Kxaxeivo, бт éypíjv, 
фо KaTnyopiay Teroinrat Tv ÚT ёкєіроу Ne- 
xXOcvrov, ойто Kal етагорбосіи twa TrotncacBaL 
TOV брарттпиємау: mep Тиєїс погобиєм. ёкєѓроѕ 
Ò e каі mov Tovrov пєфрдоутікє, кєлєйєї pas 
тої аруаїом тпімабі просёуєі», Seopévors map- 

/ / 3 ГА ^ e э 
ToAA@ тирі pelCovos émavopÜcceos, ї о 'Ера- 


1 A'O represents a line which falls exterior to BG and AH, 
and 40 a line which falls exterior to BG. Let ABCD be 
the large parallelogram ; then the small parallelograms are 
ABGH, HGCD, FECD, JICD—and so on indefinitely. 
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or at least to one of them, this would no longer, in 
like manner, be the case. This is substantially 
what I mean by a standard of measurement for 
roughly-sketched magnitudes. But when Eratos- 
thenes, beginning at the Caspian Gates, takes not 
only the line which runs through the mountains 
themselves, but also the line which at once diverges 
considerably from the mountains into Thapsacus, as 
though both were drawn to the Pillars on the same 
parallel, and when, again, he still further produces 
his line, on from Thapsacus to Egypt, thus taking in 
all this additional breadth, and then measures the 
length of his figure by the length of this line, he 
would seem to be measuring the length of his 
rectangle by a diagonal of a rectangle. And when- 
ever his line is not even a diagonal but a broken 
line, much more he would seem to err. In fact, it 
is a broken line that is drawn from the Caspian 
Gates through Thapsacus to the Nile. So much 
may be said against Eratosthenes. 

38. But against Hipparchus this too may be urged, 
that, as he criticised the statements of Eratosthenes, 
so also he should bave made some sort of correction 
of Eratosthenes' errors—the thing that I am doing. 
But Hipparchus—if he has really ever taken thought 
of this matter—bids us to give heed to the old maps, 
although they need much more correction than the 
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Toa Üévovs míva£ mpocdeitat. кай то émrupepopevov 
Ò emıyelpnpa tis айтіїс Єуєтає poxOnpias. Nap- 
Bavet yap èv Мішшать тд ёк тёр ш) Sidopévov 
/ е > e ^ 7 / 

катаскецасдеу, ws "XéyEapev Прєїз, бт Вафакоц 
BagvXov йратомкатера stiv ой тА\є(ос 7) 
ХО стабіоі" WoT єї Kal тауу сууфуєтаї TO 
Twreioow À бісуємо Kal Terpakoaíots стадіогс 
йзатомковтёра» айтду elva ёк TÀV Xeyopévov 
e ` a? / er , M e^ [4 

отд ToU EparocÜévovs, бт. ёп! т» тоб Tiypudos 
SiaBaow, й "AréEavdpos Oiéfgm, ато Gadráxov 
éorl TÚVTOMOS стадію» суор rerpakoa iov, 
о бё Tíypis kai о „Ейфраттѕ ey voa dpevor тї 
Месототашаъ, TEWS pèv én dvaTohas dépovrat, 
elr ётістрефоус: mpos vórov Kal mAnordfovat 


; ^ М 
' тотє GAANHAOLS тє йра Kal BaBvrAwu, ойбе» йтотор 


/ ^ [4 
cuu aive. TQ Хоуф. 

39. Плуриећє 06 кай бу тф 65 етіуєвірйиать, 
Фу & cvváyeww Bovrerat, бт. THY апд Gaxráxov 
9 / 4 e , / / 
ёт} Kaomíovs пимас ody, v piov otadiov 
"Кратосбеутє єїрпкеи, ovx ёт’ evOeias àvapueperpn- 
риёи ws ёт evOcias парабідаосі, Ths єйбегає 
полу éXáTTovos ovons. 7) 8 ёфодос̧ striv айтф 
rotauTn. nov elvai каў кат `Ератосдёт tov 
avrov peonuBpwov tov Te бід, тоў Kavofixod 
oTopatos Kal tov dia Kvavéov, дує è тодтор 

a \ , е А , 
той ёа @arpaxov аксхои — Tp.akoatovs 


! Hipparchus’ reductio ad absurdum again fails, Strabo 
says. First, he has attributed to Eratosthenes a result 
(1,000 stadia) not based upon Eratosthenes! statements ; 
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map of Eratosthenes still needs. And his subsequent 
effort suffers from the same flaw. For, as I have 
shown by test, he takes as an admitted assumption 
what he has fabricated from data not granted by 
Eratosthenes, namely, that Babylon is not more than 
one thousand stadia farther east than Thapsacus; 
hence, if even a perfect ‘inference is drawn by 
Hipparchus to the effect that Babylon is not more 
than two thousand four hundred stadia farther east 
than Thapsacus, from Eratosthenes' statement that 
there is a short route of two thousand four hundred 
stadia from Thapsacus to the Tigris River where 
Alexander crossed—yet if Eratosthenes also states 
that the Tigris and the Euphrates, after encircling 
Mesopotamia for a time, flow east, then turn toward 
the south, and finally draw near to each other and 
to Babylon, he has proved no absurdity in Eratos- 
thenes statement! 

39. Hipparchus is also wrong in his next effort, 
in which he wishes to draw the inference that 
Eratosthenes gives the highway from Thapsacus to 
the Caspian Gates—a highway the length of which 
Eratosthenes has estimated at ten thousand stadia— 
as measured in a straight line, although it was not so 
measured, the straight line being much shorter. 
The attack he makes against Eratosthenes is to 
this effect: According to Eratosthenes himself the 
meridian through the Canobic mouth of the Nile 
and that through the Суапеап- Rocks? аге one and 
the same, and this meridian is six thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the meridian through 
secondly, he has drawn a false inference from an estimate 
that Eratosthenes did make (2,400 stadia), as Eratosthenes 


description of the circuit of the Tigris and Euphrates shows. 
? The Symplegades. 
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\ j ^ 
oradtous, tas бе Kuavéas tov Каєтіоу Opovs 
e / e / - \ М 
éfakua xtX ovs | éfakootovs, $ xeira, ката тт» 
A 
vmépÜeciv тт» ётї trò Катто» тёМмшуо$ ёк 
e 
КоМуєбоє, oTe тара тракосіоиѕ atadiovs тд 
icov elvat діастпиа amò тоў бій Kvavéov pe- 
anu pio) èri te Вафаком ral ёт) тд Kdomov: 
Tpo7rov ё) Tiva ёті тод аўто? peo uf puo кєѓадаг 
, / M ` ГА 4 , 
Tiv тє ÜOdWNaxov kal то KáoTiov. тойтф Ó 
йкомоубєїу тб ádeoráva. icov tas Кастіоиѕ 
muras OawNrdkov тє kai тод Кастіои, тоў 8ё 
Кастіоо! тоду) éAárTovs apeotavat TOV uvpiov, 
ócovs фтсїи apeoctdvas Epatocbévns ths Gavá- 
Kou: Ths Oaxráxov? apa word éXárTovs ў uvpiovus 
, [А \ 9 э , / 4 М 
афєстараг тойс ёт єйвєїає' кикМоторіам dpa 
elvat тоў$ џиріоиѕ, obs? Жочуібєтаї éxeivos ёт 
` ^ ^ 
eVOcias апо Кастіфу тумбу eis ФачЧлаком. époó- 
\ ` , [4 е ^ , / , 
pev бе прос айтду, бт тоб 'EparocÓévovs èv 
п\ате AapBavovtos Tas evOeias, ӧпєр oixetóv 
> М / N 
ёст: yewypadias, dv п\атє бё кай Tas peonp- 
Bpivàs xal tràs ёт! ionpepwiv avarorny, éxetvos 
^ 2 
уварєтрисбс avTov єйбйуєг, Kal ws dv бі Opyávov 
AdBot т TOVT@Y Ékaa Tov" ойбе аўто Ov друауоу, 


1 тоб 0€ Касжіоу, Spengel inserts, before холо; Meineke, 
Forbiger, following ; б. üller, Н. Berger, approving. 
2 тїз бафаком, Spengel inserts, before pa; Meineke, For- 
biger, following ; С. Müller, H. Berger, approving. 
os, Siebenkees inserts, from Tyrwhitt’s conjecture ; 
Forbiger, Meineke, following. 
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Thapsacus ; and the Cyanean Rocks are six thousand 
six hundred stadia distant from Mt. Caspius, which 
lies at the mountain-pass that leads over from 
Colchis to the Caspian Sea; and hence the distance 
from the meridian through the Cyanean Rocks to 
Thapsacus is within three hundred stadia of being 
equal to the distance thence to Mt. Caspius; sothen, 
practically speaking, both Thapsacus and Mt. Caspius 
lie on the same meridian. From this it follows, says 
Hipparchus, that the Caspian Gates are equidistant 
from Thapsacus and from Mt. Caspius; but the 
Caspian Gates are at a much less distance from Mt. 
Caspius than the ten thousand stadia which Eratos- 
thenes says is the distance between the Caspian 
Gates and Thapsacus; therefore the Caspian Gates 
are at a much less distance from Thapsacus than the 
ten thousand stadia that are measured on a straight 
line; and therefore it is a roundabout way that 
measures the ten thousand stadia which Eratosthenes 
reckons on a straight line from the Caspian Gates to 
Thapsacus! Now my reply to Hipparchus will be 
that, although Eratosthenes takes his straight lines 
only roughly, as is proper to do in geography, and 
roughly, too, his meridians and his lines to the equi- 
noctial east, Hipparchus puts him to a geometrical 
test—just as if every one of these lines had been 
taken with the aid of instruments? Neither does 
Hipparchus himself take everything by the aid of 
instruments, but it is rather by conjecture that he 

1 Even though Hipparchus takes Eratosthenes’ distances 
as longitudinal, the error of the latter is quite obvious; and 
it is now obvious also that Strabo is inclined to protect 
Eratosthenes wherever he can. 


? That is, instruments of observation—the sun-dial, for 
instance. 
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GANG uüXXov aToyacudQ Xau[9ávov kai TÒ TpOS 
óopÜàe xai тд rapaXMjXovs. ёи pèv 67 TOP 
e £ \ ~ ы / э 
adudprnua: črepov ё тд раоё тй Keipeva тар 
ёкєірф біастірата тівєсва ùr аўтоў, undé проє 
9 ^ M м ГА , M 
éxeiva тбу ÉXeyyov просӣуєсбаг, àXXà pos 
Ta iT айтод TXaTTÓLeva. бійтєр трфтор рем 
éxelvou TO ато TOU сторатос ётї Paow єйтдутоє 
otadioy дктакіс Мор, kal просббутоє той$ eis 
> 
Avocxoupidda évOévde Ёакосіоиѕ, т» Ò ато 
Atocxoupidbos eis то Кастор vmépÜeauw ")uepóv 
пбутє, jj кат aùtòv "Іттаруоу єікаёєтаг 
№уєсдаг oov уіМау стабіву, фстє THY cúp- 
таса» кат "ЕратосӨёрр кефамаюбсваї èva- 
ГА 
кісуіМам! é€axociwy, a)TÓs сиртётиткє Kat 
фпоту ёк uév Kvavéov eis Фаст пєртак:с уіоуѕ 
éEaxocious, eis 62 Кастор evOévie а№\№оис̧ yihiovs" 
еї 9 9 э 9 / Р 9 ^ 
oT ov кат EparocÜévg cvufBaivo, dv èm. rod 
айтод Tros цеспиВришод тб тє Káomiov elvai каї 
> 
т> Odxrakov, adda кат avTov. фёре Ò оў» кат 
"Кратосбєут' was оби тойтф Emetat TO THY ато 
^ [4 9 / /. . LA 
tod Кастіоо Єті Kaozriovs тй\а$ tony eivai Tf) 
э М / э < \ 9 N ^ 
ато Oa*ráxov єті то ауто onpeîov; 

40. "Ev бе rQ бєитєрф vropynpate араћаВфу 
птаму Tv айт» Cnrnow Tv Trepi TOV драм TÀV 
kata Tov 'Taópov, пері Фу ixavas eipükapev, 
perafaíve, mpòs và Pópera дёрт} Tis oikovpuévgs* 


1 éyaiig xiA boy, Sterrett, for ФуранідхіА ву. 
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takes the relations of both “ perpendicular” and 
“parallel.” This, then, is one of Hipparchus’ mis- 
takes. Another mistake is this, that he does not 
even put down the distances that are found in 
Eratosthenes or apply his test to them, but to those 
that are fabricated by himself. So, for instance, 
though Eratosthenes first estimated the distance 
from the outlet! to Phasis? at eight thousand stadia 
and added to this the six hundred stadia thence to 
Dioscurias, and then estimated at a five days 
journey the pass that leads over to Mt. Caspius 
(which, according to Hipparchus himself, is con- 
jectured to mean about one thousand stadia), so 
that the total distance, according to Eratosthenes, 
amounts to nine thousand six hundred stadia, Hip- 
parchus has made a short cut to his result, and says 
that from the Cyanean Rocks to Phasis the distance 
is five thousand six hundred stadia, and thence to 
Mt. Caspius, another thousand stadia. Therefore 
the statement that Mt. Caspius and Thapsacus are 
virtually situated on the same meridian could not 
be based on the authority of Eratosthenes, but on 
that of Hipparchus himself. "Well, suppose it were 
on the authority of Eratosthenes. How, pray, can it 
follow therefrom that the line from Mt. Caspius to 
the Caspian Gates is equal in length to the line from 
Thapsacus to the same point ? 

40. In his Second Book, Hipparchus again takes 
up the same question of Eratosthenes’ division of 
the inhabited world along the line of the Taurus 
Range, about which I have already said enough; 
then he passes to a discussion of the Northern 


1 Of the Euxine. 
2 A town at the mouth of the Phasis River. 
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Э е? M > ^ , эү / 
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^ ^ a ^ » A 
YEMMETPLK@S pAAAOV ў yewypadixas. боті бе 
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"Epatoobévous тд mXijüos, kai ото Tipoabdvous 
TOU TOUS Миємає covyypádravros (би nawe? цем 
éxeivos pddtoTa тфу dXXov, Stahwvav Ò  éAéy- 
` , X ^ е? , 9 м 
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- / 
пуобиає алтар ойт éxeivous, Єті тосодтоу 
Siapaptavovtas TOv Óvrov, obre TOv "Іттарҳор. 
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b ? 9 9 9 ^ , ? / r е? 

vov, Tà ойк ётарордої, arr’ \єууєг идрор, бті 
revdas  рауоџёрос єїрутаї. астіассито pev yap 
a 9 ^ e^ 

Kat тодт àv tows TiS, бт oiv axpas Tpeis TIS 
Eùpømns, шау pev т:бєіѕ thv è$ 5 7) Ilexosróv- 
упо éxer yap Te ToAvayidés. Kal yap тд 
оймо» axpwrnpidte. opoiws ті) Aaxwrixy, ov 
то) йттоу peonuSpivov: dv тфи MaXeóv, kai 
KoATrov алтоћашВароу àfuXoyov. Kal 7 Oparia 
Xeppovncos атоћаџВарє, mpos то ойло» Tov 


1 peonuBpidy, Madvig, for uecnuBpwárepov. 
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Division ; and then he sets forth what Eratosthenes 
said about the countries that lie next after the 
Pontus, namely, that three promontories jut down 
from the north: one promontory, on which is the 
Peloponnesus; a second, the Italian; and a third 
the Ligurian; and that these three promontories 
enclose both the Adriatic and the Tyrrhenian 
Gulfs. After setting forth these statements of 
Eratosthenes in a general way, Hipparchus under- 
takes to test each several statement about the 
premontories, yet on the principles of geometry 
rather than those of geography. But so great is the 
multitude of mistakes made in case of these promon- 
tories by Eratosthenes, and by Timosthenes who 
wrote on The Harbours (whom Eratosthenes praises 
beyond all the rest, though we find him disagreeing 
with Timosthenes on most points), that I consider it 
unfitting to pass judgment either upon those men, 
since they both stray so very far from the facts, or 
upon Hipparchus. For even Hipparchus passes by 
some of their mistakes in silence, while yet others 
he does not correct, but merely shows by test that 
they were made falsely or captiously. We might 
perhaps find fault with Eratosthenes on this point 
too, namely, because he says “three promontories " 
of Europe, putting down as * one promontory " that 
on which is the Peloponnesus; for it is split, so to 
speak, into a number of promontories ; for example, 
Sunium is a promontory just as much as is Laconia, 
since it reaches almost as far south as Maleae and 
embraces a gulf of considerable size. And the 
Thracian Cherronese and the promontory of Sunium 
cut off, between them, not only the gulf of Melas! but 


| 4 The Gulf of Saros. 
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тє MéXava кӧ\тоу kai TroUs ёфєёђѕ rovs Maxe- 
Sovixovs. e Ò оду парєітиєм тодто, Kal TOV 
Staotnpatoyv та Treiota davepas  NrevOorypa- 
hovpeva ehéyyer THY фпєгріам TOY тдлтоу Vrep- 
BáXXovcav kai où дєошёути yewpetpixav ЄХеууаи, 
àXXà фамерди kal avr0Ücv ёкџарторєісдаг vva- 
pévov: olov бт é£ 'Exsrióápvov mpos tov Geppatov 
кӧ\№тоу т} UTrépBacis ёст: пћеорори 1) Stoxidiov 
стабіау" 0 Ò évakooiev! dmaív: ёк бё '" AXe£av- 
Spetas eis Kapym6óva йтер pupiovs xal тріс- 
уімоцс, ой т\№єіоиѕ Óvras rv évakiw wt ov? 
єйтєр ёп) тоб айтоб peonuBpivod Єсть катӣ 
TobTov Tj) uév 'AXefavópeia Kapia кад ‘Podos, 
т) 02 Карулдб о Порӣџоѕ. mávres yàp био- 
Aoyobüc. uù) TXetóvov eivai Tov ёк Kapías ёт! 
Порвиду «Xov aTaOÍev ў évaxioxytriov® б тє 
peonuBpivos ёр peydr\o pév tin біаєтфаті 
AapBavopevos olein ду 0 avtos eivat TQ TocodTOV 
дисшкотёрф“ mpos Tov бобілотеро» aov ў Kapyn- 
dav ётт тоб Порбџод прос úcet parrdov, èv 
бё тєтрак:с 14015 5 стадіоіѕ exer катафамй Tov 
édeyyov. б 8 kal т» "Рошти тібєїс èrm. taù- 
тод шестпрбриод THY TocoÜrov kal Kapyndovos 
vopukcorépav, VIrepBorny ойк датоћєітєг THS TOV 
тотоу атєріаѕ Kal rovrov Kal tæv ефеб'йс pds 
досчу uéypi Ўтт\др. 

1 фудкосіюм, Meineke, for ёуракосісоу. 

? éyaria xiAM y, Sterrett, for ёууакіс xiAov. 

3 évanirxiAlwy, Meineke, for Фумакіту А twv. 

* Kramer, Müller-Dübner, and Meineke delete rẹ before 
тотоўтоу and read 8осшкотероѕ with some of the MSS. But 


the MSS. also чо буошк®тёрф. Capps, quite indepen- 
dently, suggested the above reading. 
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also all the Macedonian Gulfs that come after Melas. 
However, if we should pass over this objection, still, 
the most of the distances, which are obviously 
wrong, prove that Eratosthenes' ignorance of these 
regions is surpassing and that his ignorance requires 
no geometrical proofs, but only such proofs as are 
obvious and can be attested forthwith ; for instance, 
that the pass from Epidamnus that leads over to the 
Thermaic Gulf is more than two thousand stadia, 
though Eratosthenes says it is nine hundred ; and 
that the distance from Alexandria to Carthage is 
more than thirteen thousand stadia, though it is not 
more than nine thousand—if Caria and Rhodes lie, as 
Eratosthenes says, on the same meridian as Alexan- 
dria, and the Strait of Sicily on the same meridian as 
Carthage. In fact, all agree that the voyage from 
Caria to the Strait of Sicily is not more than nine 
thousand stadia; and though, when there is some 
considerable distance between two places, the me- 
ridian taken for the more easterly place might be 
granted to be the same as the meridian which is no 
farther west therefrom than Carthage is west of the 
Strait of Sicily, yet when we are concerned with a 
matter of four thousand stadia the error is self- 
evident. And when Eratosthenes actually: places 
Rome—which is so much farther west of the Strait 
of Sicily than even Carthage is—on the same me- 
ridian with Carthage, his ignorance both of these 
regions and of the successive regions toward the 
west as far as the Pillars can reach no higher 
extreme. 


5 rerpantoxiAlus, Bréquigny, for pia xiMois ; all editors ог 
translators following or approving. 
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€ 4 ` . М ^ , 5 
41. Іттаруф pev ovv un eovypadobvru, àXX 
ёЁєтабоут: та XexÜévra у ті) yewypadia т? 
'EpaTocÜévovs, oiketov ùv Єті mwréov ta каб 
Exacta evOuve’ pets Ò, Єр ols uév каторбої, 
тӧ т\ёо» Ò ёт ÓTov Kal пЛпршємєї, TOV каб 
Exacta оікєїоу Xóyov wnOnpev дєр просфуєгм, 
A э A e Ф У э / 
тй pev émavopÜoÜvres, vmép wy Ò атоћидрєрог 
Tas Єтіфєроремає aitias отд тоў ‘Immdpyou, ка} 
avtov tov "Іттарҳо» cvveferátouev, бтоу te фі- 
Nations elpnev. Фу 66 тойто ӧрдутєѕ HÒN TOV pev 
тва Tapatraiovta, Tov 66 бікаї ос Єтикалодбрта, 
, ^ e / ^ H ^ ^ ld 
йркєїу imoraußpávopev, др Фу айті) ті) yewypadia 
\ 97 / э 06 > у HE (9 Ф 
Ta бита Xéyovres єтарорбфиєи avrov. єф áw 
yàp ouveyn kai érvmroXdtovrá сті тд, ápapravó- 
peva, kpeirrov цлбе pepvioĝai, TAY єї omávióv 
ті кад kaÜ Xov: бтєр пєрасдиєда той» ёр тоїс 
9 е/ ^ > ? / ці N 
каб Єкаста. ка} vüv © єір]јадо, бт Kat 
Tepooberns кад "EparocÜévge каў oí ёт тойтоу 
4 / , , 2 > \ 
протєрог тє\№оѕ Nyvoouy та тє 'Ї@тркй kai ra 
Кєлтка, pupilo бё warXov ta Герџаткӣ каї ra 
Врєттатка, as Ò  abros ta TOv lerOÓv xai 
Baorapvov. ёт} тому Ò aryvoias éTÓyxavov 
афиуџёрог кай tov кат "ІтаМам kal Tov "Абріам 
каї tov llóvrov kai TOv édeffs mposcapreriæœv 
pepüv: єї Kal rà тоадта tows фата. тоў yap 
"EparocOévovs émi trav «óppe бієстукдтам та, 
/ ^ 
тарабедоцё›а фаекорто$ ёрєїў батттната, рот) 
Ouoxvpibouévov 8é, kai Xéyovros ws пара Вє, 
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41. Now it would have been proper for Hipparchus, 
if he were not writing a work on Geography but 
merely a review of what Eratosthenes had said in his 
Geography, to go further than he did in setting right 
in detail the mistakes of Eratosthenes; but as for 
me, I have thought it right to introduce in detail the 
appropriate discussion both in regard to the points 
in which Eratosthenes is right and, still more so, in 
regard to those in which he is wrong; and I have 
not merely corrected his mistakes, but where I have 
acquitted him of the charges brought by Hipparchus, 
I have also criticised Hipparchus himself, whenever 
he has said anything in a censorious spirit. But since 
in these instances I see at a glance that Eratos- 
thenes goes entirely astray and that Hipparchus 
accuses him justly, I assume that it is sufficient if I 
correct Eratosthenes by merely stating the facts in 
the course of my Geography itself. Indeed, where 
the errors are continuous and lie on the surface, it 
is better not to mention them at all, except rarely 
and in a general way ; and this is what I shall try 
to do in my detailed account. However, let it be said 
at this moment that Timosthenes and Eratosthenes 
and the still earlier geographers were completely 
ignorant of Iberia and Celtica; and vastly more igno- 
rant of Germany and Britain, and likewise of the 
countries of the Getans and the Bastarnians; and 
they were to a considerable extent ignorant of 
Italy, the Adriatic Sea, the Pontus, and the regions 
beyond them on the north; though perhaps such 
statements are censorious. For, since Eratosthenes 
asserts that where it is a question of very remote 
regions he will give merely the traditional distances 
without vouching for them, and admits that he got 
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apoottévros 5 ёстіу mov ta én’ evOcias рало» 
Kal ттор, ov Sel просауєм tov axpiBh ÉXeyyov 
тоїс uù OpoXoyovuévois Tpós dya біасєті)- 
pact: бпер тобу перата: б "Ітпарҳоѕ би тє 
Toig mporepov XexÜeic,. Kal èv ols тй тєрї тт 
‘Tpxaviay péypt Baxtpiov ка} TOv émékewa 
9 ^ 9 / / м \ > N 
COvav Єктібєтаї дастђрата, kal ёт: Ta amò 
KoXxí8os émi trav "Тркаміа» ваЛлаттам. ой yap 
Opmoiws émi te TovTwy éferaaTéov айтду kal ёт! 
TOV KATA THY Hepat. тпараМам! Kal то?ѕ 
dXXove тойс obTo yvæpipovs TÓTOUVS GAN ойд 
9 \ 4 ^ e м , M 
mì TOUTMY YyewpeTpLK@s, бттєр ёфт, GAAA yew- 
урафік@ѕ püXXov. aitiacdpevos Ò оўу Twa TOV 
Al@tomixay ёт) теме: тоў Oevrépov йторийиатоє 
A ы 
Tov pos THY '"EparoaÓévovs yewypadiay merom- 
pévov, év TQ трітф duci т» ци TWrelw Ücopíav 
ёстєсба рабтпратикту, ёт mosòv бё Kal yew- 
урафікту" ovd ёті посо» pévtou б$окєї poe Toh- 
/ э ^ ГА 
сасда yewypadixny, GAA тата» pabnpatixyy, 
бідоутоє xal tod "Ератос@ёџоиѕ т» тойт} 
трофасім.  ToXXaxoÜ yap Фкютіттє mpos TO 
CTLOTNMOVLKWTEPOY THS Trpokeuuévns історіає, ёк- 
` \ , 9 ^ э € ^ ^ 
пєсфу де ойк àkpuBets, ММ oXooxepets поїєїтаї 
Tas atropdces, TpoTov Tivà Фу pev Tol yew- 
^ / ^ ^ 
урафисоќѕ џабдтџратікд, бу Se rots шабтратькоїс 
` М e ` М / , 
yewypagixos ov, wore Tpós арфо Sidwaw apop- 
1 яараліау, Groskurd, for xdAw; Meineke following. 
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them by tradition,—though at times he adds the 
words “in a line more or less straight" —-it is not 
fair to apply the rigorous test! to those distances 
which do not agree with each other. That is pre- 
cisely what Hipparchus tries to do, not only in the 
cases mentioned above but also where he sets forth 
the distances round about Hyrcania up to Bactria 
and to the tribes on beyond, and, besides, the dis- 
tances from Colchis to the Hyrcanian Sea. Indeed, 
in the case of the geography of the remote countries, 
we should not scrutinize him in the same way as we 
do in that of the continental sea-board and of the 
other regions that are as well known ; nay, not even 
in case of the nearer regions ought we to apply the 
geometrical test, as I was saying, but rather the 
geographical. Now toward the end of his Second 
Book, which he has written in refutation of the 
Geography of Eratosthenes, Hipparchus finds fault 
with some of the statements of Eratosthenes about 
Ethiopia, and then says that in his Third Book the 
greater part of his speculation will be mathematical, 
but “to some extent" geographical also. It seems 
to me, however, that he did not make his theory 
geographical even “to some extent,’ but wholly 
mathematical—though Eratosthenes himself gives 
Hipparchus a good excuse for so doing. For fre- 
quently Eratosthenes digresses into discussions too 
scientific for the subject he is dealing with, but, after 
he digresses, the declarations he makes are not 
‘rigorously accurate but only vague, since, so to speak, 
he is a mathematician among geographers, and yet a 
geographer among mathematicians ; and consequently 
on both sides he offers his opponents occasions for 


1 That is, of geometry. 
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pàs Tos дутАёуоиси”" Фу бе rovro TQ Tov- 
е 

рать ка} Sixaias каї ойтоѕ ка о Tipocbérns, 

е > 97092 е ^ / ^ , , 

WOT OVO Huty катаЛєйтєтаї avvemta kom ety, AAN 

йркєїсвач тоф отд то? Іттаруви XexOetauw. 


II 


1. “ISwpev 8ё xal IIooeibó vtov, й otv бу vois 
тєрї wxeavod’ бокєї yap бу афто та ToXXÀ 
уваурафеї», та m: oixelos, та. бе равпратько- 
тєроу.  ойк йтотоу обу ёла kal тёр vTÓ TOÜTOV 
Aeyouévov бідстйса Ta pev viv, тй Ò бу тоб 
каб Єкаста, фс ду йтотітту, pétpov тфд$ 
éyouévovs. сті ody ті тёр трӧѕ yewypadiay 
оѓкєіои тд THY yv бМпи vroÜécÜ0a, сфахроєідя,, 
kaÜámep xai Tov kócpov, kai тй GANA mapa- 
дасдаг và áxkóXovÜa ті) vroÜéce. тайті" тойтор 
Ф даті kal тд revrátovov айт elvai. 

2. nol 57 б Посє:дорносѕ tis eis Trévre Covas 
Siatpécews apynyov yevécOar Париємдту adr 
éxeivoy péev oyxedov т бітЛасіам atrodpaiver 
TO WAdTOs THY бакєкауцёутур,\ vmepmimTovcav 


1 The words rijs perati trav трохкфу after 8:акєкаоцёуту 
are omitted by Kramer and succeeding editors. 


1 That is, some such standard as Strabo himself has defined 
in 2. 1. 37. 2 See footnote 2 on p. 40. 

3 But, according to Plutarch, Thales and Pythagoras had 
divided the heavens into five zones, and Pythagoras had 
divided the earth into five corresponding zones (De Placitis 
Philosophorum 2. 12 and 3. 14). 

* That is, double the breadth assigned to the torrid 
zone by Poseidonius and. Strabo—namely, 2 x 17,600 stadia 
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contradiction ; and the occasions which both he and 
Timosthenes offer Hipparchus in this Third Book are 
so just that it remains for me not even to join my 
observations to those of Hipparchus, but merely to 
content myself with what Hipparchus has said about 
them. 


II 


l. Now let us see what Poseidonius has to say in 
his treatise on Oceanus. For in it he seems to deal 
mainly with geography, treating it partly from the 
point of view of geography properly so called, and 
partly from a more mathematical point of view. And 
so it will not be out of place for me to pass judgment 
upon a few of Poseidonius' statements, some of them 
now, and others in my discussion of the individual 
countries, as occasion offers, always observing a kind 
of standard.! Now it is one of the things proper to 
geography to take as an hypothesis that the earth 
as a whole is spheroidal,?—just as we do in the case 
of the universe—and accept all the conclusions that 
follow this hypothesis, one of which is that the earth 
has five zones. 

2. Poseidonius, then, says that Parmenides was 
the originator of the division into five zones,’ but that 
Parmenides represents the torrid zone as almost 
double its real breadth,* inasmuch as it falls beyond 


35,200 ; and thus the torrid zone would reach to 25° 8' 342” 
(counting 700 stadia to the degree). Thus the difference be- 
tween Aristotle and Parmenides is not great, if we assume 
that the former places the tropics at about 24". The reading 
of the manuscripts (see critical note on opposite page) makes 
Parmenides say that the torrid zone is double the zone be- 
tween the tropics, but it is inconceivable that he did so. 
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éka ép TOV тротис@у eis TÓ ёктд$ Kab pos таг 
ейкратоѕ `Аристотёћ] бё айтђр каћейи THD 
pera £v TOV TPOTIKÔV, · Tas бе pera TOV троті- 
rô Kal TOV APKTIKÔV evKpaTous. ‚ 4нфотёро& 
ò è єтитціб бікайшбє. біажекауріти yap Хбуєс Oar 
TÓ dotkntov д4, кайна” THS бе peta TÓV тро- 
піку EOD д TÒ йшсъ ToU т\атои$ ойк? 
oiknja uuóv ёстір ёк тб йтер Афуйттом стоХа- 
Copévors Aifiómav, єїттєр тд uev йрису тої тартд$ 
TAATOUS éc riv, д бире éd ёкатера б ionpepwós. 
TOUTOV 0 то дё» ard THs алип, тєр éco Tiv 
бошо» тоў бєр уой тропикой, | eis Mepómv вісі 
пертажід XL OU TÒ б évOévàe & Ews той THs Kivva- 
шорофдрои тараћ^\ај\оо, бстер ёстір арх? Tíjs 
біакекам vs, тригхімог. TOUTO uev ойр тд 
ráo Tua way ваті per prov, т\етаї те yàp 
«ai odevetas: тд Ò #5, uéypi тоў іспиєршой, 
хбує ? бєйкуутаї катӣ, THY UT ‘Epatoadévous 
уєрорбть ávapér paw TAS fis бт сті oradiov 
бктакт оу oxtaxociwy: Ôv Ò) Aóyov ever 
Ta pupa é€axioytrdia бктакбо:а* ps т 


1 ras 5 ueratÜ тбу тротікбу, Casaubon inserts ; all editors 

followin 
2 ойк, fined inserts, before oixhacuov; Forbiger, C. Müller, 
Tardieu, following. 

З lgmuepivoU, Ady Selxvurat, Corais, for ідтиєріої Аёүо, 
бєікуута:; Groskurd, Meineke, Tardieu, following; C. Müller, 
H. Berger, approving. 

4 StaxioxlAia дктакбќсіа, Kramer, for трієхіма; Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, C. Müller, following. 


! De Meteorologicis 2. 5. 
? Poseidonius insists on taking literally the Greek word 
біакекацибуту, ‘‘ scorched.” 
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both the tropics and extends into the two temperate 
zones, while Aristotle! calls “torrid”? the region 
between the tropics, and “temperate” the regions 
between the tropics and the “arctic circles." But 
Poseidonius censures both systems, and with justice, 
for by “torrid,” 2 he says, is meant only the region 
that is uninhabitable on account of heat; and, of the 
zone between the tropics, more than half is unin- 
habitable if we may base a conjecture upon the 
Ethiopians who live south of Egypt—if it be true, 
first, that each division of the torrid zone made by 
the equator is half the whole breadth of that zone? 
and, secondly, that, of this half, the part that reaches 
to Meroé from Syene (which is a point on the boun- 
dary line of the summer tropic‘) is five thousand 
stadia in breadth, and the part from Meroé to the 
parallel of the Cinnamon-producing Country, on 
which parallel the torrid zone begins, is three thou- 
sand stadia in breadth. Now the whole of these two 
parts can be measured, for they are traversed both 
by water and by land; but the rest of the distance, 
up to the equator, is shown by calculation based 
upon the measurement which Eratosthenes made of 
the earth 5 to be eight thousand eight hundred stadia. 
Accordingly, as is the ratio of the sixteen thousand 
eight hundred stadia? to the eight thousand eight 

з Strabo proceeds to give a definite estimate of the inhabited 
and uninhabited portions of the torrid zone north of the 
equator. But, for the division of the zone south of the 
equator, he can only assume that a similar estimate applies. 
By so assuming he reaches a conclusion for the whole zone, 
in the form of a ratio. 

4 The north and south temperate zones had also the name 
of summer and winter zones ; and hence the summer tropic 


is the northern tropic. 5 252,000 stadia. 
6 The distance between the northern tropic and the equator. 
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э 7 , / ^ м `~ 
ÒKTAKLOXIMA бктакбо:а, тодтоо йр éyou TÒ 
peračù tv Tpomıkðv бідсттпиа mpos TÒ т?с 
Staxexavpévns TXáros. Kav TOV vewrtépwv бе 
ávaperpijaeov eia árynrat 1) ёауістти TroLodaa ттр 
уў», otav ò Посє:дориос eyxpiver пері дктокаідєка 
pupiddas obcav, пері ўша) mov атофаірє, тї» 
Staxexaupevnv THs uera£v TOV тротіког, Ñ) шкрф 
тоў Hplaovs pelfova: їсти бё ка} т» avTOv 
ovdapas. тоїс TE арктікоїѕ, ойтє Tapa тйс 
oDciv, ойтє тоїѕ avTOIs TavTayod, Tis dv дгорібої 
Tas eUkpárovs, айтєр cioly арєтаттотог; TO Mev 
оду pi) Tapa пӣсі» elvat TOUS apKTLKOUS, OvdeY 
йу ein mpòs Tov ÉXeyxov: бєї yàp mapa trois THY 
єйкратоу oixodatw elvat Toi, Tpós ойстєр Kal 
М\ёуєта& povous єйкратоѕ. то 8ё u) тамтахоб 
Tov айтду TpoTroV, GANA peTaTintav, kaXós 
єїМмүттаз. | 

3. Айтос 06 OLaipOv eis tas Üovas, mévre дб 
now eivai ypnoipovs трд TA ойрата. TovTwY 
бе meptoxious ёдо Tas vm Tots TÓNOLS péXPL TOV 
EYOVTWY TOUS TPOTTLKOUS APKTLKOUS, ётєроскіоис бе 

1 That is, 16,800 : 8,800 :: 38,600 : 17,600. The ratio is 
21:11, and the breadth of the torrid zone 17,600 stadia 
compare 2. 1. 13). 

2 The Greeks in general used the term “© arctic circle" of a 
celestial circle, and not of a terrestrial circle as we do to- 
day. Our arctic circle is fixed; theirs varied according 
to the standpoint of the observer. Their arctic circle was 
drawn on the celestial sphere parallel to the equator and 
tangent to the observer’s horizon, and it therefore separated 


the circumpolar stars that are always above the horizon from 
the stars that rise and set with respect to his horizon. Since 
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hundred stadia, so would be the ratio of the distance 
between the two tropics to the breadth of the torrid 
zone.t And if, of the more recent measurements of 
the earth, the one which makes the earth smallest in 
circumference be introduced—I mean that of Posei- 
donius, who estimates its circumference at about one 
hundred and eighty thousand stadia—this measure- 
ment, I say, renders the breadth of the torrid zone 
somewhere about half the space between the tropics, 
or slightly more than half, but in no wise equal to, or 
the same as, that space. And again, Poseidonius asks 
how one could determine the limits of the temperate 
zones, which are non-variable, by means of the 
* arctic circles," which are neither visible among all 
men nor the same everywhere. Now the fact that 
the “arctic circles" are not visible to all could be of 
no aid to his refutation of Aristotle, because the 
“arctic circles" must be visible to all who live in 
the temperate zone, with reference to whom alone 
the term Є temperate " is in fact used. But his point 
that the “arctic circles " are not everywhere visible 
in the same way, but are subject to variations, has 
been well taken.? 

3. When Poseidonius himself divides the earth 
into the zones,? he says that five of them are useful 
with reference to the celestial phenomena; of these 
five, two—those that lie beneath the poles and 
extend to the regions that have the tropics as arctic 


the altitude of the celestial pole is always the same as the 
latitude of the observer, the arctic circles would become zero 
for him at the equator ; and, again, he would have no arctic 
circles if stationed south of the equator, nor would he have 
any antarctic circles if stationed north of the equator. 
Strabo insists that the boundaries of the temperate zones 
shall be fixed, not variable. 3 Seven. 
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tas épeERs tavtars бйо péypt Tv: отд ois 
тротикоїў oixovvTwv, apdioxioy 62 T)v petakv 
TOV троптікфу. проє ё rà avOparreva TavTas тє 
xai дуо dXXas otevas Tas йтд тоў тротікої$, 
У е? / ` à / э 
каб as шс, пас pnvos Kata корифтуи stiv 
0 HAtos, Siva Statpoupévas отд TrÀv тротикфр. 
Éxeiv yap ті їдіор tas Covas ravras, avyunpds тє 
э/ э ГА е 4 \ З ГА M 
idiws ка dupodders vrrapyovaas Kal apopous т\л» 
atrdiov ка} пирадіи тш» KapTaV cvykekav- 
/ з \ \ . / е? N / 
pévov. pn yap pn elvat mrnotov, date тд védn 
простпіттомта SuBpous посєїу, итдё ù потароїс 
біаррєїсдаї. бїбтєр оййдтріхає Kal ой\бкєр$ 
Kat проуєіћоиѕ kai mAaT)ppwas yevvacba та 
yàp йкра avtav систрефесває Kal тойс іубио- 
ddyous бе xarà тайтасє Tas Üovas оікєїу. бт! 
- 3 У чий, ^ . 7 ^ 

бё тадт iO Tov Cwovav тойтоу O9XoÜv noi 
TO TOUS уотіютёроиѕ avTaV Eyew TÒ Tepiéxov 
єйкратдтєроу Kal THY үй» картішоштврам ка} 
evudpotépav. | 


III 


1. IIoXíftos бе more? Savas EE дро uév Tas Tois 
э ^ e ГА 6 ГА $ \ A < 
арктікоїс Фтотіттойсаѕ, дуо дё Tas џиєтаЁ0 
ToUTOV тє Kal TOV тротікфр, Kal бйо TAs шетавй 
1 'That is, the frigid zones, where the shadows describe an 


oval in the summer-time. 
2 That is, the temperate zones, where the shadows are 
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circles—are Є periscian! " ; and the two that come 
next and extend to the people who live beueath the 
tropics are “ heteroscian?" ; and the zone between 
the tropics, *amphiscian3". But for purposes of 
human interest there are, in addition to these five 
zones, two other narrow ones that lie beneath the 
tropics and are divided into two parts by the tropics ; 
these have the sun directly overhead for about 
half a month each year. These two zones, he says, 
have a certain peculiarity, in that they are parched 
in the literal sense of the word, are sandy, and pro- 
duce nothing except silphium and some pungent 
fruits that are withered by the heat; for those 
regions have in their neighbourhood no mountains 
against which the clouds may break and produce 
rain, nor indeed are they coursed by rivers ; and for 
this reason they produce creatures with woolly hair, 
crumpled horns, protruding lips, and flat noses (for 
their extremities are contorted by the heat) ; and the 
* fish-eaters" also live in these zones. Poseidonius 
says it is clear that these things are peculiar to those 
zones from the fact that the people who live farther 
south than they do have a more temperate atmos- 
phere, and also a more fruitful, and a better-watered, 
country. 


III 


1. Potysius makes six zones : two that fall beneath 
the arctic circles, two between the arctic circles and 
the tropics, and two between the tropics and the 
thrown in opposite directions at noon; the shadow in the 
northern zone falling north and in the southern falling south. 


3 That is, the torrid zone, where the shadow for any point 
at noon is north part of the year and south part of the year. 
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ToUT@Y Kal тоў істиєршої. 7) uév оўу eis тёртє 
Staipecis докєѓ шо кай фиск ua Kal yewypa- 
фикф< eipijo0a.. фисисфѕ цею, Ste кад apos тд 
oupdvia Kal ps тї» тоб тєрёүорто$ kpüctv: 
трд< pèv Ta одрата, Gre Tots тєрт «Lote Kal Tots 
érepoa tots! kal rois audioxiots, ойтоѕ àv йрієта 
ScoptCopévors, avvouopiterat kal rà тєрї Tij» Oéav 
TOV йстрор, 0№осуєрєї тї pepito Xauflávovra 
т> éfáXXafuv трӧ è THY той mepiéyovros 
Kpacww, STL тўс тойтоу красєшо трд$ TOV HALOV 
kpiwwopévns Ouadopal Tpeis eiow ai уєркфтатаї 
«ai ovvteivovoat’ mpos тє Tas тёр Cowv Kat 
фитди систӣсєіс̧ Kal TOV Мору ")uavaTáo eis ? 
TOV 0тӧ TÔ аёрь kai èv афтф exeive, йтербомі) 
Garmovs каї ЄХлемфіс kal pecotns. афту бе TO 
eis Tas Üovas дєр сн AapBdaver Tv oixelav 
Staxpiow at Te yap Kateipuypévar бйо тім 
ёе тоб Addrovs brayopevovay, cis pilav 
тод Trepiéxovros фан} cuvayopevat, al тє єйкратог 
jTaparAnciws eis ша» THY цєтбтзта dryovrat, eis 
бе т> Мот?» ù Мот?) pia Kal Staxexavpévn. 
бті бё kal yewypadids otiw б pepiopós, ÓtjXov. 

1 ка) rots ётєроскіо:ѕ, Groskurd inserts, after xepioxtors ; 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following; Gosselin, Kramer, 
C. Miiller, approving, but not inserting. 


2 фшсистӣсє‹ѕ, Madvig, for Ярисисталєїз; A. Vogel, 
Sterrett, approving. 
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equator. However, the division into five zones 
seems to me to be in harmony with physics as well 
as geography ; with physics, in relation both to the 
celestial phenomena and to the temperature of the 
atmosphere ; in relation to the celestial phenomena, 
because, by means of the “регіѕсіап” and the 
* heteroscian " and the “amphiscian”’! regions (the 
best way to determine the zones), the appearance of 
the constellations to our sight is at the same time 
determined ; for thus, by a kind of rough-outline 
division,? the constellations receive their proper 
variations ; and in relation to the temperature of the 
atmosphere, because the temperature of the atmo- 
sphere, being judged with reference to the sun, is 
subject to three very broad differences— namely, 
excess of heat, lack of heat, and moderate heat, 
which have a strong bearing on the organisations of 
animals and plants, and the semi-organisations? of 
everything else beneath the air or in the air itself. 
And the temperature of the atmosphere receives its 
proper determination by this division of the earth 
into five zones: for the two frigid zones imply the 
absence of heat, agreeing in the possession of one 
characteristic temperature ; and in like manner the 
two temperate zones agree in one temperature, that 
of moderate heat; while the one remaining is 
consistent in having the remaining characteristic, in 
that it is one and torrid in temperature. And it is 
clear that this division is in harmony with geography. 

1 See 2, 2. 3, and footnotes. 

2 Strabo, like Pythagoras, has in mind celestial zones cor- 
responding to his terrestrial zones. The former would not 
be so accurate as the latter, but they would afford a con- 


sistent basis for astronomical observation. 
3 Seeds, for example. 
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{тє yap їй уєфурафіа ті) érepa! TeV єйкратам 
афорісаї тд oikoDpevov bp hpv Tuna пров 
Svces џёр obv kai ауатоћ№ даћ№атта ёстіу 7) mepa- 

^ М! \ , , e , / e 
тодса, mpòs 06 тй votia ка} Tà Ворєа б атр, о 
М » ^ ^ / € 
pév pécos eÜkparos ðv kai фитоїѕ ка} ois, 0 
' èp катера бйскратоє йтербомі) Kal ЄХлєйфеї 
тод ÜdáXTovs. eis 8 tas Tpeís біафорас тайтає 
387 ^ 9 ГА / ^ 
éSénoe THs eis mévre Savas бирётєө$. TQ yap 
ionpepwv@ TunÜcica diva й opaipa тӯѕ ys eis тє 
тд Ворєор ђшафаірор, бу ® pets spev, kal TO 
убтіоу, йптєурафє tas Tpeis Stadhopas' тд pév 
yàp трд TO істрєриф ral ті) Staxexavpévy ovn 
014 кадра аоктта ваті, тд бе pos TO TONY бід, 
Wiyos, Tà ё pésa тд єйкрата Kal Tà окуса. 
б бе tas bd тоф тротисоїѕ простібєїс ойк ava 
Хоуоу та; Trévre TavTas* простівпану, ovd opota 
xexpnpévos® ё:афорӣ, AAN фс dv ei xal та 
€Ouixais біафораїс amépaiwe Covas, Мар uév 
T)» AiOtomrixynv, adrAnv бе тәр Укибікди xal 
KeArixny, tpitny 8ё T2» ava uécov. 

2. “О ё Помивбіоє тойто џёру ойк єў, тд тоер 

ГА ^ 9 ^ / 

tivas Cwvas тоїс apxtixois 8:0р:Ќорёраѕ, úo uèv 
Tas йтотттойта$ avtois, бйо ёё tas шєтабо 
тойтау Kal THY тротпікбу" elpntat yap бт. Tots 
peramimTovcu onpelois ойу opioTéov тй dpe- 
таптота. о00ё то; тротїко бё THS ÓLakekav- 


1 үй érépa, Madvig, for 75s érépos. 
2 табтаз, Corais, for raóra:s ; Meineke following. 
5 xexpnuévos, Corais, for cexpnuévas. 
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For geography seeks to define by boundaries that 
section of the earth which we inhabit by means of the 
one of the two temperate zones. Now on the west 
and on the east it is the sea that fixes its limits, but 
on the south and the north the nature of the air ; for 
the air that is between these limits is well-tempered 
both for plants and for animals, while the air on both 
sides of these limits is harsh-tempered, because of 
excess of heat or lack of heat. It was necessary to 
divide the earth into five zones corresponding to 
these three differences of temperature ; indeed, the 
cutting of the sphere of the earth by the equator into 
two hemispheres, the northern hemisphere in which 
we live, and the southern hemisphere, suggested the 
three differences of temperature. For the regions 
on the equator and in the torrid zone are uninhabit- 
able because of the heat, and those near the pole are 
uninhabitable because of the cold; but it is the 
intermediate regions that are well-tempered and 
inhabitable. But when he adds the two zones 
beneath the tropics, Poseidonius does not follow the 
analogy of the five zones, nor yet does he employ a 
like criterion; but he was apparently representing 
zones by the ethnical criteria also, for he calls one of 
them the “Ethiopic zone," another the “Scythico- 
Celtic zone," and a third the “ intermediate zone." 

2. Polybius is not right in this, namely, in that he 
defines some of his zones by means of the arctic 
circles: two that fall under the arctic circles them- 
selves, and two between the arctic circles and the 
tropics ; for, as I have already said, non-variables must 
not be defined by points that are variable! And we 
must also not employ the tropics as boundaries of the 


! See page 365, and footnote 2. 
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e^ M 
pévns бро xpnaTéov: kai yap TobT eiprrat. THY 
Staxexaupévny рёртог diya Svatp@v mpos ov файмти 
émívoiav haiverar кєкиртиёроѕ, троє Ùv Kal бать 
Sixa Satpodpev evpuas тӯр yhv eis тє TO Bopevov 
дшафаіріоу Kal TO vórtov TQ tonuepiv@ біло 
yàp бт, ei! Stacpeitras karà tavTny THY торти 
ка т) Staxexavpévn, kal moie? tiva етіттбєюттта, 
e M \ e М є / , e 
@oTe kai TO ўшафаіріоу éxárepov ёЁ rwv avve- 
тахбдаг тріфи Cwvav opotoedav ту Є» датёрф. 
€ ё . / М бе : M ? 8 7 
й u&v обу тогадті) тош) $ёуєта THY eis 8E ovas 
Siatpeotv, й Ò érépa ой тати. єї yobv TQ бід тфу 

, / / \ ^ , > р 
monov diya Téuvois THY yiv, ойк av eixóros 
ёкатєроу TOV "jua aupiev, TO тє ёттёро> Kal TO 
э / / , ГА е э е , 
àvaToMóv, TÉuvows eis брас EE, алла * eis 
тёутє apxovoa dv eln TO yap opotoTrabes TÀV 
типидтеу apdotépwv ths Svaxexavpévns, à trovet 
0 фатрєршдс, kai TO сиукєїсває тєрттў» Kal 
Tepiepyov йатофайе THY тору, диоюємбфи рем 
ойсфбу kal TOY eUkpárov Kal TOV KaTeYpuypévor, 
> 9 э / е . М ^ 
аХХ ov avykeuuévov: ойто обу Kal THY б\р уду 
ёк TOV TOLOUTOV Hyulopalpiov érivoovuévgy ар- 
Kouvtas dv eis mévre diatpoins. єї б, orep 
"ЕратосӨётрс̧ hyciv, т] vrorintrovca TQ ionpepive 
éotw єӧкратоѕ, кадатєр ка} IloAvBios opodoket 
(простідта: 8° obtos kal Ori byryXorárg ori 
бідптєр «al каторбрєїтаї, тди Bopeiwy vedav 
катд, rovs érgaías ёкє ois драстџас: простіт- 

1 ydp, ёт, єї Siatpeira:, Madvig, for yap ёт: бишреїтол. 
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torrid zone ; this, too, I have already said. However, 
when he divides the torrid zone into two parts, it is 
clearly no foolish notion that has moved him to do 
so; for it is by this notion that we very suitably use 
the equator to divide the whole earth into two parts, 
namely, the northern and the southern hemispheres. 
For it is clear that, if the torrid zone as well is 
divided according to this method of partition, 
Polybius reaches a convenient result ; that is, each of 
the two hemispheres is composed of three whole 
zones, each of which is like in form to its correspond- 
ing zone in the other hemisphere. Now a partition 
of this kind admits of the division into six zones ; but 
the other partition does not altogether admit of it. 
At all events,if you should cut the earth into two 
parts by means of the circle that runs through the 
poles, you could not reasonably divide each of the 
two hemispheres, the western and the eastern, into 
six zones, but the division into five zones would be 
sufficient; for the homogeneousness of the two 
sections of the torrid zone that are made by the 
equator, and the fact that they are contiguous to each 
other, render their partition useless and superfluous, 
while the two temperate and the two frigid zones are, 
indeed, alike in form respectively, though they are 
not contiguous. So, therefore, if you conceive of the 
whole earth as composed of hemispheres of this kind 
it will be sufficient to divide it into five zones. But 
if the country that lies under the equator is temper- 
ate, as Eratosthenes says it is (an opinion with which 
Polybius agrees, though he adds this, that it is the 
highest part of the earth, and for that reason is 
subject to rains, because at the season of the Etesian 
Winds the clouds from the north strike in great 
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[4 р A ^ / 1 y 
TóvTOV пћ\єістоу), тому kpetrrov трітти! єйкратор 
тайттпи той oOTEVHV Tiwa, ў Tàs фо тоїѕ тро- 
пікоїс єісауєм. ocuvnyopet ё тойўйто ка} тд 
ToavTa, Ov решиптаї kai Посєдороѕ, тд ёкєї 

/ , / . , / 
Tas petactdoes оЁитёраѕ elvat Tas eis тд, TANAYA, 

e 9 a N , > » ^ b “ч 7 ^ 
ws 8 айтосѕ kal ras dT avatrorñs ётї битим тод 
ey / 3$ / \ є д / / 
Aiou’ o€vTEepas yap at ката peyisTov кк\оу 
TOV оротауфу килјсєоу. 

3. ’Evioratat $ 0 IIooeióóvtos тё ПолВіо, 
бидті фто! тди Ото TQ tonpepw@ olxnow inho- 
татти ovdey yap elva xarà тї» сфолрикђи 
émipaveray bros бід тйу ораћоттта, ойбе 8?) 
> M A e ` A 9) A 9 ^ 
ópeu?)v elvat THY отд TQ істрергф, àXXà uáXXov 

/ > 7 4 A 2 / ^ 7 
тє0:1да ісбпєдди mws ті) ёпифарєіа Ths валатття" 
Tous 8 mAnpovvtas Tov NetXov диВроцс Фк тфи 
Айдютікди дрди cupBaivev. тадта $ єйтфиу 
évtav0a èv àrois сиууарєї, фса úmovoeîv 
дрт civarı тд уто TQ tonpepiv@, mpos à éra- 
тёродєу amò TÀv eükpárov àjdoty простітторта 

à / ^ \ 9/ e . e 3 
Ta vén поїєїу Tovs GuBpovs. айта pev обу Т) àv- 
oporoyia havepd: àXXà kai 8o0évros тод дрєгийи 
elvat THY отд TO істрєрігф, ANANN т àvakvmrTEwW 

\ 
àv бобєієу" oi yap avroi avppovyv $aciv elvai tov 


! thv, Kramer suspects and Meineke deletes, before 
єёкратоу. 


1 That ів, the cireumstances just quoted from Polybius. 
? That is, the equator and adjacent circles of latitude. 
Strabo means simply that the sun passes more rapidly with 
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numbers against the mountain peaks in that region), 
it would be much better to regard it as a third 
temperate zone, although a narrow one, than to 
introduce the two zones beneath the tropics. And 
in accord with these circumstances ! are the following 
(which Poseidonius has already mentioned), namely, 
that in those regions the oblique motion of the sun 
is more rapid, and in the same way its daily motion 
from east to west; for when revolutions are 
accomplished within the same period of time, those 
on the greatest circles? are the more rapid. 

3. But Poseidonius objects to the statement of 
Polybius that the inhabited region under the equator 
is the highest. For, says Poseidonius, there can be 
no high point on a spherical surface, because the 
surface of a sphere is uniform all round ; and indeed 
the country under the equator is not mountainous, 
but rather is it a plain that is approximately on a 
level with the surface of the sea ; and the rains that 
flood the Nile come together from the mountains of 
Ethiopia. But although Poseidonius thus expresses 
himself in this passage, he concedes the view of 
Polybius in other passages, saying he suspects that 
there are mountains beneath the equator and that the 
clouds from the two temperate zones strike against 
those mountains on both sides and cause the rains. 
Now here the lack of consistency is obvious ; but even 
if it be admitted that the country beneath the equator 
is mountainous, another inconsistency, as it seems, 
would arise ; for these same men assert that the ocean 
is one continuous stream round the earth. How, pray, 


respect to points in this third temperate zone than in the new 
torrid zone on either side of that zone; hence a temperate 
climate on and near the equator. 
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, / ^ Ф з д é £6 a 
@keavov. Tas обу spn Kata péocov iðpúovow 
айтду, mAnv el vjcovs tivas BovrovTat Néyew; 
g \ / ^? у ^^ ^ 
бло 2 б more тойт’ Eye, тў суєфурафикіє 
pepisos фа mimrer Ooréov Ò lowse тф провєрбуф 
THY тєрї @KEavod прауратєіа» тадт’ é£eráteiw. 

4. Мицсвєїс è тди перитАєйсаї Жеуоибиву 
Thv AtBinv ‘Hpddorov pèv оїєсвай now йто 
Nex@! «eudÜévras twas тємвсаї tov mepi- 
mouv "НракАєідти бё тди Поутікди èv біаддуф 

- , / 9 / М 
тоў adiypévov тарай YTéXova? páyov тій 
пєрітАєбсви Dáokovra. аџрартира бе тайт elvat 
poas ка} ЕйдоЁоу тра Кубіктиду Өєөрд» ка} 

[4 ^ ^ / , ^ ^ > 
споубофдром тод tav Корєіоу ayavos éX0etv eis 
Alyumrroy історєї катй TOv dSevtepov Ейєруєтти" 
avotabnva 8ё xal тф Вас? xai то тєрї 
айтду, kal рамата катӣ TOUS dváTmXovs тоў 
Neí(Nov Oavpactixoy дута tov тотікОр iiw- 
párov pa xal ойк dámaíóevrov.  Tvyety $2) 
9 M / e ` / e \ 

tia "lyóóv кошобдёрта ws tov fac(Xéa йто 
TOV $vXdkov тод ‘ApaBiov puyod, Жеубутаи 
ebpeiv ubavi karaxÜévra povov Фу ті, tis б! 
єї xai TÓÜev, ayvociv, ці) сииќртаѕ тї &iá- 
Хєктоу: Tov ё Tapadobvar Trois SiddEovaw EANN- 
vitew. éxpabovta Ф Sinynoacbat, біоти ёк THs 

} All scholars agree that Strabo or Poseidonius made a 
mistake in giving the name of Darius here. It was Neco 
who ordered the circumnavigation of Africa, while Darius 


ordered that of Arabia. (Herod. 4. 42). 
2 TéAova, Corais, for TéAw: Meineke approving. 
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can they place mountains in the centre of the ocean— 
unless by “‘ mountains ” they refer to certain islands? 
But however this may be, it falls outside the province 
of geography ; and perhaps we should give over these 
matters for examination to some one who proposes to 
write a treatise on the ocean. 

4. In giving the names of those who are said to 
have circumnavigated Libya Poseidonius says that 
Herodotus believes that certain men commissioned 
by Neco accomplished the circumnavigation of 
Libya ; and adds that Heracleides of Pontus in one of 
his Dialogues makes a certain Magus who had come 
to the court of Gelo assert that he had circumnavigated 
Libya. And, after stating that these reports are 
unsupported by testimony, he tells the story of a 
certain Eudoxus of Cyzicus, a sacred ambassador and 
peace herald at the festival of Persephone. Eudoxus, 
the story goes, came to Egypt in the reign of 
Euergetes the Second !; and he became associated 
with the king and the _ king’s ministers, and 
particularly in connection with the voyages up the 
Nile; for he was a man inclined to admire the 
peculiarities of regions and was also not uninformed 
about them. Now it so happened, the story 
continues, that a certain Indian was brought to the 
king by the coast-guards of the recess of the Arabian 
Gulf, who said that they had found him half-dead 
and alone on a stranded ship, but that they did not 
know who he was or where he came from, since they 
did not understand his language ; and the king gave 
the Indian into the charge of men who would teach 
him Greek :and when the Indian had learnt Greek, 
he related that on his voyage from India he by a 


‘Ptolemy Physcon, who reigned в.о, 146-117. 
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'Ivéucje TAéov перитєсої пам? Kal awlein 
бєбро, тойс сйитМоус ámofaXóv XQ: йто- 
Anj0évra 8é йтосуєсває Tor eis удоў пЛоби 
ђуђсасдаг rois ото то? KaatiXées mpoyeipiaO eta 
тойтоу бе yevéo ları kai! тд» Кйбобог. 

IIXeicavra 97) perà дорои émraveXOetv артіфор- 

/ , ГА ` / ^ . A 
TLOALEVOV арерата, кай ALGous TroAUTENEIS, WY TOUS 
pév xatadpépovow oi Torapol peta TaY Wyden, 
ToUs Ò дриктойс ebpicxovat, memnyotas eE ітурой, 
кадатер тй kpvaTáMMva map uiv: Ouev- 
сӨдраг бё тди édridwv: adedécOar yap avrov 
е? M / ` > / / 
&Tavra tov dóprov tov Kvepyérnv. тє\еит?]- 

э 9 / ` / / M 
cavros 8° éxeivov TOv Biov, KXeomrárpav тї 
^ / М , / / Ф 

yuvaixa д:ад асдаг тї аруз” пами оди ка! 
Отд тайт TeudÜ va. Tov Ейбобом pera ueitovos 
параскєуйс. èmavióvra Ò avépois mapeveyh ivar 
e A ? / / / 
йтер T)v Айбітіау mpoodhepopevov 8 т.с! 
TOT Os ё$окєоўт@а ToU; avOpwmous petaddocet 

/ м \ / Ф 9 
ст{ш> тє кай olvov kai паћабідоу, Фу éxelvous 
ov perv, диті 02 тойтау bÓpcíae тє Tuyyavev 

/ э / ГА ^ e 4 
ка кабобтуіає, йтоурафесваї re TOV Duuárov 
ёла. evpovta 9. axpotpepov EvAwvov ёк vavaryiov 
immov éxov éyyeyAuppévov, пиббиєуду ws amd 
т éomépas TXeóvrov Tivav eim TO vaváyiov 
TovTo, Kouifery айтд avactpéavta mpos Tov 
, ^ ^ / , , у 3 у 
оікєѓќо» побу. собёрта $ eis Аўууттор, OUKÉTL 
Tis К\єотатраѕ Tyyovpévgs, AAAA тої maios, 
1 кај, Meineke proposes to insert, after »yevéc6a:. 
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strange mischance! mistook his course and reached 
Egypt in safety, but only after having lost all his 
companions by starvation; and when his story was 
doubted, he promised to act as guide on the trip to 
India for the men who had been previously selected 
by the King ; and of this party Eudoxus, also, became 
a member. 

So Eudoxus sailed away with presents; and he 
returned with a cargo of perfumes and precious 
stones (some of which the rivers bring down with the 
sands, while others are found by digging, being 
solidified from a liquid state, just as our crystals are). 
But Eudoxus was wholly deceived in his expectations, 
for Euergetes took from him his entire cargo. And 
after the death of Euergetes, his wife, Cleopatra, 
succeeded him on the throne; and so Eudoxus was 
again sent out, by her also, and this time with a 
larger outfit. But on his return voyage he was 
driven out of his course by the winds to the south of 
. Ethiopia, and being driven to certain places he 
conciliated the people by sharing with them bread, 
wine, and dried figs (for they had no share of such 
things), and in return therefor he received a supply 
of fresh water and the guidance of pilots, and he also 
made a list of some of their words. And he found 
an end of a wooden prow that had come from a 
wrecked ship and had a horse carved on it ; and when 
he learned that this piece of wreckage belonged to 
some voyagers who had been sailing from the west, 
he took it with him when he turned back upon his 
homeward voyage. And when he arrived safely in 
Egypt, inasmuch as Cleopatra no longer reigned but 


1 In $5 following Strabo makes sport of this ''strange 
mischance.” 
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8 
афолрєӨўраг пами Trávra: форабдіїмає yap vevo- 
odiopévov пола. тд Ò акротрроу трофёроџта 
eis! тд ёилгоргіор, decxvuvat Trois vavKANpOLS, yvavat 
бё Гаферитди бу" rovrov yap тойс pév pró- 
pous ,реуйма gTÉXXeiw mola, Tous ёё пеуптає 
рикра, à Karey йтттои$, amò тбу бу rais пгрфраєс 
éricnmov: тоўто? 66 TXeiv шеурь тоў Aifov 
morapoð тєрї туди Mavpovoiay ddtevopévous: 
ах^а тфу Ò) уамиміроу тій Yyvwpicat TÒ 
axpoTp@pov évos TOv amo тоб Аф оо потарой 
jToppwrTepoyv TXevaávrov Kal ш) саобєутам vráp- 
av. 

"Ек бё roórov cvufaXóvra tov Ейбобом сс 
Suvatos ein o тєрїт\оу$ б Л:Викбѕ, торєибёрта 
оїкадє Tv ойсіау évÜÉuevov тата» éEoppjoat. 
кад TpGTov uév eis Atxavapyeiar,’ elr eis Mac- 
саћа» éXÜetv, xal Tv $ mapaħiav рург 
Гаёєірор, паутауоі дё dtaxwdovifovta тадта Kal 
xpuparitópevov karackevácaaÜa, mhoĉov péya 
ка) єфомкла, dv0 №ршВогѕ XgaTpucois pora, epf- 
Васои тє * povotxd traidionxapia кай іатройс ка 
Aous Texviras, émevra, т\єї ёт} түр "Іубікдр 
peréopov $єфїрої& cuvexéot. каршубутш» де TO 
TÀQ THY cvvóvrov, йкоута ётоиор{та mpós yv, 
дєдокӧота Tas wAnppupidas Kal Tas AUTØTELS. 
кай $) кад cupBivac ётер ёдєдіє“ кабісаг yap TÒ 

1 eis, Meineke, for és. 

2 тойтоїз, Casaubon, for тофтоц5 ; Siebenkees, Corais, 
Meineke, following. 

З Дікаарҳеіау, Meineke, for Atcatapxlay; C. Müller ap- 
proving. 

4 éuBiBdoa те, Meineke, for ёџВ:Вёсасди ; Forbiger follow- 
ing, L. Kayser approving. 
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her son in her stead, he was again deprived of every- 
thing, for it was discovered that he had stolen much 
property. But he brought the figure-head to the 
market-place and showed it to the shipmasters, and 
learned from them that it was a figure-head from 
Gades ; for he was told that whereas the merchants 
of Gades fit out large ships, the poor men fit out small 
ships which they call “ horses ” from the devices оп 
the prows of their ships, and that they sail with 
these small ships on fishing voyages around the coast 
of Maurusia as far as the river Lixus; but some of 
the shipmasters, indeed, recognized the figure-head 
as having belonged to one of the ships that had sailed 
rather too far beyond the Lixus River and had not 
returned home safely. 

And from the above-mentioned fact Eudoxus 
conjectured that the circumnavigation of Libya was 
possible, went home,! placed all his property on a 
ship, and put out to sea. First he put in at 
Dicaearchia, then at Massilia, and then at the 
successive points along the coast until he came to 
Gades; and everywhere noisily proclaiming his 
scheme and making money by trafficking, he built a 
great ship and also two tow-boats like those used 
by pirates; and he put music-girls on board, and 
physicians, and other artisans, and finally set sail on 
the high sea on the way to India, favoured by 
constant western breezes. But since his companions 
became tired of the voyage, he sailed with a fair wind 
towards the land; though he did it against his will, 
for he feared the ebb and flow of the tides. And, 
indeed, what he feared actually came to pass: the 


1 To Cyzicus. 
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п№оѓор, Novy дё, ore pnd адроби Ou XvOTjvas, 
ад, фӨў»а та фортіа awÜÉvra eis үй» Kal тёр 
EóXov rà пАєїста: ёЁ dv трітою Méufov cuptn- 
башємоу пєутукоутдрф птарісом т\єїр, бос avOpo- 
то cuvée TA avrà pupara фбеууореусіз, 
йтер TpóTepov атєүёүратто‘! dua $ тобто ye 
yvavat, ote тє оќ ёртадда йибратог opocOveis elev 
тоф АйдіоЧчуи èreivois, кай бт opopotey тӯ Bóyov 
Вастћєіа. 

"Adévra 87 tov ёт) 1000 т\оў» avactpépe èv 
$ тф тарат\Мф vicov єфидром Kat evdevdpov épij- 
pny (дута стреюсасӣдсі. сабеута бе eis THY Mav- 
povaíav, Suaépevov тоў XéufSovs теё) kopuaO fjvat 
arpós тди Bóyov kal avuSovXevew айтф TV vavao- 
Ма» émaveMaOat тайтту, ісудсси $ eis rávavría 
Tous díXovus iToTeivovras dófov, wn сирі тўи 
xopav everri9oUXevrov ємства, SayOeions map- 
одоо Tois &Ewbev émiotpatevew éÜÉXovauy. ws 
Ò етибєто Moye pèv Teptropevov éauTov ёті THY 
арадєгудєїсау раустоміау, čpy 5 éxteOno dpevov 
eis €pnunv tivda vijaov, $vyetv eis THY ‘Popaiwy 
érixpatrevav, какеїӨє» eis т» “IBnpiav бібрає 
там» бё KaTacKevacdpevoy строууймом TrÀoiov 
Kal MAKPOV пєутукбутором, Oc Te TQ pev TrEAaYI- 
eiv, тф дё пєгрбобвац THS ys, évÜEpevov уєфругка. 
épyaXeia xai omépparta kai оѓкоддроиѕ брийта!& 
проє Toy айтд> TepimXovr: Stavoovpevov, єї 


_ 1 бтеубуратто, Corais, for dxoyéyparra:; Meineke follow- 
ing. 
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ship ran aground,—though so gently that it was not . 
broken up all at once, and they succeeded in bringing 
safely to land the cargo and also most of the ship's 
timbers; and from these timbers he constructed a 
third boat about as large as a ship of fifty oars; and 
he continued his voyage, until he came to people 
who spoke the same words that he had made a list of 
on the former occasion ; and forthwith he learnt this, 
at least, that the men in that region belonged to the 
same nation as those other Ethiopians, and also that 
they were neighbours to the kingdom of Bogus. 
Accordingly, he abandoned the voyage to India and 
turned back ; and on the voyage along the coast, he 
espied and made note of an island that was well- 
watered and well-wooded but uninhabited. And 
when he reached Maurusia safely he disposed of his 
boats, travelled on foot to the court of Bogus, and 
advised him to take up this expedition on his own 
account; but the friends of Bogus prevailed to the 
contrary, inspiring in him the fear that Maurusia 
might in consequence be easily exposed to hostile 
intrigue if the way thither had once been pointed out 
to outsiders who wished to attack it. And when 
Eudoxus heard that he was being sent out, ostensibly, 
on the expedition as proposed by him, but in reality 
was going to be placed out on some desert island, he 
fled to the territory that was under Roman dominion, 
and thence crossed over to Iberia. And again he 
built a round ship and a long ship of fifty oars, his 
purpose being to keep to the open sea with his long 
ship and to explore the coast with the round ship. 
He put on board agricultural implements, seeds, and 
carpenters, and again set out with a view to the same 
circumnavigation ; his intention being, in case the 
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Bpaduvorto б rods, évOLaxeiuác at ті) проєскєџ- 
pévg viow, Kal aTe(pavra Kal dvedopevov TOUS 
картойс TeXécat TOV éyvoopévov é£ àpyfjs WAODY. 
5. Eyo Фу oiv, фтсї, péypt Sevpo! rhs Trepi 
tov Evdo£ov історіаз Hew: ті $ йстєром суу), 
tous ёк Гадєіроу xai тӯ IBnpias єйкоє eidévac. 
ёк sávTOv $) тойт» фпс! Seixvucbat, Ort. 7 
oikovpéyr KUKN@ тєрїррєїта& TQ okeava* 


ov yap pv Seapos TrepuBáXXeraa түтгеїрого, 
AAN és arreipeciny kéyvraw TO ptv ovrt шоре. 
(Miller, fr. iii, 281). 


Oavpaotos 0) катӣ парта ёттї» б Посєїматов, 
тду pev тод payou mepimhovv, ду 'HpakXeions 
elev, àudprvpov vopicas, Kal айтфу TOV ÛTÒ 
Nexo euj0évrov, ôv ‘Hpodotos історєї, то 
бё Bepyaiov дијүпиа тобто èv тістєюс̧ pépet 
тідєїз, єї0 йт айтоб пєтЛасиємою, elt dXXov 
пЛасдутоу тпістєувбу. tis yap т) т:даудттѕ 
vpórov pev THs karà Tov "Їубду пеєритєтеіає; 
0 yap 'Ара 8:0 комтоє потацоб бікти atevos 
ёсти Kal џракрӧѕ mevrarioytMovs Єті Totis? 
pupiois Tov atadious иёүр тод стӧратоѕ, кай 
тойтду oTevod тптаутатасію дутос" ойк єйкдє 
ойт Єва mov Tov TXoÜv Єуоутає eg TOY KONTOV 
паросіймає тойс "до? xarà пМамти (тё yap 
стєуд ATÒ тод осторатоѕ ÓgAccew euEdre тти 
пламти), ойт eie TOY KOATTOV ётіттдєс̧ катахӨєїс} 
Єт. mAdYNS HY профасіє kal àvéuov aoTdaTov. 
1 бєбро, Meineke inserts, after uéxp: ; C. Müller approving 


* rois, Cascorbi inserts, before uuplois ; following the usage 
of Strabo. C. Frick cites. 
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voyage should be delayed, to spend the winter on 
the island he had previously observed, to sow the 
seed, reap the harvest therefrom, and then finish the 
voyage which he had decided upon at the outset. 

5. * Now I,” says Poseidonius, “have traced the 
story of Eudoxus to this point, but what happened 
afterwards probably the people of Gades and Iberia 
know." So from all these indications he says it is 
shown that the ocean flows in a circle round the 
inhabited world: “For him no fetters of continent 
encompass ; but he pours forth his waters boundlessly, 
and nothing ever sullies their purity." ! Now 
Poseidonius is a wonderful fellow in all this; for 
although he considers as unsupported by testimony 
the story of the voyage of the Magus, which 
Heracleides told, and of the voyage even of the 
emissaries of Neco, of which Herodotus gives an 
account, he puts down as real evidence this Bergaean? 
story, though he either invented it himself or 
accepted it from others who were its inventors. For, 
in the first place, what plausibility is there in the 
* strange mischance " which the Indian tells about? 
Why, the Arabian Gulf is like a river in its narrow- 
ness, and it is about fifteen thousand stadia long up 
to its mouth, which, in its turn, is narrow throughout 
its entire length; and so it is not likely that the 
Indians who were voyaging outside this gulf were 
pushed out of their course into it by mistake (for its 
narrowness at its mouth would have shown their 
mistake), nor, if they sailed into the gulf on purpose, 
did they any longer have the excuse that they 
mistook their course or encountered inconstant 


! The authorship of these verses is unknown. 
2 See footnote, p. 172. 
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C 101 №уиф Te was перієїбо» йтаутас ámoXXvyuévovs ! 
сфӣѕ Tv évos; Tepuyevowevds TE TAS ikavós Hv 
povos KaTevOuvery тд TWAOtov ой puLKpoV ду, та ye 
тумкадта merdyn Siaipeyv Ovvápevov; tis Ò Т) 
ofupdbeva THs бгалеєктом, ad’ hs ixavos Hv пєїтаї 
Tov Bactréa, ws Ovvápevos тод тпЛоб кабл- 
yjoacOa; tis 9 9 aemáv TQ Evepyérg тби 
ToovTwy  kaÜmyeuóvov, HSn *wepitouévgs йто 
то\\ф>» Te тайт Oaratrns; б 0 ё) стордо- 
dópos ка} Өєюрӧѕ тфи Кибіктибу môs adels 
т> помру eis "ибойс émXew mas Se Єпістєйвт 
т\мкафтту xXpeiav; môs Ò émavw»w афагрєбєіз 
парта Tapa тї» ёмт{ба, Kal atTipwbeis ёт, peiCova 
érictevOn тараскєиђи Swpwv; Єтаріфу бе ка! 
mapevexOels eis тї» Aibioriav, Tivos хар 1) Tas 
6.aXékTovs атеурафето, 1) TO axpompepov Єтимва- 
veto тў adtddos побєи ékTécow; TO yap pabeiy 
бт ато Svcews TXeóvrov Fv vaudyiov, ovdevds 
ёреву bmráp£ew стиєїом, mel kal айтдо épeXXev 
amo Svcews тпАєїу катӣ THY Єтамобор. éMav 
Ò oiv eis “AreEdvdperav, dwpabels ws vevordi- 
сибиос поММа, TOS ойк вкомасвт, GAA xai 
тєријєг rovs vauKAHpovs SvamrvvOavopevos, 6euvüs 
dpa тб axpoTp@pov; 0 66 yvopicas ойу Üavpa- 


1 àwoAAvuévovs, Xylander, for woAouévovs; all editors, 
except Kramer, following; C. Müller approving. 
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winds. And how can it be that they permitted all 
their number to die of starvation with the exception 
of one man? And if he survived, how could he 
single-handed have guided the ship, which was not a 
small one, since at all events it could sail over open 
seas of so great extent? And how strange his 
speedy mastery of the Greek language, which 
enabled him to convince the king that he was 
competent to act as pilot of the expedition? And 
how strange Euergetes' scarcity of competent pilots, 
since the sea in that region was already known by 
many men? And as for that peace herald and sacred 
ambassador of the people of Cyzicus, how came he to 
abandon his native city and go sailing to India? 
And how did he come to be entrusted with so great 
an office? And although on his return everything 
was taken away from him, contrary to his expectation, 
and he was in disgrace, how did he come to be 
entrusted with a still greater equipment of presents? 
And when he returned from this second voyage and 
was driven out of his course to Ethiopia, why did he 
write down those lists of words, and why did he 
enquire from what source the beak of that fishing- 
smack had been cast ashore? For the discovery 
that this bit of wreckage had belonged to men who 
sailed from the west could have signified nothing, 
since he himself was to sail from the west on his . 
homeward voyage. And so, again, upon his return 
to Alexandria, when it was discovered that he had 
stolen much property, how is it that he was not 
punished, and that he even went about interviewing 
shipmasters, at the same time showing them the 
figure-head of the ship? And wasn’t the man that 
recognized the figure-head a wonderful fellow? And 
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/ e \ / 9 ГА M 
сто; 0 06 пістєйсас ov Üavuaciwrepos, каї 
з / / , \ 9 M , , 
кат ё\тіда то айту» ётамФь» eig THY оікєіаг, 
кад рєтошісцду ékeiÜev trovnadmevos eis Ta &Eo 
Ути; aN ойд ёр! dvev простфуратоє 
é& 'AXefavópeíae арафуєтвам, xal тафта vevo- 
сфісиќуф Васімкд ypnpata. ovdé ye XaDciv 
Фктєйсаута ёрєдёуєто, тосайт) dpovpá кє- 
&Xewnuévov тод Mpuévos Kal TOV arov ебобам, 
бот» xal viv ёт. Ouayuévovcav ёүрюшєу "eis 

, ^ ^ , / \ / 
Єтідпробутєс тӯ *AreEavdpeta тоў» ypovor, 

^ ^ € 
каїто тд viv Tord aveitat, ‘Pwpaiwy éxyóvrov: 
ai Васика} 66 dpovpal тоў) ?jcav mixporepat. 
érreton дё кай алтўрер eis rà Габегра каў vavTrnyn- 
odpevos ёте. Васак, kal? бгамивеутоє айтф 
^ 4 ^^ 

тод т\о{оу, пос èv ёрауттуђсато TpiTov ХЄцбом 
3 ^ 9 [А ^ \ / 4 e \ \ 
бу TH ёри; Tas бе TAEwY Tad Kal єйрфу то0ѕ 
е / з л/ ^ e / e ГА 3 
éaTrepiovs Аібіотає тойс ёфо ороу\@ттоис̧ ойк 
9 / 4 ` ес ^ е? ^ 
cpéxO0n байта» Tov ébie побу, ойто Yabvos 
фу mpos то фімеюбтромї, puxpov exew éXmíaas 
Хоєтбу TO AyvwoToVv, AAN афєіѕ тадта THs бій 


Bóyov vavotoMas Єтєдйшттє; піс È бура т?ру 


AáÜpa xaT avro) сурістарєупи ériBoudynv; ті 
^) le! [4 / е 9 ГА 

бе тодт jv тф Bóyo пАєомектпиа, б таудратоц 

apaviopos, é£óv ws йтотєрфаєвої; yvods 


1 гу, Cobet, for ФЕди Ли. 
2 kal, is retained against Corais and Meineke, who delete it. 
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wasn't the man that believed him a still more 
wonderful fellow—the man who on the strength of a 
hope of that sort returned to his home land, and then 
changed his home to the regions beyond the Pillars ? 
But it would not even have been permitted him to put 
to sea from Alexandria without a passport, least of all 
after he had stolen property belonging to the king. 
Neither could he have sailed out of the harbour 
secretly, since not only the harbour, but also all the 
other ways of issue from the city had always been 
kept closed under just as strong guard as I know is 
still kept up to this day (for 1 have lived a long time 
in Alexandria)—though at the present time, under 
Roman control, the watch is considerably relaxed: 
but under the kings, the guards were much more 
strict. And, again, when Eudoxus had sailed away 
to Gades, and in royal style had built himself ships 
and continued on his voyage, after his vessel had been 
wrecked, how could he have built a third boat in the 
desert? And how is it, when once more he put out 
to sea and found that those western Ethiopians spoke 
the same language as the eastern Ethiopians, that he 
was not eager to accomplish the rest of his voyage 
(inasmuch as he was so foolish in his eagerness for 
travels abroad, and since he had a good hope that 
the unexplored remainder of his voyage was but 
small)—but instead gave up all this and conceived a 
longing for the expedition that was to be carried out 
through the aid of Bogus? And how did he come to 
learn about the plot that was secretly framed against 
him? And what advantage could this have been to 
Bogus—I mean his causing the disappearance of the 
man when he might have dismissed him in other 
ways? But even if the man learned about the plot, 
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бе тђу émtBourAny TOS &pOn $vyov eis àc $aXets 
тӧтоиѕ; éxac Tov yàp TOV TOLOUTOYV ойк advvarov 
ре», алла хаћєтбу kai старі ушдиємор pera 
TÚXNS т1005° TQ Ò єйтууєїу adel avvéBawev, eis 
KivOUvovs кабістацемф avveyets. Tas б ойк 
ёбєісєу arrodpas tov Bóyov mAeiv там» пара 
т?» AtBinv avv тпараскєо) Svvapévn avvowicat 
уђсоу; 

Ой том») обу атомєйтєта: тадта TOv YlvOéov 
ка) Eùnpépov kai Avtidpdvous wevopatov. adr 
ékeivots uày сууүр@џил, тойт’ афто Єтитпдєйоусту, 
@omep тоф Üavparomotois" TQ Ò атодєект:кф kal 
філософо, oxedov 8ё Tt kal тєрї mpwreiwy aywvt- 
Couévo, tis àv cuyyvoin; тадта pev obv ойк єў. 

6. To бе éfaípsoÜau ті» уўу mote xai ібиата 
Aaufávew kai petaBoras Tas ёк тди aewuóv kal 
TOV üNXov TOV таратћаіоу, бса SinpiOunod- 
реба kai "eis, ópÜ s кєіта: Tap айтф' прос Ò 
кай тб тоб П^атороѕ ed rapatiOnow, бт бубе- 
yetar Kal us) WAdopa elvat TO пері THs vijaov THs 
"AtAavtisos, пері Hs éxeivos історйсаєї Yorwva 
$us. memrvopnévov тара тд» Айуиттіфу iepéwr, 
es vTápxovad Tore дфатабейт, TO uéyeÜos ойк 
ё\аттоу т}тєїрои* Kal тобто olera. BéXNrtov elvat 


1 The only direct reference extant in Plato to the truth or 
falsity of the story is made by Socrates to Critias: ‘‘ And 
what other narrative” (but t thi Atlantis story) ‘‘has the 
very great advantage of being a fact and not a fiction?” 
(Témaeus 26е.) 

? In Plato, one of the Egyptian priests is credited with 
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how could he have made his escape to. places of 
safety ? For, although there is nothing impossible 
in any escapes of that sort, yet every one of them is 
difficult and rarely made even with a streak of luck ; 
but Eudoxus is always attended by good luck, although 
he is placed in jeopardies one after another. And, 
again, after he had escaped from Bogus, why was he 
not afraid to sail once more along the coast of Libya 
when he had an outfit large enough to colonize an 
island ? 

Now, really, all this does not fall far short of 
the fabrications of Pytheas, Euhemerus and Anti- 
phanes. Those men, however, we can pardon for their 
fabrications—since they follow precisely this as their 
business—just as we pardon jugglers ; but who could 
pardon Poseidonius, master of demonstration and 
philosopher, whom we may almost call the claimant 
for first honours. So much, at least, is not well 
done by Poseidonius. 

6. On the other hand, he correctly sets down in 
his work the fact that the earth sometimes rises and 
undergoes settling processes, and undergoes changes 
that result from earthquakes and the other similar 
agencies, all of which I too have enumerated above. 
And on this point he does well to cite the statement 
of Plato that it is possible that the story about the 
island of Atlantis is not a fiction.! Concerning 
Atlantis Plato relates that Solon, after having made 
inquiry of the Egyptian priests, reported that Atlantis 
did once exist, but disappeared—an island no smaller 
in size than a continent 2; and Poseidonius thinks 
saying to Solon that Atlantis was larger than Libya and Asia 
put together, and that, as a result of violent earthquakes 


and floods, it sank beneath the sea in a single day and night 
(see Timaeus 24-25, and Critias 108 £, 113c). 
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Aéyew й) Store 0 TXácas avTHY 9)$áwocev, фо б 
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бете, «aiv, aro Hs Svcews єйбөт\оф»\ èv 
Toca)rTa4s pupidow ЄМ0огс ? àv eis "Iy6oss. 

7. Emıyerphoas бе оіт:йсдоаг тойс ойто Tas 
nteipous Otopíaavras, GANA us) TapadAnAos тіс) 
тф істиєріф, дг av uerdrov eEardrakets беї- 
куусдал wav тє Kal фитбу kal áépov, TOY pev TH 
kaTeNrvyuévg avvamTóvrov, тди 66 ті) Staxexav- 
pévg, dore otovel брас elvai tas nTelpous, 
avackevaler тами Kal ёр avarice: Sixns yiverat, 
ёта›б» палму THY obcav Staipecwv, Üeruciv 
Totovpevos THY ттт» прос ovdev ypýoipov? ai 
yap To.aDTaL батаёе& ойк ёк пророѓасѕ уіроутаї, 
кадатєр ovdé ai ката rà vn діафораі, офёё 
at о бідлекто, аА ката éerimtwow ка} cvv- 
TvXíav: ка} réyvar 0é* кай duvdpes Kat miT- 


1 єдвитлобу, Cobet, for Etpe vAévy ; Bernadakis, A. Vogel, 
approving. 
ZaGors, Corais, for Go: ; Cobet independently ; Berna- 
dakis, C. Miiller, A. Vogel, approving. 
3 хріісшом, Cobet, for xpnoluws. 
4 5, Corais, for re; Meineke following. 
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that it is better to put the matter in that way than 
to say of Atlantis: “Its inventor caused it to dis- 
appear, just as did the Poet the wall of the Achaeans."'! 
And Poseidonius also conjectures that the migration 
of the Cimbrians and their kinsfolk from their native 
country occurred as the result of an inundation of the 
sea that came on all of a sudden. And he suspects 
that the length of the inhabited world, being about 
seventy thousand stadia, is half of the entire circle 
on which it has been taken, so that, says he, if you 
sail from the west in a straight course you will reach 
India within the seventy thousand stadia. 

7. Then, after an attempt to find fault with those 
who divided the inhabited world into continents in 
the way they did,? instead of by certain circles 
parallel to the equator (through means of which they 
could have indicated variations in animals, plants, 
and climates, because some of these belong peculiarly 
to the frigid zone and others to the torrid zone), 
so that the continents would be practically zones, 
Poseidonius again revises his own plea and withdraws 
his indictment, in that he again approves of the pre- 
vailing division into three continents, and thus he 
makes the question a mere matter of argument with 
no useful end in view. For such a distribution of 
animals, plants, and climates as exists is not the result 
of design—just as the differences of race, or of 
language, are not, either—but rather of accident and 
chance. And again, as regards the various arts and 
faculties and institutions of mankind, most of them, 

! That is, Solon avoided the historical consequences of his 
fiction by sinking Atlantis, just as Homer did by making 
Poseidon and Apollo sweep away with a flood the wall built 


by the Achaeans in front of their ships (see Піаа 7. 433, 441, 
and 12. 1-33). ? See pp. 119 and 129. 
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kai ot ёт: éyyutépw @nBaior, алла, parrov eer: 
ottws ovdé BaBSvrwvios фї\бтофо duce ral 
Афуйтт оь, AAN doxnoe Kal Євєг kal татар тє 
kai Вофу apetas kai dXXov бор, où тото uóvov, 
GANA kal doxnoes подати б бё сиууєї тадта. 
ётса>фъ» 0 T?» тоайтти Siaiperw TeV түтєїрөүъ, 
ola уду сті, тарабейудать урта TQ Tovs "убойс 
tov Ai@iorwv баферєе» trav Фу tH Apin 
э / ^ 
evepvertépous yap elvai ral йттог бфесдає тӯ 
Enpacia тоў mepiéxovros: біб Kal “Opnpov mrávras 
Хбуоита AiBiorras Siva Oe eiv, 


e \ / € eed э [4 
ої pev бисорбуви ‘Trreplovos, oi Ò àvióvros* 
(Od. 1. 24) 
Краттта Ф, eiaáyovra thy érépav oikovuévmv, 
йи ойк olov" Ounpos, GovXevew йтобесєг xal eet, 
фт, petaypadew ойто. 
ђрёу atrepyopévou ‘Trrepiovos, 

olov ато тоў шестибрігой mepinhivovTtos. 
8. Протом uév оду oi трос Афуйтта Aibiores 
! Kpdrnra 5, Casaubon inserts ; Corais, Groskurd, Meineke, 
Forbiger, Tardieu, following ; Kramer, C. Müller, approving. 
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when once men have made a beginning, flourish in 
any latitude whatsoever and in certain instances even 
in spite of the latitude ; so that some local character- 
istics of a people come by nature, others by training 
and habit. For instance, it was not by nature that 
the Athenians were fond of letters, whereas the 
Lacedaemonians, and also the Thebans, who are still 
closer to the Athenians, were not so; but rather by 
habit. So, also, the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
are philosophers, not by nature, but by training and 
habit. And further, the excellent qualities of horses, 
cattle, and other animals, are the result, not merely 
of locality, but of training also. But Poseidonius 
confounds all this. And when he approves of such a 
division into three continents as is now accepted, he 
uses as an illustration the fact that the Indians differ 
from the Ethiopians of Libya, for the Indians are 
better developed physically and less parched by the 
dryness of the atmosphere. And, says he, that is 
the reason why Homer, in speaking of the Ethopians 
as a whole, divides them into two groups, “© some 
where Hyperion sets and some where he rises." 
But, says Poseidonius, Crates, in introducing into the 
discussion the question of a second inhabited world, 
about which Homer knows nothing, is a slave to a 
hypothesis, and, says Poseidonius, the passage in 
Homer should have been emended to read: “ both 
where Hyperion departs," meaning where he declines 
from the meridian. 

8. Now, in the first place, the Ethiopians that 
border on Egypt are themselves, also, divided into 


1 That is, his hypothesis that one division of the Ethio- 
pians lived south of the equator, on the other side of Oceanus 
(see pp. 117 Ё). 
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A 2 4 / € ^ \ / , 
7) éxeívos ypapew: ó 86 тодто pèv біаферєгу pnei, 
kpeirrov Ò ottas elvat petabeipar “ ди атєруо- 
ээ , . / e^ ^ ee 9 М 
pévov.” ті oiv Siadéper тодто той "туби бисо- 
pévou”; пбу yap TÒ тийна TO йто тод peonp- 
Bpwod mì Svow 80015 Kareita, кадатер Kal тд 
тод opifovtos фрикйкмоу Strep kal "Аратоє èr- 
onpatveTat, 
| Хі тєр axpat 
рістуортаі 001 тє kal аутомай aAAHANOL. 
(Arat. Phaen. 61) 


єї Ò ёт) ríe Kparnreiov ypadijs ойт ВЄмтооу, 
фтє Tis Kal ётї ths Арестаруєїом дєр. 
Тосаїта xai mpos IIoceióoviov: помла, yap ка} 
ёу тоў каб Exacta туууаиує THS просткойатя 
байтів, Goa yewypadixa’ бта è фисікотера, 
ётткєтгтёо> бу üXXous, ў 000 фромтіством" TroNV 


1 4, Corais deletes, before ёт: ; Meineke, Tardieu, follow- 
ing ; C. Müller approving. 
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two groups; for some of them live in Asia, others in 
Libya, though they differ in no respect from each 
other. And, in the second place, Homer divides 
the Ethiopians into two groups, not for this reason, 
namely, because he knew that the Indians were 
physically similar to the Ethiopians (for Homer 
probably did not know of the Indians at all, in view 
of the fact that even Euergetes himself, according 
to that story of Eudoxus, knew nothing about India, 
nor the voyage that leads thither), but rather on the 
basis of the division of which I have spoken above.? 
And in speaking on that subject I also expressed my 
opinion in regard to the reading proposed by Crates, 
namely, that it makes no difference whether we read 
the passage one way or the other? ; but Poseidonius 
says it does make a difference, and that it is better 
to emend the passage to read * both where Hyperion 
departs.” Now wherein does this differ from * both 
where Hyperion sets"? For the whole segment of 
the circle from the meridian to the setting is called 
* the setting," * just as the semi-circle of the horizon 
is so called. This is what Aratus means when he says: 
“There where the extremities of the west and of 
the east join with each other." And if the passage 
is better as Crates reads it, then one may say that it 
must also be better as Aristarchus reads it. 

So much for Poseidonius. For in my detailed 
discussions many of his views will meet with fitting 
criticism, so far as they relate to geography ; but so 
far as they relate to physics, I must inspect them 
elsewhere or else not consider them at all. For in 


1 See pp. 119 ff. and 129. 
2 See p. 129. З See p. 117. 
* That is, the west. 
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1 thv, A. Jacob inserts, before éuBaróv. 
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Poseidonius there is much inquiry into causes and 
. much imitating of Aristotle—precisely what our 
school! avoids, on account of the obscurity of the 
causes. 


IV 


1. Рогувгоз, іп his account of the geography of 
Europe, says he passes over the ancient geographers 
but examines the men who criticise them, namely, 
Dicaearchus, and Eratosthenes, who has written the 
most recent treatise on Geography ; and Pytheas, by 
whom many have been misled; for after asserting 
that he travelled over the whole of Britain that was 
accessible Pytheas reported that the coast-line of the 
island was more than forty thousand stadia, and 
added his story about Thule and about those regions 
in which there was no longer either land properly 
so-called, or sea, or air, but a kind of substance 
concreted from all these elements, resembling a 
sea-lungs 2—a thing in which, he says, the earth, 
the sea, and all the elements are held in suspension ; 
and this is a sort of bond to hold all together, which 
you can neither walk nor sail upon. Now, as for 
this thing that resembles the sea-lungs, he says that 
he saw it himself, but that all the rest he tells from 
hearsay. That, then, is the narrative of Pytheas, 
and to it he adds that on his return from those 
regions he visited the whole coast-line of Europe 
from Gades to the Tanais. 

2. Now Polybius says that, in the first place, it 
is incredible that a private individual—and a poor 

1 That is, the Stoic school of philosophy. Compare the 


same Greek phrase on p. 55; and ** our Zeno,” p. 151. 
2 An acaleph of the ctenophora. 
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1 That is, Hermes in his capacity as god of travel. 
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man too—could have travelled such distances by sea 
and by land; and that, though Eratosthenes was 
wholly at a loss whether he should believe these 
stories, nevertheless he has believed Pytheas' ac- 
count of Britain, and of the regions about Gades, 
and of Iberia; but he says it is far better to believe 
Euhemerus, the Messenian, than Pytheas. Euhe- 
merus, at all events, asserts that he sailed only to 
one country, Panchaea, whereas Pytheas asserts that 
he explored in person the whole northern region of 
Europe as far às the ends of the world—an assertion 
which no man would believe, not even if Hermes! 
made it. And as for Eratosthenes— adds Peseidenius 
—though he calls Euhemerus a Bergaean,? he be- 
lieves Pytheas, and that, too, though not even 
Dicaearchus believed him. Now that last remark, 
*though not even Dicaearchus believed him," is 
ridiculous; as if it were fitting for Eratesthenes to 
use as a standard the man against whom he himself 
directs so many criticisms. And I have already 
stated that Eratosthenes was ignorant concerning 
the western and northern parts of Europe. But 
while we must pardon Eratosthenes and Dicaear- 
chus, because they had not seen those regions with 
their own eyes, yet who could pardon Polybius and 
Poseidonius? Nay, it is precisely Polybius who 
characterises as “popular notions" the statements 
made by Eratosthenes and Dicaearchus in regard to 
the distances in those regions and many other 
regions, though he does not keep himself free from 
the error even where he criticises them. At any 
rate, when Dicaearchus estimates the distance from 


? That is, like Antiphanes, the notorious romancer of 
Berge, in Thrace ; see p. 173, and footnote. 
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птАєїстої pev бідсттиа алто Te Edpermns ёт! rv 
Augg» opoXoyetoÜa, Kata тд Tuppnyexoy méa- 
yos стадіюу ой TXetóvov 1) трісуєміоу, катӣ TÒ 
Lapdovioy ? 66 XaufBávew ovvaywynv. ANN вста, 
фтої, кай éxetvo Tpiryidiwv, mpoerAndOw б єті 
тоўто dicxtriwy oradiwy TÒ Tod комптоц Balos 
тоў xarà МарВора, os ду káÜeros amò THs кори- 
dis ёті ту» бао} тоб üufXvyevtov: дом о?у, 


1 rowdy, Corais suspects, after шкрф ; Groskurd deletes ; 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following ; C. Müller approving. 
2 Зарбдуюу, Meineke, for Зарбфуу, 


1 That is, the altitude of the triangle drawn from the 
vertex at Narbo to the base line; thus an allowance of 
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the Peloponnesus to the Pillars at ten thousand 
stadia, and from the Peloponnesus to the recess of 
the Adriatic Sea at more than this, and when, of 
the distance to the Pillars, he reckons the part up 
to the Strait of Sicily at three thousand stadia, so 
that the remaining distance—the part from the 
Strait to the Pillars—becomes seven thousand stadia, 
Polybius says that he will let pass the question 
whether the estimate of three thousand is correctly 
taken or not, but, as for the seven thousand stadia, he 
cannot let the estimate pass from either of two 
points of view, namely, whether you take the 
measure of the coast-line or of the line drawn 
through the middle of the open sea. For, says he, 
the coastline is very nearly like an obtuse angle, 
whose sides run respectively to the Strait and to 
the Pillars, and with Narbo as vertex ; hence a tri- 
angle is formed with a base that runs straight through 
the open sea and with sides that form the said angle, 
of which sides the one from the Strait to Narbo 
measures more than eleven thousand two hundred 
stadia, the other a little less than eight thousand 
stadia; and, besides, it is agreed that the maximum 
distance from Europe to Libya across the Tyrrhenian 
Sea is not more than three thousand stadia, whereas 
the distance is reduced if measured across the 
Sardinian Sea.. However, let it be granted, says 
Polybius, that the latter distance is also three 
thousand stadia, but let it be further assumed as 
a prior condition that the depth of the gulf opposite 
Narbo is two thousand stadia, the depth being, as it 
were, a perpendicular let fall from the vertex upon 
the base of the obtuse-angled triangle!; then, says 


1,000 stadia is made for the remaining distance to Libya, 
measured on the produced altitude. | 403 
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фтоір, ёк THs mardis perpijaeos, бт. 7) сйитаса 
тараМа » amo тоб Порбиоб ёт! Eras ёуутта 
йтєрёүє тс бід тоў merdyovs evOelas тєртако- 
оо oracios. TpoaTeÜÉvrov ёё тфу атд Tihs 
TleAorovynoou émi tov llopÜuóv tpicytrALov, oi 
сйитаютєс Ecovtat стадіог, айтої o ёт eUÜe(as, 
/ 

anrelous 7) GurXáatou Фу Aucalapxos ele: тт\єїди<$ 
бё Toórov тойс Єтпі Tov шиуду tov "Абріатікду 
Sejoet, uot, т.дёраг кат éxeivov. 

3. "АМ à філе Поморіє, pain tis dv, dorep 
тойтоо тод evoparos évapys Tapiornot Tov 
éXeyxov т) тпєїра E айтфу, фу elpneas avrós, 
2 / 9 / € / 
eis uév Лєукада ёк lleXorrovvijoov érrakooíovs, 
, ^ A У , 4 74 
бутєббєу 9 tovs Їсоує eis Kópkvpav, ка} там» 
бутєддєу eis Trà Керайта тойс їсоиѕ, xal èv 
6 ^ , M "I oL 1 э \ de ^ K 
e&ia eis тї» lamvóiav,! ато бё тфу Kepav- 
viov, Tv 'IXXupuc)v TapaMa» стабіфу éta- 
Kioxtdiwy éxatoy тпеєутікоута: obTOS kükeiva 

/ 4 э , 4 \ ^ / 
Утєйсрата éoTw аџфотєра, ка! 0 ДМікаїаруоє 
eime, TO ато Порӣџо? ётї Zrýras elvai стадіфу 
Єттакісуіміау, kai 0 ov Soxeis йтобєїбаї. бдо- 
AoryoDa t yap oí пАєїстог Xéyovres TO бій areXáryous 

ГА > / ^ N ^ 
pupioy elvat kai 0.0 yvMov, сирфаиєї дё тобто kal 


1 "Iamubíay, Jones, for “Iarvylay; Müller-Dübner suggest 
'Ierobíay ; see Groskurd's critical note on 6. 3. 10 (vol. i. 
p. 502). 


1 By computation the actual result is 436 stadia. 

2 By computation the actual result is 21,764 stadia. 

3 That is, more than 21,764 stadia; for Dicaearchus had 
reckoned the recess of the Adriatic to be farther away from 
the Peloponnesus than the Pillars were. 
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Polybius, it is clear from the principles of elementary 
geometry that the total length of the coast-line from 
_ the Strait to the Pillars exceeds the length of the 
straight line through the open sea by very nearly 
five hundred! stadia. And if to this we added the 
three thousand stadia from the Peloponnesus to the 
Strait, the sum total of the stadia, merely those 
measured on a straight line, will be more than 
double? the estimate given by Dicaearchus. And, 
according to Dicaearchus, says Polybius, it will be 
necessary to put the distance from the Pelopon- 
nesus to the recess of the Adriatic at more than this 
sum.? 

3. But, my dear Polybius, one might reply, just 
as the test based upon your own words makes evident 
the error of these false reckonings, namely, “ from 
the Peloponnesus to Leucas, seven hundred stadia ; 
from Leucas to Corcyra the same ; and, again, from 
Corcyra to the Ceraunian Mountains the same; and 
the Illyrian coast-line to Iapydia on your right hand 
side,* if you measure from the Ceraunian Mountains, 
six thousand one hundred and fifty stadia," so also 
those other reckonings are both false—both that 
made by Dicaearchus when he makes the distance 
from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars seven thousand 
stadia, and that which you think you have demon- 
strated ; for most men agree in saying that the 
distance measured straight across the Sea is twelve 
thousand stadia, and this estimate agrees with the 


* Polybius thus characterises the distance from the Cerau- 
nian Mountains to the head of the Adriatic Gulf—apparently 
disregarding the Istrian coast, just as does Strabo in 6. 3. 10. 
Iapydia was the name both of the country and the chief city 
the Іарудев, Strabo thinks Polybius’ estimate is too 
arge. 
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ті) іптофасє ті) тєрї тоў илүкои$ тй o.kovpévys. 
и&мста, yap elvai фас: pupiddev ётта* тойтоу 
бё то баперісу тийра то ато тоў 'Їттїкоў кбмтоц 
péxpi TOY йкраї тўѕ 'I8npías, йттєр бисракотата 
€oTl, ракрди атоћєітє TOV Tpuopvpiov. | avvrt- 
0éac. © ойтас' amò рег тоў lociuoÜü кбМтоу 
péxpi ths ‘Podias пєртакіс оис: ® одб ém 
Yarpeviov tis Kpyrns, Strep stù тд éQov йкрор, 
/ э ^ \ ^ / ^ d ^ 
xX/Movs* афтіїс дё Tie Kpyrns pcos wAeious ў 
Staxtrious Єті Кріоб рётотоу" бутєддєу © émi 
Iláxvvov tis XuxeAías тєтракіс 100$ Kal mevta- 
kociovs,? amò Пауйиси бе Єпі Порӣӯрду mre 
; хороо ё émi llopÜuóv mreiovs 
A / 9 \ / М › / э AN 
7) хои" eira то бїарца TO ётї Yrnras ато 
IIopÜno0 uvpiovs Ssoytrious® ато >тзу\Фь дё ёті 
Ta TeAevraia Tod ‘Tepod дакроттпріои тӯ I Bnpias 
/ e / \ ‚ ^ 
пері трт Моо. Kal й кабєто$ ёё ой каћ№ѕ 
y е \ , 9 A > A 
єїмрттаг, єйтер й uév NdpBov émi тод айтой 
парахмумоу суєбом ті рита TQ 0:0 Macca- 
Alas, abro тє тф Sid Bulavtiov, кадатєр xal 
"T 0 (4 de 6 \ ^ / Н і 
ттаруо$ TeieraL, 1) ta TOU тєМйүоиу$ єт 
^ > A > ^ \ ^ \ ^ € / 
тод avtod ёст: TQ бід, Порброй kal тӯѕ “Podias, 
3 \ ^ e / > / е ^ , ^ 
amo бё THs "Робіас eis Bulaytiov as av єті той 
avToÜ peonuBpivod xeuuévov apdoty тєрї mevra- 
кіс оис * вірйкасі стадіоиѕ" тодойтог yap àv 
elev кад of Ths eipmuévms xaÜérov. ётєї бе кай 


1 будикотата, Corais, for битшкотера; editors following. 
2 kal, Meineke deletes, before ётё ; C. Müller approving. 
3 bw xiAMovs, Gosselin, for rp«rxiMovs ; editors following. 


4 és, Madvig deletes, before єірлкас:, and punctuates as in 
the text. 
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opinion rendered in regard to the length of the 
inhabited world.! For they say that this length is 
about seventy thousand stadia, and that the western 
section thereof, that is, from the Gulf of Issus to the 
capes of [beria, which are the most westerly points, 
is a little less than thirty thousand stadia. They 
arrive at this result in the following way: From the 
Gulf of Issus to Rhodes the distance is five thousand 
stadia ; thence to Salmonium, which is the eastern 
Cape of Crete, one thousand stadia ; and the length 
of Crete itself, from Salmonium to Criumetopon, 
more than two thousand stadia; thence, from Criu- 
metopon to Pachynum in Sicily, four thousand five 
hundred stadia ; and from Pachynum to the Strait of 
Sicily, more than one thousand stadia ; then, the sea- 
passage from the Strait of Sicily to the Pillars, twelve 
thousand stadia ; and from the Pillars to the extreme 
end of the Sacred Cape? of Iberia, about three 
thousand stadia. And Polybius has not taken even 
his perpendicular properly, if it be true that Narbo 
is situated approximately on the same parallel as that 
which runs through Massilia and (as Hipparchus also 
believes) Massilia on the same as that through 
Byzantium, and that the line which runs through 
the open Sea is on the same parallel as that through 
the Strait and Rhodes, and that the distance from 
Rhodes to Byzantium has been estimated at about 
five thousand stadia on the assumption that both 
places lie on the same meridian ; for the perpendicular 
in question would also be five thousand stadia in 
length. But when they say that the longest passage 


1 ]. 4. 5. ? Cape St. Vincent. 
:8 For ‘‘parallels comprehended between parallels are 
equal,” 
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TÓ нбуєстоу біарра тоб тє\№ауоиѕ тойтоу TO ATÒ 
тії Едреяттє èm} Tv Л.В тєуталис Ме 
mov стадіоу №уоисі» ATO тод шууход то? l'aXa- 
тікод коМптоц, бокєї pot TremXavguévos №уєабдаг 
тодто, À том) THY Augógv катӣ тодто TO pépos 
ampovevey ! ёт thy üpkrov kal сиуаттє TO бід, 
TOV тту та ахміме. kal тобто ойк єй 
Aéyerat, TO тћсіор тй Zapõóvos THY Хеубвєї сам 
кадєтоу TeXevrüvr: ой yap таратмістог, алла 
T ONU бусрикотербу ott? тд барда тобто THs 
Zapbóvos, Xov 9 Xebóv TL длтоћацВауоу év TQ 
uera£i прос TO Харбоіф тб Avyva Tuv TréXaryos. 
каў Tfjs тараМає бе TH pnkn пєтАєдрастаї, 
Tv ovK ёті тособтбу ye. 

4. Eis бё Ta тоб "Ератоадеусиє впаморбої, Ta 
рёр eb, Ta бе | Xetpov Хбуви 1) éxeivos. ёё) "Твактв 
pév yap eis Коркирау тріакосіоиѕ єйтбуто$, 
arNelous not elvat tov Єууакосійу Ё Er- 
Sapvov бе eis OeacaXovíkeuav évvakoaiovs ато- 
Sóvros, TrAelovs TOV соу noi’ табта иёр 
eù. amò 0 Массаћаѕ ёп) Xtras №уоутоѕ 
єттакіс tALous, amo бё ILvprjvrs ЄЁакпо yiMovs, 
айтоє evel xetpov TAelous 7) évvakta y rious TOUS 
amo Массаћаҳ, à aro бё Пиртитє рикроу éAáTTOUS 
i) Октакис ҳои" ,бууитєра уар TNS arnGeias 
éxeivos єїрткєу. oi yàp viv oporoyovaty, єў TUS 
Tas TOV 00Qv ávopaMas UTOTELVOLTO, ш) неї бо 
тбу факат yov стадіюу elvat TO шђкоѕ тур 
ovpracav "ЇВтріа» алд Ilvpnuns бос тўс ёстє- 


1 троуєйеу, Cascorbi, for xpoovedey; A. Vogel, C. Frick, 
approving. 
éort, Madvig, for elvas, 
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across this sea from Europe to Libya, reckoned from 
the head of the Galatic Gulf, is approximately five 
thousand stadia, it seems to me that they make an 
_ erroneous statement, or else that in that region 
Libya projects far to the north and reaches the 
parallel that runs through the Pillars. And Polybius 
is again not right when he says that the perpendicular 
in question ends near Sardinia; for the line of this 
sea-passage is nowhere near Sardinia, but much farther 
west, leaving between it and Sardinia not only the 
Sardinian Sea, but almost the whole of the Ligurian 
Sea as well. And Polybius has exaggerated the length 
of the seaboard also, only in a lesser degree. 

4. Next in order, Polybius proceeds to correct the 
errors of Eratosthenes ; sometimes rightly, but some- 
times he is even more in error than Eratosthenes. 
For instance, when Eratosthenes estimates the 
distance from Ithaca to Corcyra at three hundred 
stadia, Polybius says it is more than nine hundred; 
when Eratosthenes gives the distance from Epi- 
damnus to Thessalonica as nine hundred stadia, 
Polybius says more than two thousand ; and in these 
cases Polybius is right. But when Eratosthenes 
says the distance from Massilia to the Pillars is 
seven thousand stadia and from the Pyrenees to the 
Pillars six thousand stadia, Polybius himself makes a 
greater error in giving the distance from Massilia as 
more than nine thousand stadia and that from the 
Pyrenees a little less than eight thousand stadia; 
for Eratosthenes' estimates are nearer the truth. 
Indeed, modern authorities agree that if one cut off 
an allowance for the irregular windings of the roads, 
the whole of Iberia is not more than six thousand 
stadia in length from the Pyrenees to its western 
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piov TXevpás. 0 Ф avtov tov Tdyov motapòv 
oKTaKtaxtrioy тівтог TO piros amò THY птуйс 
реурь Tov éxBoror, ой 01 rov TÒ aov тоїѕ TKOALO- 
paciv (ov yap уєфурафікди тобто), AAN ёт 
evOetas Xéyov, kaitoi ye amò Порту ai тод 
Тауои птуаї mréov Siéyovaow À ои стадіоцс. 
паму бе тодто èv òps aTropaiveTat, St агуроєї 
тё 'I8npwà б "Ератосбете, xal ббт wept айтӣс 
éo@ mov Ta шаудиєма atropaiverau Ss ye péype 


I'aóe(pov йто ГаМлатфи tepioxeicOar hoas, 


\ у 3 ^ з ` / A , / 
Ta Єваобєу adrijs, єї ye тд трд дусу Ths Коро- 
ans péexpt Гадєірау éyovow  éketvot, тойтФу 
Фкхадбиємос xarà thv тї "ІВпріає періодом TOv 
l'axaràv otédapod péuvynrat. 

5. То re иўко$ ths Eùpømns бт éXatrov ёсті 
тоў cvváuóe ths te Л:Вуѕ kal tis "Асіає 
ёкӨєї , ойк GpOas THY сфуюритім тошєїтал* TO цем 
yàp стора тд ката XT5Xas фтоір, бт катӣ тт» 
ionpepwhnv Svow Єстіу, б бё Távais pet ато 
Oepuvns аратоћ№с̧" Фматтодтаї 0) ToD сурашфа 
шікоцс TQ perak тӯѕ Üepwijs àvaroXie kal Ths 
ionuepivns’ тобто yap 7) Acia mpodkapBdver трд< 
THY істиєріуду аратоћ№ђу To) трӧѕ TAS йрктоує 
?шкукМоу. хорі yap TOD Trep.a keXoUs èv прау- 

1 The Don. 

? Polybius’ abstruse comparison of the length of Europe 
with that of Libya and Asia combined is not extant, but his 
general method is clear enough. Draw a line (РР?) parallel 
to the equator from the Pillars to the eastern coast of India 
—that is, at about 364° latitude. On this line as a chord 
describe a semicircle which will have for diameter a line 
(00') drawn on the equator. From some point (A) west of 
Asia on the chord (Strabo says in §7 below that this point is 
a variable) draw a line to the outlet (T) of the Tanais River; 
produce this line in a north-easterly direction along the 
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side. But Polybius reckons the river Tagus alone at 
eight thousand stadia in length from its source to its 
mouth—without reckoning in the windings of the 
river, of course (for this is a thing geography does 
not do)—but estimating the distance on a straight 
line. And yet from the Pyrenees the sources of the 
Tagus are more than one thousand stadia distant. 
On the other hand, Polybius is right when he asserts 
that Eratosthenes is ignorant of the geography of 
Iberia, that is, for the reason that he sometimes makes 
conflicting statements ; at any rate, after he has said 
that the exterior coast of Iberia as far as Gades is 
inhabited by Gauls—if they really hold the western 
regions of Europe as far as Gades—he forgets that 
statement and nowhere mentions the Gauls in his 
description of Iberia. 

5. Again, when Polybius sets forth that the length 
of Europe is less than the combined length of Iberia 
and Asia, he does not make his comparison 
correctly. The outlet at the Pillars, he says, is in 
the equinoctial west, whereas the Tanais! flows from 
the summer rising of the sun, and therefore Europe 
is less in length than the combined length of Libya 
and Asia by the space between the summer sunrise 
and the equinoctial sunrise; for Asia has a prior 
claim to this space of the northern semicircle that 
lies toward the equinoctial sunrise.? Indeed, apart 


course of the river to the source (7") of it (but the source is 
unexplored); then produce the river-line (T'7") to the cir- 
cumference at S, which may represent the summer rising. 
Drop a perpendicular (7"B) upon the chord PP’. Then we 
have а segment ( В7"5Р') of the semicircle, which belongs to 
Asia (but we are compelled to fix 7" and B inaccurately, 
inasmuch as the source of the Tanais was unexplored). 
According to Polybius, Europe is less in length than Libya 
and Asia combined by the line BP’ (which is a variable). 
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расту evatrodotoss Kal Weddds ётть TO ато Üepuijs 
avatorns Tov Tdvaiy peiv: йтаутєс yap ot čp- 
тео TOV тотоу ATO TOV apKTwV фе aav eis 
T)v Mati, óc Te TA стората тоў потаройд каї 
тд Tí] Машфтбо$ kal айтду тду потарду, ёф 
бео» yvopiuós встіу, ёті тод айтод peonuBp.ivod 
кєѓсӨси. 
6. Ойк аёо бё №уоу oitives! єїтом атд 
TÓV ката tov "laTrpov тотоу айтду Tas dpyàs 
ew Kal amò THS éotrépas, ойк ёудоџлӨєртєѕ os 
рєтаёо ó 'lópas xai Bopvoĝévns xai “Trans, 
peydXou тоташо{, péovow eis tov Ilóvrov, ò ем 
TQ “Істрф vrapáXXgXos, oi 66 TQ Tavdids ойтє бе 
тод Тора тфу ттуу kaTwTTevuévov, ойтє тод 
Ворос ёрои, ойтє? тоб “Тташо$, том) ди єй) 
остбтєра Ta ёкєірдр арктікфтєра" боб! o 
б éxelvwv Gyov tov Tavaiv, eit ётістрёфоу йт 
avtav єті т» Maii? (ai yap éxBoral davepas 
ду то тротаркт{о$ uépeat THS Миллс SeixvuvTat, 
Kal тойто TOÍS éwOtvwrdros), TAaGTOS dv TIS 
єї Kal amépavros Aoyos. œs Ò abros àmépavros 
каў б бід тоб Kavkácov mpos dpxtov $jcas реї», 
elr émiatpédery eis тт» Martev: elpntar yap 
Kal TOUTO. ато цёуто THS avaToANs ойбєїс єїрткє 
THY plow Kal yap ei ёрре ойто, ойк àv vmrev- 


1 oftives єЇтоу for tives єЇжому of цу; so Ino; Siebenkees, 
Corais, following. 

? ore... ore, Corais, for ойд... ob8¢; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 

3 ушу тфу Tdvaiv, elr’ етістрефоу ёт’ айтбу ёж) ry Мати», 
Sterrett, for &ywy èr) thy Мату tov Távaiy, eli! ёжістрёфои 
èr’ abrhy. 
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from the abstruseness which characterises Polybius 
when he is discussing matters that are easy of explan- 
ation, his statement that the Tanais flows from the 
summer rising of the sun is also false; for all who 
are acquainted with those regions say that the Tanais 
flows from the north into Lake Maeotis, and in such 
wise that the mouth of the river, the mouth of Lake 
Maeotis, and the course of the Tanais itself, so far as 
it has been explored, all lie on the same meridian. 

6. Unworthy of mention are those writers who 
have stated that the Tanais rises in the regions on 
the Ister! and flows from the west, because they 
have not reflected that the Tyras,? the Borysthenes,’ 
and the Hypanis,‘ all large rivers, flow between those 
two rivers into the Pontus, one of them parallel to 
the Ister and the others parallel to the Tanais. And 
since neither the sources of the Tyras, nor of the 
Borysthenes, nor of the Hypanis, have been explored, 
the regions that are farther north than they would 
be far less known ; and therefore the argument that 
conducts the Tanais through those regions and then 
makes it turn from them to the Maeotis Lake (for 
the mouths of the Tanais are obviously to be seen 
in the most northerly parts of the Lake, which are 
also the most easterly parts)—such an argument, I 
say, would be false and inconclusive. Equally incon- 
clusive is the argument that the Tanais flows through 
the Caucasus towards the north and then turns and 
flows into Lake Maeotis ; for this statement has also 
been made. However, no one has stated that the 
Tanais flows from the east; for if it flowed from the 
east the more accomplished geographers would not 


! The Danube. ? 'The Dniester. 
3 The Dnieper. 4 The Bog. 
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1 тий Ti, Tyrwhitt, for rufjuari ; Müller-Dübner, Meineke, 
following. 

? 28:4фора, Kramer, for d:apopdy (ойк #ҳоута?); A. Vogel 
approving. 
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be asserting that it flows in a direction contrary to, 
and in a sense diametrically opposed to, that of the 
Nile—meaning that the courses of the two rivers 
are on the same meridian or else on meridians that 
lie close to each other.! 

7. The measurement of the length of the inhabited 
world is made along a line parallel to the equator, 
because the inhabited world, in its length, stretches 
in the same way the equator does; and in the same 
way, therefore, we must take as the length of each 
of the continents the space that lies between two 
meridians. Again, the measure employed for these 
lengths is that by stadia; and we seek to discover 
the number of the stadia either by travelling through 
the continents themselves, or else along the roads or 
‘waterways parallel to them. But Polybius abandons 
this method and introduces something new, namely, 
a certain segment of the northern semicircle, which 
lies between the summer sunrise and the equinoctial 
sunrise. But no one employs rules and measures 
that are variable for things that are non-variable, 
nor reckonings that are made relative to one position 
or another for things that are absolute and unchang- 
ing. Now while the term “length” is non-variable 
and absolute, **equinoctial rising” and “setting” and, 
in the same way, “summer sunrise" and Є winter 
sunrise," are not absolute, but relative to our indi- 
vidual positions ; and if we shift our position to dif- 
ferent points, the positions of sunset and sunrise, 
whether equinoctial or solstitial, are different, but 
the length of the continent remains the same. 


.. Therefore, while it is not out of place to make the 


Tanais and the Nile limits of continents, it is some- 
1 Compare 11. 2. 2, 
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thing new to use the summer, or the equinoctial, 
sunrise for this purpose. 

8. Since Europe runs out into several promontories, 
Polybius’ account of them is better than that of Era- 
tosthenes, but it is still inadequate. For Eratosthenes 
spoke of only three promontories:! first, the pro- 
montory that juts down to the Pillars, on which is 
Iberia; secondly, that to the Strait of Sicily, on 
which is Italy; and, thirdly, that which ends at 
Cape Malea, on which are all the nations that dwell 
between the Adriatic, the Euxine, and the Tanais. 
But Polybius explains the first two promontories in 
the same way and then makes a third of the pro- 
montory which ends at Cape Malea and Sunium, on 
which are all Greece, and Illyria, and certain parts 
of Thrace, and a fourth of the Thracian Chersonese, 
where the strait between Sestus and Abydus is, in- 
habited by Thracians; and still a fifth of the pro- 
montory in the region of the Cimmerian Bosporus 
and of the mouth of Lake Maeotis. Now we must 
grant the first two, because they are encompassed 
by simple gulfs: one of them, by the gulf that lies 
between Calpe and the Sacred Cape (the gulf on 
which Gades is situated) and also by that portion of 
the sea that lies between the Pillars and Sicily ; the 
other, by the last-mentioned sea and the Adriatic— 
although, of course, the promontory of Iapygia, since 
it thrusts itself forward on the side and thus makes 
Italy have two crests, presents a sort of contradiction 
to my statement; but the remaining three promon- 
tories, which still more clearly are complex and com- 
posed of many members, require further division. 
Likewise, also, the division of Europe into six parts 


1 See 2. 1. 40. 
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is open to similar objection, since it has been made 
in accordance with the promontories. However, in 
my detailed account I shall make the suitable cor- 
rections, not only of these mistakes, but also of all 
the other serious mistakes that Polybius has made, 
both in the matter of Europe and in his circuit of 
Libya. But, for the present, I shall rest satisfied with 
what Ihave here said in criticism of my predecessors 
—that is, of so many of them as I have thought 
would, if cited, make enough witnesses to prove that 
I too am justified in having undertaken to treat this 
same subject, since it stands in need of so much 
correction and addition. 


V 


1. Since the taking in hand of my proposed task 
naturally follows the criticisms of my predecessors, let 
me make a second beginning by saying that the person 
who attempts to write an account of the countries 
of the earth must take many of the physical and 
mathematical principles as hypotheses and elaborate 
his whole treatise with reference to their intent and 
authority. For, as I have already said,! no architect 
or engineer would be competent even to fix the site 
of a house or a city properly if he had no conception 
beforehand of * climata" and of the celestial phe- 
nomena, and of geometrical figures and magnitudes 
and heat and cold and other such things—much less 
a person who would fix positions for-the whole of the 
inhabited world. For the mere drawing on one and 
the same plane surface of Iberia and India and the 


1 Page 25. 
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1 4, Corais, for xal before bdevwv ; Meineke following ; 
C. Müller approving. 
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countries that lie between them and, in spite of its 
being a plane surface, the plotting of the sun's 
position at its settings, risings, and in meridian, as 
though these positions were fixed for all the people 
of the world—merely this exercise gives to the man 
who has previously conceived of the arrangement 
and movement of the celestial bodies and grasped 
the fact that the true surface of the earth is spherical 
but that it is depicted for the moment as a plane 
surface for the convenience of the eye—merely this 
exercise, I say, gives to that man instruction that is 
truly geographical, but to the man not thus qualified 
it does not. Indeed, the case is not the same with 
us when we are dealing with geography as it is when 
we are travelling over great plains (those of Babylonia, 
for example) or over the sea: then all that is in front 
of us and behind us and on either side of us is presented 
to our minds as a plane surface and offers no varying 
aspects with reference to the celestial bodies or the 
movements or the positions of the sun and the other 
stars relatively to us; but when we are dealing with 
geographythe like partsmustnever presentthemselves 
to our minds in that way. The sailor on the open sea, 
or the man who travels through a level country, is 
guided by certain popular notions (and these notions 
impel not only the uneducated man but the man of 
affairs as well to act in the self-same way), because he 
is unfamiliar with the heavenly bodies and ignorant 
of the varying aspects of things with reference to 
them. For he sees the sun rise, pass the meridian, 
and set, but how it comes about he does not con- 
sider; for, indeed, such knowledge is not useful to 
him with reference to the task before him, any more 
than it is useful for him to know whether or not his 
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6ótev 9 Фу; Cobet, A. Vogel, approving. 


2 arv and abrais, Corais, for abraéy and aùraîs ; Groskurd, 
Meineke, Forbiger, Tardieu, following; C. Müller approving. 


1 That is, a kind of ‘‘ supreme excellence." Plutarch says 
that the Stoics recognized three ‘‘supreme excellences ” 
(Arctai) among the sciences—namely, physics, ethics, and 
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body stands parallel to that of his neighbour. But 
perhaps he does consider these matters, and yet 
holds opinions opposed to the principles of mathe- 
matics—just as the natives of any given place do; 
for a man's place occasions such blunders. But the 
geographer does not write for the native of any par- 
ticular place, nor yet does he write for the man of 
affairs of the kind who has paid no attention to the 
mathematical sciences properly so-called; nor, to be 
sure, does he write for the harvest-hand or the ditch- 
digger, but for the man who can be persuaded that 
the earth as a whole is such as the mathematicians 
represent it to be, and also all that relates to such 
an hypothesis. And the geographer urges upon his 
students that they first master those principles and 
then consider the subsequent problems ; for, he 
declares, he will speak only of the results which follow 
from those principles; and hence his students will 
the more unerringly make the application of his 
teachings if they listen as mathematicians ; but he 
refuses to teach geography to persons not thus 
qualified. 

2. Now as for the matters which he regards as 
fundamental principles of his science, the geographer 
must rely upon the geometricians who have measured 
the earth as a whole; and in their turn the geome- 
tricians must rely upon the astronomers; and again 
the astronomers upon the physicists. Physics is a 
kind of Arete}; and by Aretai they mean those 
sciences that postulate nothing but depend upon 
themselves, and contain within themselves their own 


logic ; and that they regarded all three as the expedient arts 
for the exercise of philosophy in the acquirement of know- 
ledge—which is wisdom. 
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principles as well as the proofs thereof. Now what 
we are taught by the physicists is as follows: The 
universe and the heavens are sphere-shaped. The 
tendency of the bodies that have weight is towards 
the centre. And, having taken its position about 
this centre, the earth is spherically concentric with 
the heavens, and it is motionless as is also the axis 
through it, which axis extends also through the 
centre of the heavens. The heavens revolve round 
both the earth and its axis from east to west; and 
along with the heavens revolve the fixed stars, with 
the same rapidity as the vault of the heavens. Now 
the fixed stars move along parallel circles, and the 
best known parallel circles are the equator, the two 
tropics, and the arctic circles; whereas the planets . 
and the sun and the moon move along certain oblique 
circles whose positions lie in the zodiac. Now the 
astronomers first accept these principles, either in 
whole or in part, and then work out the subsequent 
problems, namely, the movements of the heavenly 
bodies, their revolutions, their eclipses, their sizes, their 
respective distances, and a host of other things. And, 
in the same way, the geometricians, in measuring the 
earth as a whole, adhere to the doctrines of the phy- 


, Sicists and the astronomers, and, in their turn, the 


geographers adhere to those of the geometricians. 

9. Thus we must take as an hypothesis that the 
heavens have five zones, and that the earth also has 
five zones, and that the terrestrial zones have the 
same names as the celestial zones (I have already 
stated the reasons for this division into zones!). The 
limits of the zones can be defined by circles drawn 
on both sides of the equator and parallel to it, 


1 See 2. 3. 1. 
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TOv йрютікфу, тар ols вісі дрютької, Guopitovauv 
^ ` ^ ^ 
opwvepous ! rois dvo тойс ёт! yis поодитєѕ, Kar 
/ ^ ^ 
TOUS ёкйстоіѕ йтотпіттоутас. тод È ionpepivoð 
Siva Téuvovros tov бМоу o)pavóv, kal THY yiv 
avaykn Starpeto Oar отд Tod бу айті) ionpepwod. 
^ ^ / ^ 
кахеўта бё TOV Hutodatpiwy ékárepov TV тє 
э 4 ^ э ^ М / \ 
ovpavioy kai ту ёт) ys то uév Вдрєор, тд ёё 
votiov: ойто бе Kal ths Staxexavpévns отд ToU 
, ^ 4 e $ / ` \ м 
афтод kÜkXov diva Ouupovuévgs тд pèv вата 
Вдрєюм афтіїє uépos, то ёё votiov. Sirov Ф Ore 
каў trav evxpdtov wvv т) uév Etat Bopetos, 1) 
0 votios, opavipas TQ Hutohaipio Фу $ єсть. 
каХєїта: 66 Ворєоу uév ршафаіѓріор TÒ тӯр єй- 
кратор Фкєїути Tepiéyov бу й ато тўс аратоћ 
Влєтоюті ётї т» dvow Фу бєйїй pe éotw ò 
4 3 , ^ э є з / A э Ф \ 
TONOS, Єу арістєрӣ Ò 0 ionpepwós, Ñ Фу à трд< 
1 dpmvdmous, Corais, for óuwvúuws ; Groskurd following. 
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namely, by two circles which enclose the torrid zone, 
and by two others, following upon these, which form 
the two temperate zones next to the torrid zone and 
the two frigid zones next to the temperate zones. 
Beneath each of the celestial circles falls the cor- 
responding terrestrial circle which bears the same 
name: and, in like manner, beneath the celestial 
zone, the terrestrial zone. Now they call * temper- 
ate" the zones that can be inhabited ; the others 
they call uninhabitable, the one on account of the 
heat, and the other two on account of the cold. 
They proceed in the same manner with reference 
to the tropic and the arctic circles (that is, in countries 
that admit of arctic circles1): they define their limits 
by giving the terrestrial circles the same names ы 
the celestial—and thus they define all the terrestria 

circles that fall beneath the several celestial circles. 
Since the celestial equator cuts the whole heavens 
in two, the earth also must of necessity be cut in 
two by the terrestrial equator. Of the two hemi- 
spheres—I refer to the two celestial as well as the 
two terrestrial hemispheres— one is called “the 
northern hemisphere" and the other * the southern 
hemisphere " ; so also, since the torrid zone is cut in 
two by the same circle, the one part of it will be the 
northern and the other the southern. It is clear that, 
of the temperate zones also, the one will be northern 
and the other southern, each bearing the name 
of the hemisphere in which it lies. That hemisphere 
is called * northern hemisphere" which contains that 
temperate zone in which, as you look from the east 
to the west, the pole is on your right hand and the 
equator on your left, or in which, as you look towards 


1 See 2. 2. 2 and footnote. 
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peonuppiav Brétrovow бу бєйїй pév Єсть vous, 
Фу aptotepa $ avatorn, vóriov dé тд ёрартіоѕ 
éyov' ware ÓfjXov Stet jets eopev ev датёрф тфу 
ђшасфагріор, кад TQ Ворєіф ye, ё audorépois 8 
ойу, olov тє. 

рёссф yap peyáXou потарої, 

"Окєагос иё трфта, (04. 11. 157) 
ётєгта 7) Staxexavpéevn. ойтє бе wKeavos Фу uéaq 
тії каб’ Huds oikovuévns éa Ti Ttéuvav Nv, ойт" 
оду Staxexavpévov ywpiov: ovdé 67) pépos aüTijs 
єйрієкєтаї Toile к\Мрасі Ùmevavtlws Eyov Tois 
XexÜciatv Фу тӯ Ворєіф єйкратф. 

4. Aaßàw оду tad? 0 yewpérpns, тросуртса- 
pevos Tois yvwpovikois Kal тоў ЛМогс! тоф отд 
тод астророшко? Serxvupévors, бу ols of тє тарам- 
Anor TQ істиєріф єйріскоутаї oi каб’ ёкістти 
THY OlKNOW Kat оќ прос орбас TÉuvovTes TOUTOUS, 
урафоџєрог бе бід, TOV TONOV, karaperpet THY цем 
oikýoipov éuBatevorv, тўи © dXXqv ёк TOD Ждуви 
тор апостӣсєоу. ойто © йу єйріског, посо» àv 
ein TO amò тоб істиєрод péxpt TrÓXov, бтєр 
ёст} тєтарттидріоу тод peyiorou kÜkXov тӣѕ ү?ѕ` 
éywv бе тобто бує каў тд тєтратМаєоу айто?, 
тодйто Ò Eat 7) пеєрішєтроє THS ys. Ф@стєр oiv 
0 èv THY уй» avapEeTpaV парӣ TOD астророройи- 
Tos éXaBe Tas apyds, 0 $ dotpovopos пара тод 
фисикой, Tov айтду тротпом xp?) kai тду уєюурафоу 

1 The words tots yvwpovixoîs ка) rots &AAots Were omitted 
by Kramer and Meineke without comment. 
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the south, the west is on your right hand and the 
east on your left; and that hemisphere is called 
* southern hemisphere," in which the opposite is 
true; and hence it is clear that we are in one of the 
two hemispheres (that is, of course, in the northern), 
and that it is impossible for us to be in both. “ Be- 
tween them are great rivers; first, Oceanus", and 
then the torrid zone. But neither is there an Oceanus 
in the centre of our whole inhabited world, cleaving 
the whole of it, nor, to be sure, is there a torrid spot 
in it; nor yet, indeed, is there a portion of it to 
be found whose * climata " are opposite to the 
* climata"! which I have given for the northern 
temperate zone.? 

4. By accepting these principles, then, and also by 
making use of the sun-dial and the other helps given 
him by the astronomer—by means of which are found, 
for the several inhabited locaiities, both the circles 
that are parallel to the equator and the circles that 
cut the former at right angles, the latter being 
drawn through the poles — the geometrician can 
measure the inhabited portion of the earth by visit- 
ing it and the rest of the earth by his calculation 
of the intervals. In this way he can find the dis- 
tance from the equator to the pole, which is a fourth 
part of the earth's largest circle; and when he has 
this distance, he multiplies it by four; and this is 
the circumference of the earth. Accordingly, just 
as the man who measures the earth gets his principles 
from the astronomer and the astronomer his from 
the physicist, so, too, the geographer must in the 


1 See footnote 2, page 22. 
2 If such were the case, such a portion would have to fall 
within the southern hemisphere. 
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mapa той àvapeuerpukóTos GAnY THY үй» opun- 
Oévta, TioTeUcavra тойтф ка} ols émíoTevaecv 
obros, mpatov pev ёкӨёсӨа THY оікоцибупу каб" 
Has, Toon TLS Kal mola TO суйра Kal THY icu 
oia ёсті kai mas Éyovca mpos THY бЛти yr 
iStov yap TOU yewypadou robro: ётєта тєрї тфу 
каб ёкаста TOV тє KaTa уў» Kal TOV ката, 
ÓáXarrav тоијсасдаг Tov tpocnKovta Xówyov, 
mapacņnpatvópevov бта pn ikavas elpntat тої 
про иф» то ÁMOTA тпєтістєиџёрогЅ арістогс 
yeyovévat пері таўта.. 

5. "Тпокєісво 0) сфагроє:0)с їй үй ov TH 
бахаттт, kai! ціа» kai туди avT?)v émrupdveay 
іс уооса Toís пє\йүєс:. сиукріятотто yap av TO 
éféyov tis ys dv TQ тдсойтеф ueyéÜe, рикрдъ» би 
kal XavÜdvew Ovváyevov, orte TO сфахроєгбез Єті 
тойтау ойу ws av ёк Tópvov dapév, ovd as 0 
yewméeTpns Tpos Xóyov, GANA прос alcOnow, kal 
таёти тауутєрау. моєісва ù rrevrátovos, Kal 0 
ionpeptvos TeTaypévos èv AUTH KUKAOS, Kal ANOS 
тойтф параћл\ау\оѕ, opitov THY KaTeuypéevny èv 
TQ Bopeip Присфагріф, кад бій TOV TÓXeYV TIS 
Teuvov тоўтоу$ прос 0pÜds. Tov 03) Bopelov hpi- 
сфогріоу бйо vrepiéyovros тєтартпидріа TS үд, 
й то 0 ionpeptvds прос Tov бід, TOV TÓNOV, ÈV 

1 kal, Groskurd inserts, before play. 
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same way first take his point of departure from the 
man who has measured the earth as a whole, having 
confidence in him and in those in whom he, in his turn, 
had confidence, and then explain, in the first instance, 
our inhabited world—its size, shape, and character, 
and its relations to the earth as a whole; for this is 
the peculiar task of the geographer. Then, secondly, 
he must discuss in a fitting manner the several parts 
of the inhabited world, both land and sea, noting in 
passing wherein the subject has been treated in- 
adequately by those of our predecessors whom we 
have believed to be the best authorities on these 
matters. 

5. Now let us take as hypothesis that the earth 
together with the sea is sphere-shaped and that the 
surface of the earth is one and the same with that 
of the high seas; for the elevations on the earth’s 
surface would disappear from consideration, because 
they are small in comparison with the great size of 
the earth and admit of being overlooked ; and so we 
use * sphere-shaped " for figures of this kind, not as 
though they were turned on a lathe, nor yet as the 
geometrician uses the sphere for demonstration, but 
as an aid to our conception of the earth—and that, 
too, a rather rough conception. Now let us conceive 
of a sphere with five zones, and let the equator be 
drawn as a circle upon that sphere, and let a second 
circle be drawn parallel thereto, bounding the frigid 
zone in the northern hemisphere, and let a third 
circle be drawn through the poles, cutting the other 
two circles at right angles. Then, since the north- 
ern hemisphere contains two-fourths of the earth, 
which are formed by the equator with the circle 
that passes through the poles, a quadrilateral area is 
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ёкатёрф rovrov атоћашВауєта: тєтратћєироу 
хоріо», ой їй èv Bopetos пћєирӣ шту той mpòs 
тф поле параћ\лу\оу éaTív, т) ÔÈ vórios тод ion- 
peptvod Husov, at 66 Хота} TXevpal тифиата 
eic, тод 0:4 TOY тоћоу, аутікєіиєра AAAHNOLS, 
ica TO џӯкоѕ. бу датєрф bn TeV TerpamXeípov 
тобто» (бпотєрф $ ovdév àv Siadépew So€ecev) 
ispic0ai apev thy Kal” pâs оікоурети, mepi- 
KAvoTov даћ№атту kai Фоїкиїам vnow elpnrar yap 
бт: kai TH aia joe. ка) TO Moye SelxvuTat тоўто. 
єї Ò атістє tis TQ Noye TOUTE, Siadépor àv 
mpos THY yewypadiay ойббу уйсом moreîv, 4 бттєр 
ёк THS пєіраѕ éXáfgouev, тойтф суууарєїу, ёт! 
Kal atò THs 005 ExatépwOev TepimXovs dotì ка} 
amò THS éo mépas, TAY дуои TOY uéc vv yoplov. 
тадта Ò ой біаферєг: даматті) meparobaÓOa. 1) ү? 
aoro 0 yap уєФураффр тє Tà yropipa 
рр THs oixoupévns єїтєїў, тд Ò йуроста ёй, 
кабатер ка} ta ёю афтіїс. аркёсє, Ò Єтібєй- 
acw єйдєїа» урацил» emi та фстата onpeia тоб 
ќкатёробєу vrapáarXov тб Tay exTrANpHoal oya 
THS Aeyopévns vijaov. | 

6. IIpoxcío0c 97)! й џёу víjoos бу тф Xex0évr. 
TerpamAeUpg. Set бё Xafjeiv rò péyeÜos avTiís 

1 8, Spengel, for $ё; Meineke following. 


1 See page 17. 
4 That is, one could circumnavigate the inhabited world 
by setting out in any one of four ways—either north or south, 
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cut off in each of the two fourths. The northern 
side of the quadrilateral is half of the parallel next 
to the pole; the southern side is half of the equator ; 
and the two remaining sides are segments of the 
circle that runs through the poles, these segments 
lying opposite to each other and being equal in 
length. Now in one of these two quadrilaterals (it 
would seem to make no difference in which one) we 
say that our inhabited world lies, washed on all sides 
by the sea and like an island ; for, as I have already 
said above,! the evidence of our senses and of reason 
prove this. But if anyone disbelieves the evidence 
of reason, it would make no difference, from the 
point of view of the geographer, whether we make 
the inhabited world an island, or merely admit what 
experience has taught us, namely, that it is possible 
to sail round the inhabited world on both sides, from 
the east as well as from the west,? with the exception 
of a few intermediate stretches. And, as to these 
stretches, it makes no difference whether they are 
bounded by sea or by uninhabited land; for the 
geographer undertakes to describe the known parts 
of the inhabited world, but he leaves out of con- 
sideration the unknown parts of it—just as he does 
what is outside of it. Andit will suffice to fill out and 
complete the outline of what we term “the island " 
by joining with a straight line the extreme points 
reached on the coasting-voyages made on both sides 
of the inhabited world. 

6. So let us presuppose that the island lies in the 
aforesaid quadrilateral. We must then take as its 


from either the Pillars or the eastern coast of India—were it 
not for the few intermediate stretches that prevent it. Com- 


pare page 17. 
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тд pawopevoy, àóeXóvras amò pev тоў ÜXov pe- 
yé8ovs Tis yfjs TO Hutodaiptov то Kal’ Huds, ато 
бё roUTov TÒ ўшосу, ATÒ Ó ай тойтоу там» TO 
TerpámXevpov, Фу Ф 67) THY oikovuévqv KeicBat 
фаре. | üváXoyov бё xal пері тоб супратоє 
vmoXa(jety Sei, то фашибиєрої Tois ®ттокегиёро!$ 
ёфарибттоута. AAN ème) TO! шєтавбй тод 
істиєршод «ai тод AnPGEerros тараћћ\оу тойтф 
TPS TQ по\ тира той fopeiov jproparptov 
c'TóvOÓvAOs ёст: TO судра, б бё 0:0 тод TÓNOV 
Sixa Téuvov то йшефайиоь» diva Téuve, kal Tov 
стбубулоу xai Trot TÒ TeTpámAevpov, ётта!4 
ÓgXovórt arovOUXov éemidavetas йиси то TeTpá- 
TXevpov d етікєтаї то 'Ат\а»ткб> méNayos 
7? 9 oixovuévg yrAapvdoedys Фу тойтф vicos, 
éAáTTov ? 1) шту тоб rerpaTXe)pov uépos одса. 
$avepóv ё тобто ёк Te yewpetpias kal Tod TAY- 
Üovs т?с Tepuceyupévis Gararrns, калиттойстя 
rà йкра TOV 1)reipov éxarépoÜev Kal cuvayovons 
eis púovpov ? суїна, kal tpitov тоб pükovs Kar 


1 7b... uua, Kramer, for тоб... тийнатоз; editors 
following. 

2 éadrrwy, Casaubon, for йлаттоу; Siebenkees, Corais, 
following. 

3 uúovpov, Meineke restores, the reading before Kramer ; 
C. Müller approving. 


1 Strabo has assumed that the earth is sphere-shaped and 
that the inhabited world is an island within a certain 
spherical quadrilateral. Then, after conforming the in- 
habited world to the limits of the quadrilateral, which 
represents only the obvious, or apparent, size and shape, he 
proceeds by argument to define more accurately both the 
size and the shape within the limita of the quadrilateral. 
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size the figure that is obvious to our senses, which is 
obtained by abstracting from the entire size of the 
earth our hemisphere, then from this area its half, 
and in turn from this half the quadrilateral in which 
о we say the inhabited world lies; and it is by an an- 
alogous process that we must form our conception of 
the shape of the island, accommodating the obvious 
shape to our hypotheses! But since the segment 
of the northern hemisphere that lies between the 
equator and the circle drawn parallel to it next to 
the pole is a spinning-whorl ? in shape, and since the 
circle that passes through the pole, by cutting the 
northern hemisphere in two, also cuts the spinning- 
whorl in two and thus forms the quadrilateral, it 
will be clear that the quadrilateral in which the 
Atlantic Sea lies is half of a spinning-whorl's surface ; 
and that the inhabited world is a chlamys-shaped ? 
island in this quadrilateral, since it is less in size than 
half of the quadrilateral. This latter fact is clear 
from geometry, and also from the great extent of the 
enveloping sea which covers the extremities of the 
continents both in the east and west and contracts 
them to a tapering shape; and, in the third place, it 


? Approximately a truncated cone. 

3 That is, mantle-shaped—a common designation for the 
shape of the inhabited world in Strabo's time. The skirt 
of the chlamys was circular ; and the collar was cut in a 
straight line, or else in a circle with a larger radius and a 
shorter arc than the skirt. If the comparison be fairly 
accurate, then according to Strabo's description of the in- 
habited world we must think of the ends of the chlamys 
(which represent the eastern and western extremities of the 
inhabited world) as tapering, and so much so that a line 
joining the corners of the skirt passes through the middle of 
the chlamys. (See Tarbell, Classical Philology, vol. i. 
page 283.) 
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/ A ГА б Ф М! N є à tO 
TAAdTOUS той peyioToU: Фу TO шви ETA uvptáówv 
cTaÓLov ёстір, фс ётї TÒ том) TepaToUuevov 
ÜaXárro ракеті пАєїсваї Suvapévn Sid тд pé- 
yeOos xal тї» épnuíav, тд Ò éXarTov треби џоріа- 
доу opiCopevov TQ дошттф 0:0 daros 1) *rüxos. 
адтӧ yap TÒ бід, ÜdáXmos аоікттоу тоў тєтра- 

4 4 у з р 
Tevpov, TXáros uév ЄХоу oKTaKicxihiov Kal 
Okrakocíov стабіау, piros бе TÒ џрёугстор 

/ ГА N e р еў b 
pupiddov бадбека kal Євакісусмацу, oov ёстір 
Hov тод ionpepiwod, [pe óv Єсть тоў Hyicous 

A N 
THS oikovpuévgs, кай ëtt)! vXéov др ei TO Xovrróv. 

7. Тофтої бё сурфда mas ёст: ка} тй ото 
€ ^ 
ImvTápyov Xeyópeva: nol yap éxetvos, vroO0é- 
pevos TO péyeOos тӣѕ ys Sep eLlmev "Ерато- 
aoOévns, Єртєббєу eiv поїєїсває ту THs oikov- 

/ , / 9 \ / ` 
ёрут афайрети* ой yap то) OLoicew прос TÀ 
$auvóueva Tov ovpavioy каб" єкастти THY olxnow 
ойто Éxew THY ávauérpnoiv, ї) @5 ot йстєром 
atroded@Kacty. Óvros 0) кат "Ератосбєт тод 
, ^ s 
tonpeptvod кйкЛлоц aTaOíov pupiáðwv тёртє ка 
cixost Kal ducyidiwv, TÒ TeTaptnpopiov eim àv ёЁ 


l The words in brackets are inserted by Groskurd ; 
Kramer, C. Müller, Tardieu, approving. 


1 The large quadrilateral in question is composed of (1) the 
inhabited world, (2) a strip one half the width of the torrid 
zone and 180° long, and (3) ‘‘the remainder.” ‘‘The re- 
mainder” consists of two small quadrilaterals, one of which 
is east, the other west, of the inhabited world. By actual 
computation the strip of the torrid zone is more than half 
of the inhabited world, and ** the remainder ” is still more. 
Therefore the inhabited world covers less than half of the 
large quadrilateral in question. To illustrate the argument, 
draw a figure on a sphere as follows: Let AB be 180° of the 
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is clear from the maximum length and breadth. Now 
the length of the inhabited world is seventy thousand 
stadia, being for the most part limited by a sea which 
still cannot be navigated because of its vastness and 
desolation ; the breadth is less than thirty thousand 
stadia, being bounded by the regions that are un- 
inhabitable on account either of heat or cold. For 
merely the part of the quadrilateral that is un- 
inhabitable on account of the heat—since it has a 
breadth of eight thousand eight hundred stadia and 
a maximum length of one hundred and twenty six 
thousand stadia, that is, half the length of the 
equator—is more than half the inhabited world, and 
the remainder of the quadrilateral would be still more 
than that.! 

7. In essentiál accord with all this are the views 
of Hipparchus. He says that, having taken as 
hypothesis the measurement of the earth as stated 
by Eratosthenes, he must then abstract the inhabited 
world from the earth in his discussion ; for it will not 
make much difference with respect to the celestial 
phenomena for the several inhabited places whether 
the measurement followed is that of Eratosthenes or 
that given by the later geographers. Since, then, 
according to Eratosthenes, the equator measures two 
hundred and fifty two thousand stadia, the fourth 


equator ; let CD be 180" of the parallel through the northern 
limit of the inhabited world; join A and C, and B and D; 
and then draw an are of 180° parallel to the equator at 
8,800 stadia north of the equator, and also two meridian- 
arcs from CD to AB through the eastern and western limits, 
respectively, of the inhabited world. Thus we have the 


- large quadrilateral 4 CDB, and, within it, four small quadri- 


laterals, which constitute the three divisions above-men- 
tioned. 
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ГА / ^ ? > ` , ` 
шоріадєѕ kal трісуїмог тодто $ё ёст: TÒ ато 
тоў tonpeptvod ёті Tov TÓXov пєртєкаідєка ёЁёт]- 
KovTadwv, otov stiv 0 ionpepiwòs éEnxovta. тд 
$ ad тоб ionpepivod émi tov Üepwóv тротекду 

4 " Ф 8 , M M б à > / , 
TrerTápov: одтоѕ Ò éoTiv о бїй ZuNVNS урафо- 

* 
pevos TapáXNNQXos.  сиМЛоуїкєта: 0) Ta каб 
ёкаста Siactnpata ёк тфу douvopévov uérpov: 
тд» pev yàp тротікду катд Lunvynv кеїсва ovp- 
Baive:, ciori évraüÜa xarà tàs Oepwwas тротӣѕ 
з , M € A / e / є бё 6 à 
oros stw 0 yvopev péons йибрас. 0 L 

^ / ` 4 4 б ` 
т Хију peanuBpwos ypaderas uáMaoTa && 

^ ^ М e ^ , ы: / У , 
THs ToU NeiXov púsews ато Mepons éws "АХєвам- 
Spetas: стадо, Ò eiolv ойто тєр) pupiovs' ката. 

\ \ / \ / "e ^ 
pécov б? tò бійстпиа T)» Buv ідрбадає svu- 
Baive, dor évreüÜev ert Мероти mevrakio xU oU 
просите & ёт” єйбєїас ócov Tpia xuMovs стадіоис 
és peonuBpiav, ovxér oixnotpa тала dot бій 
кадра` @отє Tov 0:0, тойтафу TOY тотоу парадл- 
AnAoy, Tov avTOv бута TQ бід, rts Kevvapo- 
рофороо, Tépas ка} apyny Set тідєсва: Tfjs каб" 
pâs oikovpévns mpos peanpBpiav. ème} оби 
пєутакісуйїмої pév єт oi ато Хјуи eis 
Mepony, adrdou де tpooyeyovact трієуїмої, elev 
ди ot Távres Єті тойс ӧроиѕ THs olxoupévns 
бктактуїмо..‚ ёт) dé ye тб» ionpepivoy amo 
Lunvns uspio, é£akia x(Xtot Ókrakóato, (тосодтог 
yap eicw оф ту Terrápov Єбткоутабау, те-. 


——— — —- 


! Eratosthenes divided the circumference of the earth into 
sixty intervals, one interval being equal to 6°. Hipparchus 
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part of it would be sixty three thousand stadia ; and 
this is the distance from the equator to the pole, 
namely, fifteen sixtieths of the sixty intervals into 
which the equator is divided.! And the distance 
from the equator to the summer tropic is four 
sixtieths ; and the summer tropic is the parallel 
drawn through Syene. Now the several distances 
are computed from the standard measures that are 
obvious tó our senses. The summer tropic, for 
instance, must pass through Syene, because there, 
at the time of the summer solstice, the index of the 
sun-dial does not cast a shadow at noon. And the 
meridian through Syene is drawn approximately along 
the course of the Nile from Meroé to Alexandria, and 
this distance is about ten thousand stadia ; and Syene 
must lie in the centre of that distance; so that the 
distance from Syene to Meroé is five thousand stadia. 
` And when you have proceeded about three thousand 
stadia in a straight line south of Meroé, the country is 
no longer inhabitable on account of the heat, and there- 
fore the parallel through these regions, being the 
‘same as that through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country, must be put down as the limit and the 
beginning of our inhabited world on the South. 
Since, then, the distance from Syene to Meroé is five 
thousand stadia, to which we have added the other 
three thousand stadia, the total distance from Syene 
to the confines of the inhabited world would be eight 
thousand stadia. But the distance from Syene to 
the equator is sixteen thousand eight hundred stadia 
(for that is what the four sixtieths amounts to, since 
each sixtieth is estimated at four thousand two 


seems to have been the first to divide the earth into three 
hundred and sixty degrees. 
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дєїстів ёкасттс TeTpaKicyiAiwv Kal біакосіау), 
4 9 9 М ^ еў ^ 9 
Фатє Мото clev àv ато TOv бром Tis ol- 
kovpévns émi v іатиєргиду дктакітуїмої дкта- 
xootot, amò è 'AXefavópeías бісрдйрюг yiMot 
, 4 4 э , N ^ > / > э 
OkTakócto,. тами ё' amo THs AreEavbpeias ёт 
, / ^ €, ^ / ГА M ^ 
є0Өєіас̧ ті) рӯсє тоб Neidov паутєє ouoXoyobot 
TOv emt ‘Podov moby: kàvreÜÜev бе Tov Tíjs Ka- 
pias vapamXoÜv kai 'evías péxpe ths Tpwddos 
xal Bvtavríov xai BopvaOévovs. AaBovres оду 
Ta батттшата урфріа Kal TrXeópeva ткотоўс& 

е ^ / э 9 , / ^ ^ 
Ta йтер tov BopvaÜÉévovs ёт є0бєіаѕ таўту ті) 
ранний péexpe тіроѕ оѓктђациї STi, Kal mepa- 
ToUra.! Tà просарктіа pépn THS оікоцрбутя. 
оќкодс: © йтер tov BopvaÜévovs й#ттато TÓV 

/ ^ е / ГА L4 
yvopiíjov  Xxv0OQv “Pwkoravol, vorwrepo, Óvres 
TOv йтёр THS Bperravictfjs éa'yárov vyvoputouévov: 
У A э / ^ э / / 9 , 
non бе татёкера бій (005 аоікпта èste vorio- 
тєрог ё тойтоу Kal oi vmrép THS Маєфтідоє Xavpo- | 
paras ка} коба: pépi тбу épov Зкибби. 

8. “О иёу ov Массамоатіє Пиббас rà тєрї 
GovrAnv T?» Boperoráryv rv Bperrav(óov йттата 
Хбуєі, Tap ols б айтос ваті TQ аркткф б Üepivós 
тротікдє KUKAOS* тара ё TOv dXXov ойдёу 
e A УД? ew 4 ^ м y» 5 , 
(сторі, ov бт, Go)UXx vífjcos ote Tis, ойт єї Tà - 
шєурь Sedpo oixnotpd éortiv, mov ó ÉÜepiwós 

1 weparotrat, Madvig, for weparoi. 
1 That is, at Thule the variable arctic circle has the fixed 


value of the summer tropic. Hence, according to Pytheas, 
the latitude of Thule would be the complement of that of 
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hundred stadia), and therefore we should have eight. 
thousand eight hundred stadia left as the distance 
from the confines of the inhabited world to the 
equator, and from Alexandria twenty-one thousand 
eight hundred. Again, all agree that the route by 
sea from Alexandria to Rhodes is in a straight line 
with the course of the Nile, as also the route thence 
along the coast of Caria and Ionia to the Troad, 
Byzantium, and the Borysthenes. Taking, therefore, 
the distances that are already known and sailed over, 
geographers inquire as to the regions beyond the. 
Borysthenes that lie in a straight course with this 
line—as to how far they are inhabitable, and how 
far the northern parts of the inhabited world have 
their boundaries. Now the Roxolanians, the most 
remote of the known Scythians, live beyond the 
Borysthenes, though they are farther south than the 
most remote peoples of whom we have knowledge 
north of Britain ; and the regions beyond the Roxo- 
lanians become at once uninhabitable because of the 
cold ; and farther south than the Roxolanians are the 
Sarmatians who dwell beyond Lake Maeotis, and 
also the Scythians as far as the Eastern Scythians. 

8. Now Pytheas of Massilia tells us that Thule, 
the most northerly of the Britannic Islands, is far- 
thest north, and that there the circle of the summer 
tropic is the same as the arctic circle.! But from the 
other writers I learn nothing on the subject— neither 


that there exists a certain island by the name of Thule, 
‘nor whether the northern regions are inhabitable up 


to the point where the summer tropic becomes the 


the egg car tro 05 Assuming that Pytheas placed the 
latter at 24° id Eratosthenes and Strabo), he placed 
Thule at 66°. 
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тротикдѕ арктисдѕ yivetat. vopiw бё пом eivat 
уот@тєроъ тойтоц ! тд THs оќкоишёртѕ тёраѕ, TÓ 
Tpoa ápicTtov" ої yàp vov іатородутєє тєратёр® 
TS "Iépvgs oùðèv буоисі Xéyew, f) трд$ йрктоу 
T POKELTAL THS Bperravuctis тмісіор, фурішь тє- 
Aéws àvÜpdTov Kal кож оікойутау б.д ү ос, 
aor ёута?ба роріба | то Tépas eivai Üeréov. 
Tov бе mapaXXXov той 8:4 Вибаутіою &ià Mao- 
самМас пас iovTOS, as por ' Іттарҳоѕ тістє0- 
са IIv8éa ($no yàp èv Вибаштіф TOV айтбу 
elvai M»yov тод уроророб прє THY тка, бу 
elev 0 IIvOéas бу ‚ Массаћа), тоў фе бід, 
BopuaGevous &тд TOUTOU Biéyovros тєрї тргс- 
VLALOUS «ai бктакос(оу, ein àv ёк той баест?э}- 
patos тоў алто Массаміає ёт т?р Вретташкйу 
футабда тоу піттау 0 бій тод Bopvaévovs kú- 
KAOS. TavraXo0 аххаход 2 бе Trapakpovópevos 
TOUS avOparrous б 0 IIv8cas. KavTav0d тоу бієуеь- 
стаи. TÓ pèv yap Tv ато Утт ди ypappny єті 
TOUS тєрї TOV TlopO pòv каў "Авпрає kai "Родом 
TOTOUS èr} ToU аўто? тарахмілом кєѓсдаг 
фноддуттаї тарӣ пол" Ороћогуєітаа бе б бт каў 
бий иётоъ то TOU TeAdyous Фстіу т) ато Утту\фъ 
ёті TÓV Порӣџоу. oí Te? т\ёоютё$ pace * TO 
peyia Tov ciapa а алто THS Кетик ё ёті Thv Л.Воти 
elvat TO ато тоў Гаћатікод KONTOU стабійу Tev- 
TAKO XOV, тодто 5 elvat ка тд péyu Tov т\ато< 
тод TreXdryovs, фет ein ду TO ато THS XexÓcelams 


1 rovrov, B. Niese, for тобто; A. Vogel approving. 
? àAAaxo0, A. Jacob, for тоААадоў. 
з of re, A. Jacob, for of бё, reporting that of re is the 
reading of A, B, and C. 
4 pact, Madvig inserts, after wAéorres. 
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arctic circle. But in my opinion the northern limit of 


the inhabited world is much farther to the south than ae 


where the summer tropic becomes the arctic circle. 
For modern scientific writers are not able to speak of 
any country north of Ierne, which lies to the north 
of Britain and near thereto, and is the home of men 
who are complete savages and lead a miserable exist- 
ence because of the cold; and therefore, in my 
opinion, the northern limit of our inhabited world 
is to be placed there. But if the parallel through 
Byzantium passes approximately through Massilia, as 
Hipparchus says on the testimony of Pytheas (Hip- 
parchus says, namely, that in Byzantium the relation 
of the index to the shadow is the same as that which 
Pytheas gave for Massilia), and if the parallel through 
the mouth of the Borysthenes is about three thou- 
sand eight hundred stadia distant from that parallel, 
then, in view of the distance from Massilia to Britain,! 
the circle drawn through the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes would fall somewhere in Britain. But 
Pytheas, who misleads people everywhere else, is, I 
think, wholly in error here too; for it has been 
admitted by many writers that all the line drawn 

from the Pillars to the regions of the Strait of Sicily 
and of Athens, and of Rhodes, lies on the same 
parallel ; and it is admitted that the part of that line 
from the Pillars to the strait runs approximately 
through the middle of the sea. And further, sailors 
say that the longest passage from Celtica to Libya, 
namely, that from the Galatic Gulf, is five thousand 
stadia, and that this is also the greatest width of the 
Mediterranean sea, and therefore the distance from 


! That is, 3,700 stadia. 
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^ > \ A \ ^ 4 aol 6 
урау] ETL TOv шуубу TOV KONTOU стабд!ш> біс- 
7 / , М! / 
XtMwVv пєутакосіфу, ёп! бё МаєсаМа» ё\ат- 
TÓvev: votiwtépa yap ётт› ý MaocaMa To) 
^ ^ r ` A , ` ^ € / > 

pvXoU той kOXTov. то 8 ye ато TIS Робіає Єті 
тд Вибамтібу orti TeTpaxicytNiwv тоу Kal évvako- 

М e е \ з 4 a y e 6 à 
aícv cTadiwy, OTE TOAY apKTLKWTEpOS йу єї о OL 
Bvtavríov то? ба Массаћмаѕ. то б éxetÜev ёт! 
THY Bpetravixny дурата: сурфауєїу тф ard Вибам- 

` э э ^ > ` эү / 

Tlou ёт} Ворис® ёл: TÒ Ò éxeiÜev ёт! THY Ієрити 
OUKETL  үшршо», Trócov àv ты Dein, ovo’ ei Tepat- 
тёр® ёт оіктієщиа ёст, ovdé Set ppovtivew rots 
érrávo Хеубеїсі poo éyovras.! mpos Te yap ётїєттў- 
m арке тд NaBeiv, бт, кабатєр èm. TÀv voriev 
pepüv, йтёр Mepons ,uéxpi три XIM OV табар 
трое\Өдит: тўс оќкпсіроу тідєсдаг Trépas? Tpos- 
fev (оду фу й» тойтоо акр:Вєстатоо тёратоѕ 
Óvros, GAN єууйс ye тӣкриВой5), ойто rare? TOS 
йпер Ts Bperravikfjs ov TXelovs тойтам Üereov ў 
шкрф т\єїди$, olov TeTpaKtaxtdiovs. трос TE TAS 
Tryeuovikàs уреїає ovdéev àv eim пАєоректтиа TAS 
тоайтаѕ yvwpitey «copas xai тойс évowoÜvras, 
Kal и&метта, єї výoovs oixoîev тогадтас, al ure 
Ате» pýr ффелеїу nuds бимаутаєї pnõèv бід, TO 
йуєтітєктоу. Kal yap тту Bperravixny буєги 
Suvdpevor ‘Pwpaiot karedpóvgcav, opavres бт! 
ойтє $ófos E айтди ovdé els srw (ov^ yap 

1 wpooéxovras, Corais conjectures ; editors following. 

2 Groskurd transposes ёт: from a position before фжхёр to a 


position before кабёжер. 
3 wépas, Corais inserts; editors following. 
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the line in question to the head of the gulf would 
be two thousand five hundred stadia and less than 
that to Massilia; for Massilia is farther south than 
the head of the gulf. But the distance from Rhodes 
to Byzantium is about four thousand nine hundred 
stadia, and therefore the parallel through Byzantium 
would be much farther north than that through 
Massilia. And the distance from Massilia to Britain 
may possibly correspond to that from Byzantium to 
the mouth of the Borysthenes ; but the distance that 
should be set down for the stretch from Britain to 
Ierne is no longer a known quantity, nor is it known 
whether there are still inhabitable regions farther 
on, nor need we concern ourselves about the question 
if we give heed to what has been said above. For, 
so far as science is concerned, it is sufficient to 
assume that, just as it was appropriate in the case 
of the southern regions to fix a limit of the habit- 
able world by proceeding three thousand stadia 
south of Meroé (not indeed as though this were 
a very accurate limit, but as one that at least ap- 
proximates accuracy), so in this case too we must 
reckon not more than three thousand stadia north of 
Britain, or only a little more, say, four thousand 
stadia. And for governmental purposes there would 
be no advantage in knowing such countries and their 
inhabitants, and particularly if the people live in 
islands which are of such a nature that they can 
neither injure nor benefit us in any way because of 
their isolation. For although they could have held | 
even Britain, the Romans scorned to do so, because 
they saw that there was nothing at all to fear from 


` the Britains (for they are not strong enough to cross 
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C 116 ісушоцсі rocobDrov, dot érió.aBalvew jpiv), ойт” 
OPEAELA тосайтт TLS, єї катасуорієу. TAÉOV yàp 
65! ёк trav terav бокєї тротсфёрєтбаь vüv, 7 б 
dhopos Ovvawvr'! àv? суртємєїу, ádatpovpévgs THs 
eis TO страт ткд> датат TO $povpijaov xai 
фороћоүђсор ту vioov: тому б àv ёти yevotto® тд 
axpnotoy ётї TOv dXXov TOV тєрї тайтти vý æv. 

9. Ei бё тростєдєіт тф йто THs "Робіає uéypi 
BopvoOévovs батттдать тд атф Bopuabévous èm 
тд< йрктои$ тфу TETPAKLOX ELOY стабішу бй- 
сттиа, yiverat тд Tüv uópio, бісуімої ёттакб- 
озо стадо, TÒ Ò ато ths "Робіаз Єті tò vorLov 
Tépas éotl тў olKoupévns púpioi Євакіду (мої 
éFaxdotol, Ффстє TO сйштам TAATOS THS оікоу- 
pévns ein ди ёХатто> TOY Tpio uvpiov ATÒ vórov 
mpos йрктоу. TÒ 0 ye uiros Trepi ётт& pupiddas 
Xéyerat, тодто Ò écriv amò Sicews Єті Tas ava- 
TOAAS TO atò TOV йкроу TAS I Bnpias ёт) rà йкра 
т 'lvÓuefjs, тд шем 00005; тд де таў vavrihlais 
àvapeuerpnuévov. бт 8 évrós Tov XeyÜévros тє- 
тратХєйроу TO prós éa t тобто, ёк тоў Xóvyov TOV 
TapadrAndwv* mpos Tov ionpepivòv білою, Ффатє 
т\ёо> 7) бітМасідуи ётт TOU TAATOUS TO шӯкоѕ. 
Хеуєтаї ё kai yAapuvdoedés Tas то схбриа 
пох) yap acvvawycery, тоў TXárovs прос тоф 
aKpols єйрескєтай, Kal PÁMOTA тоў бапєріогс, TA 
кад" ёкаста émrtóvrov cuv. 

10. Nuvi èv обу ётиуєурафаџєу Єтпі oaupucijs 

1 $4, A. Jacob, for &r. 

2 Sdvair’ Ќу, Cobet, for бймата. 

3 ёт: yévorro, Corais, for éxvyévoiro. 


* rà», Kramer suspects, after TapaAAfjAev ; Meineke 
deletes. 
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over and attack us), and that no corresponding 
advantage was to be gained by taking and holding 
their country. For it seems that at present more 
revenue is derived from the duty on their commerce . 
than the tribute could bring in, if we deduct the 
expense involved in the maintenance of an army 
for the purpose of guarding the island and collecting 
the tribute; and the unprofitableness of an occupa- 
tion would be still greater in the case of the other 
islands about Britain. 

9. Now if to the distance from Rhodes to the 
dom of the Borysthenes we add the distance of 
our thousand stadia from the mouth of the Borys- 
thenes to the northern regions, the sum total amounts 
to twelve thousand seven hundred stadia, but the 
distance from Rhodes to the southern limit of the 
inhabited world is sixteen thousand six hundred 
stadia, and therefore the total breadth of the in- 
habited world would be less than thirty thousand 
stadia from south to north. Its length, however, is 
estimated at about seventy thousand stadia; and 
this is, from west to east, the distance from the capes 
of Iberia to the capes of India, measured partly by 
land journeys and partly by sea voyages. And that 
this length falls within the quadrilateral mentioned 
above is clear from the relation of the parallels to the . 
equator; hence the length of the inhabited world is 
more than double its breadth. Its shape is described 
as about like that of а chlamys; for when we visit 
the several regions of the inhabited world, we dis- . 
cover a considerable contraction in its width at 
its extremities, and particularly at its western 
extremities. 

10. We have now traced on a spherical surface the 
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éripaveias тб ywpiov Фу d фаџєр ібрбсбає тду 
otxoupevny каї det Tov éyyvráro бід, TeV уєгро- 
килүтөз супратагм uobpevov т» AAnOeLaY Trouj- 
cavra сфаїрау т?р уд», кабатєр thy Крататєор, 
ёті tavTns àmoXafóvra тд тєтратћєирор, évTds 
тойтоу т:дёраг Tov TivaKa тўс yewypadias. adr’ 
ётє:0) peyadns Set сфаіраѕ, фатє по\\осттид- 
piov autis jvmápXov тд as vid тийиа ікамду 
yevéoOar дёғасдаг cadas та просзјкоута uépm 
THS olKovperns, Kal THY оікєіау парасуєїм yiv 
то% ёп:В\тоусі, TQ èv Óvvauévo катаскєуаса- 
chai тпмкайтти ото поїєїр BéeXTLOV: ётт® Be 
uù реа dSéxa поді» éyovaa T)» Sidpetpov' тф ёё 
и) 6vvauévo тумкайтти À ш) ToXAQ тайття 
фубєєстврам ёр émiméd@ катаураттєоу так 
TOUAAXLO TOV Єттд побфу. біоідаєї yap pukpóv, ёд» 
дуті TOV KUKAWY, TOV Te TApAAAnAwWY Kal TOV 
peonufpwóv, ols та тє kMpara Kal тоў àvépovs 
біасафодиєи kal tas àáXXas б афорд$ xal тд< 
id ae? TOV THS ys нєрфи Tpós ANNAA тє Kal 
та oùpåvia, єйбєіаѕ үрафоџє», TOV uév TAPAAAN- 
AwY TaparrAnrous, Tov 66 дрдфи mpòs éxeivous 
орбас, THs Stavoias padiws иєтафёре» Švvapévns 
то йпо тў Opews бу ётітєдф Gewpovpevov èr- 
$aveía aXfjua xal шбуєдоє ёт) т» пєріфері) тє 
Kal сфайрікть. | àváXoyov ёё kal тєрї tay Xo£àv 
kUkXov Kal evar dapev. єї 9 oi шестибригої 
ol map’ ékáo'ois 014 тоў TÓNOV урафдиємог mrávres 
auvvevovat бу ті) сфаїра mpos êv onpetov, ОМА 


1 схпифтоу, Corais, for оікпийтоу; Groskurd, Meineke, 
Tardieu, following ; C. Müller approving. 
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area in which we say the inhabited world is situated ! ; 
and the man who would most closely approximate 
the truth by constructed figures must needs make 
for the earth a globe like that of Crates, and lay off 
on it the quadrilateral, and within the quadrilateral 
put down the map of the inhabited world. But since 
there is need of a large globe, so that the section in 
question (being a small fraction of the globe) may be 
large enough to receive distinctly the appropriate 
parts of the inhabited world and to present the 
proper appearance to observers, it is better for him 
to construct a globe of adequate size, if he can do so; 
and let it be no less than ten feet in diameter. But 
if he cannot construct a globe of adequate size or not 
much smaller, he should sketch his map on a plane 
surface of at least seven feet. For it will make 
only a slight difference if we draw straight lines to 
represent the circles, that is, the parallels and 
meridians, by means of which we clearly indicate 
the “ climata," the winds and the other differences, 
and also the positions of the parts of the earth with 
reference both to each other and to the heavenly 
bodies—drawing parallel lines for the parallels and 
perpendicular lines for the circles perpendicular to 
the parallels, for our imagination can easily transfer 
to the globular and spherical surface the figure or 
magnitude seen by the eye on a plane surface. And 
the same applies also, we say, to the oblique circles 
and their corresponding straight lines. Although 
the several meridians drawn through the pole all 
converge on the sphere toward one point, yet on our 


1 That is, the quadrilateral. 
2 In length apparently ; thus the scale would suit 70,000 
stadia, the length of the inhabited world. 
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ёи TQ ётітёдф ye ov біоісєї mivarı tas єйдєіаз 
pixpa) avvvevovcas той uóvov Tas шестибрі- 
yas. 0706 yap moXXaxoÜü тодт avayKaiov, о?б 
éxpavns otiw orep т) Teptpépera ото Kal т) 
с0ррєисіЅ, peTabepopevwv TOV урашифу eis TOv 
пірака Tov ётітєдоу ка) ypadopnévov evÜcióv. 

11. Kal б) xai тд» éfüs Xóyov as év émvméóg 
піуакі тў typad js ywopevns éxOncopev. еробшєр 
61) ty? цер éerreNOovtes айтої THs yis ка} ÓaXár- 
TNS, wept Hs бе тістєйсамтєє тоф єітобату À 
ypádaciw. émnrOopev 8 ёт} бис) ду amò Tis 
Appevías шехрі Tv ката Yapdova TóTOV тї 
Tuppnvias, ёті peonpBpiav 66 ато тоб Ev€eivou 
péexpe Tov тўѕ Аібготіаѕ Spwv- ойбе TOv dXXcv 
бё ойде els Av є0рєдєіт TOY yewypadnoayTwv полі 
TL HOV uüXXov етемумивос TOV XeyÜévrov біа- 
OTNUATWY, ДАМ oi mrXeovácavres пері TA 8усшка 
pépn TOY трд rais àvaoXais où тособтом їррау- 
то, ot 66 Trepi Tavavtia тёр éaTrepiev voTépgaav: 
opoiws Ф Eye, кай тєрї TÀv Tpós vórov Kal Tas 
APKTOUS. TO MEVTOL-WAOV какєїрог Kal ўрєїѕ акоў 
vapaXafóvres avvriÜeuev kal tò? суўра ка} то 
péyeBos ка тт AXXqv фут}, oTroia Kal oma), TOV 
айтбу TpOTrOV битер 1) Sudvota ёк THValcOnTav avv- 
T(0nc4* та vonta: схђра yap Kal урдам Kal péyeBos 
püXov Kal odunv kai афду Kal yupov atrayyér- 
Nova ai aicOnoes, ёк 06 TovT@Y сиутівтасу 7) 
O.ávoua, THY тоб uýAov убт”, Kal айту ёё TOV 


1 икра, Madvig, for шкрізѕ. 

2 Ди, Capps, for rf. 

3 re, Kramer suspects, before oxjua; Meineke deletes. 
* evyrí0ne:, Casaubon, for тіло: ; editors following. 
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plane-surface chart it will not be a matter of im- 
portance merely to make the straight meridian lines 
converge slightly !; for there is no necessity for this 
in many cases, nor are the converging straight lines, 
when the lines of the sphere are transferred to the 
plane chart and drawn as straight lines, as easily 
understood as are the curved lines on the sphere. 


11. And so in what I have to say hereafter I shall E 


assume that our drawing has been made on a plane 
chart. Now I shall tell what part of the land and sea 
I have myself visited and concerning what part I 
have trusted to accounts given by others by word of 
mouth or in writing. I have travelled westward 
from Armenia as far as the regions of Tyrrhenia? 


opposite Sardinia, and southward from the Euxine | 


Sea as far as the frontiers of Ethiopia. And you 


could not find another person among the writers on . 
geography who has travelled over much more of the : 


distances just mentioned than I; indeed, those who 
have travelled more than I in the western regions 
have not covered as much ground in the east, and 
those who have travelled more in the eastern countries 
are behind me in the western; and the same holds 
true in regard to the regions towards the south and 
north. However, the greater part of our material 
both they and I receive by hearsay and then form 
our ideas of shape and size and also other character- 
istics, qualitative and quantitative, precisely as the 
mind forms its ideas from sense impressions—for our 
senses report the shape, colour, and size of an apple, 
and also its smell, feel, and flavour; and from all this 
the mind forms the concept of apple. So, too, even 


1 That is, in view of the fact that no attempt is made to 
indicate curvature. 2 Tuscany. 
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peyáXov супратам Tà шерт ие» aicOnors орӣ, тд 
Ò Mov ёк тфу opaÜévrev ý &ávoua. ovvribnow. 
ойто бё кай of diropabeis йидрєс, беттер aicOn- 
тпріоів MLaTEvoaVTES той; ‘додои Kal TrAVNOeiowW 
obs érvye TOTOUS, дЛМої кат dXXa, uépn TIS үўѕ, 
cvvriÜéactw eis би бїйүрашиа тї THS ÓX9s оікоу- 
pévgs дим. émet kai ot otpatnyol парта pèv 
адтої mparrovaty, ov паутауой 66 таресі, ДАМА, 
Aetio Ta каторбоўе: бі érépov, ayyénots mta Tevov- 
Tes xal прос түу axony ÕLaméuTovTes оѓкєіоѕ та 
троттауцата. б Ф абіфу povous eidévar тоў$ 
ібоутас ávaitpet то т AKOÑS KpLTHPLOV, Tiri Trpós 
впистйити 00aXuo0 полу kpeirrov ёсті. 

12. Мамота Ф of viv dpewov ёо йу ті 
Aéyew тєрї TOv катӣ Bpetrravovs ка} Гериамойс 


C 118 «al rods пері TÓv "loTpov tovs тє ёртд$ kal тойє 


9 / / / / | 
ёкто$, léras тє xai Tupeyéras каї Baordpvas, 
ёт, 06 тойс тєрї tov Kavxagov, olov 'AXBavovs 
У У , / € ^ e ` ^ 
kai “IBnpas. amnyyertas Ò uiv kai ©тд TOv 
Ta Парбікд avyypadávrov, vOv тері ' ATroXXóo- 
Swpov TOv 'AprejuTmvóv, й roXXdv éketvyo, náXXov 
, , M! € / M 
йфорісам, тё пері thv "Тркаміам кай тї» Ba- 
ктріамци. Tov Te Рораѓору xal eis т» evdaipova 
> ld , / \ A / 
ApaBiav éuflaXóvrev perà страт:йѕ vewoti, 5 
туєїто avnp hiros uiv kal éraipos Аїмо$ Tár- 
Nos, kal TOv ёк т? AXefavÓpeías éumOpwev сто- 
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in the case of large figures, while the senses perceive 
only the parts, the mind forms a concept of the whole 
from what the senses have. perceived. And men 
who are eager to learn proceed in just that way: 
they trust as organs of sense those who have seen or 
wandered over any region, no matter what, some in 

this and some in that part of the earth, and they 
form in one diagram their mental image of the 
whole inhabited world. Why, generals, too, though 
they do everything themselves, are not present 
everywhere, but they carry out successfully most of 
their measures through others, trusting the reports 

of messengers and sending their orders around in 
conformity with the reports they hear. And he who 
claims that only those have knowledge who have 
.actually seen abolishes the criterion of the sense of A 
hearing, though this sense is much more important M. 
than sight for the purposes of science. 

12. In particular the writers of the present time 
can give a better account! of the Britons, the 
Germans, the peoples both north and south of the 
Ister, the Getans, the Tyregetans, the Bastarnians, 
and, furthermore, the peoples in the regions of the 
Caucasus, such as the Albanians and the Iberians.? 
Information has been given us also concerning 
Hyrcania and Bactriana by the writers of Parthian 
histories (Apollodorus of Artemita and his school), 
in which they marked off those countries more 
definitely than many other writers. Again, since the 
Romans have recently invaded Arabia Felix with an 
army, of which Aelius Gallus, my friend and com- 
panion, was the commander, and since the merchants 


! That is, better than their predecessors. Compare 
1. 2. 1, 2 The ‘ Eastern Iberians.” See page 227. 
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хо | HÒN пАєдутам бід, тоб Ne(Xov kal тоў 'Ара- 
Bíov rómov péxpe тії "lvOueje, ?*ToXv nüXXov 
ка) тайта ёүуютта тоф viv 9) rois про Hav. 
бтє уобу l'áXXos émípxe THs Афуйттоц, avvóvres 
айтф kai cvvavafávres péxpt Xvávgs kai tov 
Ai@tomrixay брам істородиєм бт kal éxatov ка 
єїкосі víjs TAéoiev ёк Mvós Ópuov mpòs Tw 
"Ivducnv, mporepov ёті rà» llroXegaikQv Pac- 
Aéev бМуву пагмтатасі дарройутау mev ral 
tov ‘Ivdixov ёрторвієс Oat фортом. 

13. Та uév oiv трфта Kal куріотата Kal pos 
Фпістійшту каї mpos tas Xxpelas Tas томткай 
TavTa, oyua кай uéyeÜos єйтєїр фс ámXova rara 
ёүҳєџрєїу TO Tri TOV eis Tov yewypadixov пірака,! 
ouptrapadnrovvTa xal TÒ Trolov TL kal Tóc TOV 
pépos THS GANs уйс ёст“ тодто цем yàp oiketov 
TQ уєаурафо. to бё кай тєрї 8м axpiBoro- 
уєїсва: Ths yas kal пері тоб a'TrovOUXov паутіс 
hs eréyouev ® Covns Алс tiwds ётісттитс̧ ёстір, 
olov ei meptouxetrar ка) катӣ Üárepov тєтартт- 
pópiov д a'?róvÓvXos: Kal yàp ei obres буєг, о?у 
Ото TOUTOV ye сікєїта: TOY тар тир, ANN ёкєї- 
ути NAv оікоушбути Oeréov, Strep ёсті пидамор. 
hiv Oe та су айтў тайтт * №ктёор. 

14. "Ест, бі) ть уМарибоєідес суйра THs yis 
т) оікоишёутс, ой TO бу TAATOS фтоурафег TO 
1 стблог, Tyrwhitt, for orddos ; editors following. 

2 4, before толо, Paetz deletes ; editors following. 


3 érdyouev, Corais, for Aéyognev. 
! тадт), Tyrwhitt, for торта ; editors following, 
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of Alexandria are already sailing with fleets by way 
of the Nile and of the Arabian Gulf as far as India, 
these regions also have become far better known to 
us of to-day than to our predecessors. At any rate, 
when Gallus was prefect of Egypt, I accompanied 
him and ascended the Nile as far as Syene and the 
frontiers of Ethiopia, and I learned that as many as 
one hundred and twenty vessels were sailing from 
Myos Hormos to India, whereas formerly, under the 
Ptolemies, only a very few ventured to undertake 
the voyage and to carry on traffic in Indian 
merchandise. 

13. Now my first and most important concern, both 
for the purposes of science and for the needs of the 
state, is this—to try to give, in the simplest possible 

. way, the shape and size of that part of the earth 
which falls within our map, indicating at the same 
time what the nature of that part is and what portion 
7 it is of the whole earth; for this is the task proper 

` of the geographer. But to give an accurate account 
of the whole earth and of the whole “spinning- 
whorl”! of the zone of which I was speaking is the 
function of another science—for instance, take the 
question whether the * spinning-whorl " is inhabited 
in its other fourth also. And, indeed, if it is inhabited, 
it is not inhabited by men such as exist in our fourth, 
and we should have to regard it as another inhabited 
world—which is a plausible theory. It is mine, 
owever, to describe what is in this our own in- 
habited world. 
14. As I have said, the shape of the inhabited 
world is somewhat like a chlamys,! whose greatest 
breadth is represented by the line that runs through 


1 See 2. 5. 6. 
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péyua Tov 1) dia тоб NeíXov урацил}, №аВодса тт» 
аруз» ard тоб бід rhs Kivvapwpopópov tapad- 
AjXov Kal тйс Tov AliyuTTioy тфу фууабам vý- 
cov péxpe тоб бій ths "ёриѕ maparNýrov, тд 
5é шйкос й тайтт прос OpÜàs amo Tihs éoTépas 
ба ZryXàv» xal тоб Уакемікод торбдоў péype 
Ts ‘Podias xai тоб "Їасікод kóXTov, парӣ Tov 
Taipov іобса tov бієбокота ту 'Acíav ка} 
катастрёфоута ёт! тт} égav ÜdXarrav petakd | 
'Ivàv xai tov йтер тўѕ Baxrpuvís Z«vOOv. 
Sei 0) ройсаї mapaXXgAóypauuóv ті, Фу à TO 
yrapvdoedes суђра ёүуёуратта: ойто, doTe 
TO uiros TO pnKer Opororyety kai toov elvat то 
péyiorov, Kal TO TAGTOS TO TÀáTei. TO шву 0) 
Krapvdoedes суйна otkovpévr ваті TÒ ё т\а- 
Tos дрібєсває éDayuev айтй< таїѕ ётхата< ma- 
paXMjXois т\єюрай;, Tais Svoptfovaats тӧ oich- 
сірому айт Kal TÒ ао{ктто> ёф ёкатєра. abra, 
Ò сару трос йрктогѕ pev 7) бід, rhs ёри, прдє 
бе тӯ Staxexavpévn 7 бід je Kivvapwpoddpov: 
abra, 0) mpocexBaddopevas ёті Te TAS dvaTOAaS 
каї ёт) tas dices uéypi TOY àvratpovrov рєрфу 
Ths oixoupévns Trovjcovai Te TapadAANAOYpappov 
mpos Tas ёті:бєуүџиойсаѕ бід, TOV йкрам айтас. 
бт, нер оди èv тойтаф Єстіу т) oixovuévn, havepov 
ёк TOU pnTe TO п\атоѕ айтӣсѕ TO uéyw Tov ёЁю 
тїттє айтоб re TO pros, OTe Ò айт 

1 The Sembritae, who revolted from Psammetichus in the 
seventh century B.c. and fled to an island of the Nile, north 
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the Nile, a line that begins at the parallel that runs 
through the Cinnamon-producing Country and the 
island of the fugitive Egyptians,! and ends at the 
parallel through Ierne ; its length is represented by 
that line drawn perpendicular thereto which runs 
from the west through the Pillars and the Strait of 
Sicily to Rhodes and the Gulf of Issus, passes along 
the Taurus Range, which girdles Asia, and ends at 
the Eastern Sea between India and the couritry of 
those Scythians who live beyond Bactriana. Ac- 
cordingly, we must conceive of a parallelogram in 
which the chlamys-shaped figure is inscribed in such 
a way that the greatest length of the chlamys 
coincides with, and is equal to, the greatest length 
of the parallelogram, and likewise its greatest breadth 
and the breadth of the parallelogram. Now this 
chlamys-shaped figure is the inhabited world ; and, 
as I said, its breadth is fixed by the parallelogram's 
outermost lines, which separate its inhabited and its 
uninhabited territory in both directions.? And these 
sides were: іп the north, the parallel through Ierne ; 
in the torrid region, the parallel through the Cinna- 
mon-producing Country; hence these lines, if pro- 
duced both east and west as far as those parts of the 
inhabited world that * rise opposite to?" them, will 
form a parallelogram with the meridian-lines that 
unite them at their extremities. Now, that the 
inhabited world is situated in this parallelogram is 
clear from the fact that neither its greatest breadth 
nor its greatest length falls outside thereof; and 


of Meroé See Strabo 16. 4. 8. and 17. 1. 2. Herodotus 
speaks of them as “ voluntary deserters ” (2. 30). 

2 North and south. 

3 That is, that * Пе on the same parallel.” See page 254. 
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Xrapvoboedés TO суђиа ёстір, ёк тод тд axpa 
pvoupifey тд тод илүкоу$ écaTépoÜev, kXvtoueva 
йто! т Өа№атттс, kai афаїрєїу ToU TXárovs- 
тодто бё ÓfjXov ёк TOv TepumXevaávrov та TE 
éQa pépn xal rà Svopixd ékaTépeÜev. THs тє 
yàp Чибіюйс vorueTépav тоў тт lampoBávgv 
kaXovuévgv viov amohaivovow, oikovpévgv čti, 
xai avratpovoay тӯ TOv. Айуитптіфу мсф ка} ті) 
TO кіурдшароу феройст y THY yap kpüatw тфи 
aépwv паратАсіам elvat THS TE ретй TOUS 
'Iv6o?s Укибіає ths tboratns арктк®тєр& oTi 
тй катӣ TO стора тў ‘Tpxavias бдаћатттѕ kal 
ёт, uáXXov та катӣ, Tv lépvgv. opotiws ёё xai 
тєрї т Фо Zrv Xéyerav бисрикотатомї pèv 
yàp onpetoy THS oixovuévgs то TOv 'lgyopov 
axpwrnptov, 6 каМойасу '"lepów кєїтаї 0 ката, 
THY турашиуи Tros? т» бід Tadetpwv тє xai 
XTnr\av xai тоб Уакемкої тпорбџод xal Tíjs 
"Робіаз. сирфоуєїи yàp ка Ta Фроескотеїа каї 
Tovs àvéuovs фас rovs éxatépwoe hopovs kal Ta 
uýen TOV peyloTaY ђрєрди тє Kal vuKToV: боті 
yap тєссарєскаідєка @pav ionuepwway ка Nu- 
cous?» peyiotn TOY Тбиєрфи тє Kal vukrOv. ёр 
^ / ^ M / 4 

тє Tj). параМа ті) ката Гадера Kafetpovs * поте 
брісдаг. Tlocedmvios Ò ёк Tivos уар) оікіає 
Фу TONE бієуойст тфу TOTwY тойтоу Ücov тєтра- 

1 óró, Corais, for 8 ётё; Meineke, Forbiger, following ; 
C. Müller approving. 

? прӧѕ, Pletho, Corais, delete, before тй»; Meineke 
following. 

З ка) $ulcovs, Groskurd inserts, from a suggestion by 
Gosselin ; all subsequent editors and translators following. 


* KaBelpous, Meineke, for «al "ІВпраз ; Forbiger, Tardieu, 
following; A. Vogel, C. Müller, Tozer, approving. 
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that its shape is like a chlamys is apparent from the 
fact that the extremities of its length, being washed 
away by the sea, taper off on both sides! and thus 
diminish its width there; and this is apparent from 
the reports of those who have sailed around the 
eastern and western parts in both directions.? For 
these navigators declare that the island called 
Taprobane is considerably south of India, inhabited 
nevertheless, and that it “rises opposite to" the 
Island of the Egyptians and the Cinnamon-bearing 
Country ; and that, indeed, the temperature of the 
atmosphere is much the same as that of these latter 
places; and the regions about the outlet of the 
Hyrcanian Sea are farther north than outermost 
Scythia beyond India, and the regions about lerne 
are farther north still. A similar report is also 
made concerning the country outside the Pillars, 
namely, the promontory of Iberia which they call 
the Sacred Cape is the most westerly point of the 
inhabited world ; and this cape lies approximately on 
the line that passes through Gades, the Pillars, the 
Strait of Sicily, and Rhodes. At all these points, 
they say, the shadows cast by the sun-dial agree, and 
the winds that blow in either direction come from 
the same direction, and the lengths of the longest 
days and nights are the same; for the longest day 
and the longest night have fourteen and a half 
equinoctial hours. Again, the constellation of the 
Cabeiri is sometimes seen along the coast near Gades. 
And Poseidonius says that from a tall house in a city 
about four hundred stadia distant from these regions 


1 See note on Chlamys, § 6 (preceding). 
3 That is, north and south. 
3 Strabo is referring to the periodic winds. 
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/ / эм ^ э / Ф , 
kosiovs стабіоцс, фтутї» idety do Tépa, бу Tekpai- 
pea 0a. tov KdvwBov aùtòv ёк ToU тє TOUS! purpòv 
, ^ 9 ld , > “ч \ / 
ёк т IBnpias проєлдоутає єті тт» шєстибріа» 
ouoXoyetv афорӣу айтор, kai ёк TIS історіаѕ THS 
> / ` oN э , 4 э M ^ 
бу Кид" thv yap Ейбобом oxomny ой полу тёр 
оікђсєоу vYirnXorépav elvat, Хеуєсваг Ò бте ёртєд- 
Oev ékeivos афєфра tov KavwBov астёра, elvai 
Ò ёт тоб ‘Podiaxod кМішатоє т» Kvidov, èp’ 

Ф A ` / e / / 
ov kai rà Гадера kai т) тайтр тараМа. 

15. "Ертєбдєу бе pos uév rà votia pépn mAé- 
ovow 5) AtBin Kerai: тайттс бе та Svopixotata 
^ ^ / , ^ Ф у 
шкрф тд» Гадєіроу mpókevra, намлом, elt йкрам 
топ)самта стєуду дуауареї Tpós ёю xal убтор, 
kai пЛатйуєтаї кат Orlov, ws av Tois батпєр- 
iois Alloy suvday. ойто, È йтдкєїтаї TOV 
тєрї Карутбога топтам йстатог, CUVÁTTOVTES TH 

- r A 

бй tis Kivvapwpopópov ypappy. cis 62 ràvavría 
TAéovcip йпті тод lepod акроттріоо шехрі TOV 
"А / / M ^ > \ » 

práBgpov kaħovuevæv о TOUS стг проб арктор, 
Фу бєбій ёуоусі тт» Avottaviay: єїт б Xovrrós 
троє ёо Tas àufXeiav уина» Toiv иур. TOV 
т Ilupnvns axpwv tv TeXevrOvTOV eis TOV 
a@Keavoyv. тойтогЅ 06 тд éotrépia ts Врєттаткӣѕ 
dvrixewtTat mpos йрютом, Opoíes бе Kal тас 
э / э / ` LA e 
Арта Врогѕ avtixewtat mpos àpkrov at Катті- 
тєрідєѕ каМойиемаї visor TeAdylaL катай TÒ 
Bperravikóv Tas Kripa idpvpévar. wate Mov 
ёф ӧсоу avváryerat, Ta Kpa THS оікоурбутя ката, 


l той тє тойѕ, Corais, for rovrov тє; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 
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he saw a star which he judged to be Canopus itself, so 
judging from the fact that those who had proceeded 
but a short distance south of Iberia were in agreement 
that they saw Canopus, and also from scientific 
observations made at Cnidus; for, says he, the 
observatory of Eudoxus at Cnidus is not much 
higher than the dwelling-houses, and from there, 
it is said, Eudoxus saw the star Canopus; and, 
adds Poseidonius, Cnidus lies on the parallel of 
Rhodes, on which lie both Gades and the coastline 
thereabouts. 

15. Now as you sail to the regions of the south 
you come to Libya; of this country the westernmost 
coast extends only slightly beyond Gades; then this 
coast, forming a narrow promontory, recedes towards 
the southeast and gradually broadens out to the 
- point where it reaches the land of the Western 
Ethiopians. They are the most remote people south 
of the territory of Carthage, and they reach the 
parallel that runs through the Cinnamon-producing 
Country. But if you sail in the opposite direction 
from the Sacred Cape until you come to the people 
called Artabrians, your voyage is northward, and you 
have Lusitania on your right hand. Then all the 
rest of your voyage is eastward, thus making an 
obtuse angle to your former course, until you reach 
the headlands of the Pyrenees that abut on the 
ocean. The westerly parts of Britain lie opposite 
these headlands towards the north; and in like 
manner the islands called Cassiterides,! situated in 
the open sea approximately in the latitude of Britain, 
lie opposite to, and north of, the Artabrians. There- 
fore it is clear how greatly the east and west ends of 


`1 « Tin Islands”; now Scilly. 
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^ є b! ^ / / > 
рђкоѕ уто TOU TeEptKexupevou тп'єМаувус ELS 
a T€Vóv. 

16. Toroúrov бе буто$ тод кабомой суприатог, 
ypoipov феіруєтаг бйо Maßeîv єйбєїа$‚ at Téuvov- 
саг Tpós брбас а&ММм}хас<, ) uév 014, тоў  uijkovs 
(24 ^ / / € \ \ ^ 7 
єї тод peylotou парто, ў 66 014 тод TTAáTOvs, 
ка) й pèw TOY параћ^\аАор ёста ша, 7) 66 TOV 
peo"nufpiwàvw: | Єтєта тайтам | TapaXMjXovs 
émwoovvtas ёф’ ёкатєра Siaipeiv ka rà rattas THY 
үй» kal тт» OdratTay, ў хрюџєџог Tvyxávopev. 
Kal yap TÒ суйна nàXXov àv catadaves yévorto, 
OTOLOV єірђкаџєр, KATA TO péyeOos TOV ‹урашифь, 
dXXa kai а\№а pétpa éxyova v, TOY тє TOD puh- 
KOUS Kal Tov т\атоус, Kal та kAipaTa алодаћ\о- 
Onoetat ВЄмтісу, та тє EwOwvda ка) тд, éorrépia, OS 
б айтоє Ta vória kai тй Bopera. ётєї 60 бід 
yvopipwv TóTOv ХацВамесваїг Set tas evOeias 
тайтає, ай uev EAXNPOncav 169, Xéyo бё tàs péoas 
бйо, THY тє тод џђкоиѕ Kal Tod TXárovs, TAS 
Хеувєісає mpotepov, ai © аММає padiws yvapi- 
Cows’ ду бій тойтау' трбтор yap Tiva a Tovyelous 
Np@pevot тойто Ta тараЛлмуа pépn cuvex- 
, ~ м ^ > / / 
Oj.eÜa kai tas ANAS субаєгм TAY OiKHTEwWY тає 
T єт? уйс kal трд тд ойраша. 

17. IIXeto rov Ф т) Өдалатта yewypadet ка} 

/ M ^ / , 
супратібє thy yiv, koóXTrovs atrepyalouévn Kal 
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the inhabited world have been narrowed down by 
the surrounding sea. 

16. Such being the general shape of the inhabited 
world, it is clearly helpful to assume two straight 
lines that intersect each other at right angles, one of 
which will run through the entire greatest length 
and the other through the entire greatest breadth of 
the inhabited world ; and the first line will be one of 
the parallels, and the second line one of the meri- 
dians; then it will be helpful to conceive of lines 
parallel to these two lines on either side of them 
and by them to divide the land and the sea with 
which we happen to be conversant. For thereby the 
shape of the inhabited world will prove more clearly 
to be such as I have described it, being judged by 
the extent of the lines, which lines are of different 
measurements, both those of the length and those of 
the breadth ; and thereby too the * climata" will be 
better represented, both in the east and in the west, 
and likewise in the south and in the north. But 
since these straight lines must be drawn through 
known places, two of them have already been so 
drawn, I mean the two central lines mentioned above, 
the one representing the length and the other the 
breadth ; and the other lines will be easily found by 
the help of these two. For by using these lines as 
“elements, ! so to speak, we can correlate the regions 
that are parallel, and the other positions, both geo- 
graphical and astronomical, of inhabited places. 

17. It is the sea more than anything else that 
defines the contours of the land and gives it its 


1 Or, as we would say, ‘‘axes of co-ordinates.” (Strabo 
has in mind something similar to our system of co-ordinates 
in analytical geometry.) 
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/ 
merdyn kal sropÜpovs, ópolws 66 iaÜuovs Kal yep- 
/ М / A / 
povncous кад йкрас' mpocdapBavovor бе тайті 
M e \ Рі à м 6 ` \ ^ / 
каї of потацої Kal та бр. 0:4 yap TOV тогойтау 
» / м \ / / , e^ 
тє ро тє Kal EOvn Kal sróXeov Oéceis єйфуєї5 
evevonOnoav kai TáXXa TOLKiApAaTA, ёсюу pea Tós 
e 
otw 0 xwpoypadixos таё. Фу $ тоўто каї тд 
TOV výowv TAHROOS ёст: kaTeaappévov ёр тє тої 
пє\ауєсг Kal катӣ THY параМам Tacav. ANOV 
Ò! dXXas dperás тє kai kakías ка} tas at 
aùrôv ұрєіаѕ émiÓewvvuévov Ù Ovowpnarías, 
Tas pev fcc, ras 06 ёк катаскєуйс, Tas iac 
б - , 6 / 4 e e > P? / 
єї Xéyeiv: Stapévovotyap, at Ò єпівєтог бєуоутаї 
petaBords. kal тойтор бе Tas TXeio Урдрою svp- 
péveiw Suvvapevas ёшфашетёор, ў? ші) тоћ) uév, 
ddrws Ò éripdverav pev Фуойсає tid kai бовам, 
й mpos tov ÜaTepov xpóvov mapapévovca трбттоъ 
M ^ ^ "^ 
тәй сишфий rois тбтто той Kal pNKéTL osav 
катаскєиЧу" wate білок OTe Sei Kal TovTwY 
^ ^ \ м / ^ 9 
нєрийсваг. тєрї то\\ф» yap ёст: TOAEWY TOUT 
єйтеїу, бтєр elme AnpooBévns ёт} tv тєрї 
"Orvrbov, ås obras Hhavicbar uoi Gore uxo 
^ / 
ei патпотє @кт]б]саъ yvovar v twa ёте\доџта. 
э э е/ э 7 \ , ~ , y 
AAN Guws Kal Els TOVTOUS TOUS TOTTOUS KAL ELS AN- 
Nous adixvodvtat aopevol, та ү ixvyn побойутєб 
iseiv TOv ob Tw Stwvopacpévoy Epyor, kaÜdrep kal 
Tous тафомс тфу évddEwy avipav. ойто ёё Kal vo- 


1 3°, Corais inserts, after AA wy ; generally followed. 
2 #, Corais inserts ; Groskurd, Kramer, Forbiger, following. 
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shape, by forming gulfs, deep seas, straits, and like- 
wise isthmuses, peninsulas, and promontories; but 
both the rivers and the mountains assist the seas 
herein. It is through such natural features that we 
gain a clear conception of continents, nations, favour- 
able positions of cities, and all the other diversified 
details with which our geographical map is filled. 
And among these details are the multitude of islands 
scattered both in the open seas and along the whole 
seaboard. And since different places exhibit differ- 
ent good and bad attributes, as also the advantages 
and inconveniences that result therefrom, some due 
to nature and others resulting from human design, 
the geographer should mention those that are due to 
nature; for they are permanent, whereas the adven- 
titious attributes undergo changes. And also of the 
lattér attributes he should indicate such as can 
persist for a long time, or else such as can not persist 
for long and yet somehow possess a certain distinc- 


\ 


tion and fame, which, by enduring to later times, - 


make a work of man, even when it no longer exists, 


a kind of natural attribute of a place; hence it is , 


clear that these latter attributes must also be men- 
tioned. Indeed, it is possible to say concerning 
many cities what Demosthenes said ! of Olynthus and 


і 


m 


the cities rdund about 1,2 which have so completely / 


disappeared, he says, that a visitor could not know 
even whether they had ever been founded. But 
nevertheless men like to visit these places as well as 
others, because they are eager to see at least the traces 
of deeds so widely famed, just as they like to visit the 
tombs of illustrious men. So, also, I have mentioned 
1 Philippics 3. 117. 
2 Methone, Apollonia, and thirty-two other cities. 
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pipov каї помтєбу рєрутјреда TOv илукЄтї où- 
cv, бутабда xai THs w@pereias TpokaXovuévngs 
TOV айтбр тропом ÓvTep Kal émi тфу прабєфу" 1) 
yàp (тоди хар, 7) ürrorporrfjs THY тоойто. 

18. Aéyouev 8 àávaXaflóvres amò тў третт$ 
йпотутафаєйб, бті ) KAO’ Huds оікоуиёрт Yh пєрір- 
putos ойса Oéyera, коћ№тоис eis ќаутђу ATÒ ті)є 
ёо Өбахаттт$ ката TOv фкєамду поМЛойс, peyi- 
atovs 8 Térrapas Фу б uév Bopevos Кастіа 
Kanreitat OdratTAa, oi Ò ‘Tpraviav mpoaaryopebov- 
civ: 0 66 ILlepouxós ка} 'Apáfitos amò тўс votias 
dvayéovtat даћаттаѕ, б uév Ts Kaomías кат 
avtikpù рамата, б ё THs llovrucje Tov бе 
Téraprov, баптєр TroAv TovTovs йтєр8ё@Ммута катӣ 
TO péyeOos, 1) évrós xal Kal? Huds Xeyouévn Odrat- 
та атєрүйбєтол, THY цем ару?» ато THs éonÉpas 
Aauflávovca ка} тод катӣ Tas HpakXetovs orth- 
Aas порвцой, pnxvvopevy б eis TO трд$ бо uépos 
ду dXX kai GAA! TAATEL, uerà 66 rabra суг$о- 
pévg kai reXevrOca eis бйо кб\тоу$ ко. 
Tov pev ёр ápia repá, Svirep EŬEewov mróvTov прос- 
ауорєйореу, tov Ò ётєроу Tov a vykeíuevov ёк тє 
тоў Айуиттіоиу TeXáyovs ка} тоб ПарфиМіом 
xai Tov Їасикод. йтаутєз Ò oi XeyÜévres kóXTroL 
amò Tie ёю Bardtrns otevov Byovot Tov 
eta Xov», paddAov pé» б тє "ApdBuos Kal б 
ката Yryras, йттоу $ оѓ Moimoi. % бе mept- 
к\єіоиса avTovs yh тріуі) vevéuntat, каба- 
тєр eipntar. т) uév оду Kvpwrn modvoynpove- 
стат tacav stw, й 00 AtBin tavartia 
тєтоудбєу, ) 06 "Асіа нести tas apdow бує: 

‚ ® ка) ЌЛАФ, Casaubon conjectures; editors following. 
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customs and constitutions that no longer exist, for 
the reason that utility urges me in their case just as 
it does in the case of deeds of action ; that is, either 
to incite emulation or else avoidance of this or that. 

18. I now resume my first sketch of the inhabited 
world and say that our inhabited world, being girt 
by the sea, admits into itself from the exterior sea 
along the ocean many gulfs, of which four are very 
large. Of these four gulfs the northern one is 
called the Caspian Sea (though some call it the 
Hyrcanian Sea); the Persian Gulf and the Arabian 
Gulf pour inland from the Southern Sea, the one 
about opposite the Caspian Sea and the other about 
opposite the Pontus; and the fourth, which far 
exceeds the others in size, is formed by the sea 
which is called the Interior Sea, or Our Sea ; it takes 
its beginning in the west at the strait at the Pillars 
of Heracles, and extends lengthwise towards the 
regions of the east, but with varying breadth, and 
finally divides itself and ends in two sea-like gulfs, 
the one on the left hand, which we call the Euxine 
Pontus, and the other consisting of the Egyptian, 
the Pamphylian, and the Issican Seas. All these 
aforesaid gulfs have narrow inlets from the Exterior 
Sea, particularly the Arabian Gulf and that at the 
Pillars, whereas the others are not so narrow. The 
land that surrounds these gulfs is divided into three 
parts, as I have said. Now Europe has the most 
irregular shape of all three; Libya has the most 
regular shape ; while Asia occupies a sort of middle 
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C 122 ту» абдеси" таса: È ёк tis évrós mapa- 
Мах éyovat THY aitiay тод Te Trova x1juovos Kal 
тоб раї, ў $ ёктд$ TARY TOv XeyÜÉvrov koX ov 
ámh) kai xrapvdoedys éori, фо втор, Tas б 
ddras Фу шкрф Stadopas éaréov: ovdév yap Фу 
тоф иєүаМхо тд ptkpov. ёт 8 ёте) karà тї» 
увахурафікйу історіам ой суђрата povov $т}тоўдер 
ка) peyéOn róT cv, AAAA Kal суёсєіѕ трд GANA 

9 ^ е м \ з ^ \ / e 
avTay, Ga ep paper, каї évtad0a тд поїкіМом т) 
évrós параМа пареуєтаг u&XXov Ù 7) EKTOS. тоб 
Ò ёсті кай тб уиофрішоу kal тд eÜkpaTrov Kal TÒ 
móest Kal EOveciy eùvopovpévois avvoikobpevov 
püXXov ёутарда й екєї.  oÜoÜuév тє ecidévat 

A 9 / , / 
таёта, бу ols "mXeiovs rapaó(Govrat mpakes Kal 
тоМмтєеїа кай тёри кай TANNA, boa eis hpovnow 
сууєруєї, ai тє урєїаї cuvdyovow Huds проє 
éxeiva, Ov èv ёфиктф ai ЄтитМокаї ка короии“ 

^ э 9 \ еў , A A > , a 
табта Ò éotiv oa оікєѓтаі, parrov Ò oikeiraL 

^ \ e \ ^ e y є 
каМмф<. прос йтамта бе Tà тоадта, a ёфтр, Ù 
map piv даћатта т\єо>ёктти& exer шбуа: Kal 
67) ка évÜev арктбом тў пєриру)сєо. 

19. Eipnras 8ё бт дру? тоддє тоб коћтоу 

ёстіу 0 karà Tas Утућас торро" TO ёё ттєрб- 
/ е / / / 

татоу ToUTOV пері 6Вдоџлкоута aTadlous Меуєтан 

паратАєйсауті бе Tov стєратду бкатду kal el- 


/ » / / е 
косі стадіоу дута діастасіу AapBdvovow ai 
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position between the other two in this respect. And 
the cause of their irregularity or their lack of it 
lies in the coastline of the Interior Sea, whereas the 
coastline of the Exterior Sea, with the exception of 
that of the aforesaid gulfs, is regular and, as I have 
said, like a chlamys; buf I must leave out of view 
the other slight irregularities, for a little thing is 
nothing when we are dealing with great things. 
And further, since in the study of geography we 
inquire not merely into the shapes and dimensions of 
countries, but also, as I have said, into their positions 
with reference to each other, herein, too, the coast- 
line of the Interior Sea offers for our consideration 
more varied detail than that of the Exterior Sea. 
And far greater in extent here than there is the 
known portion, and the temperate portion, and the 
portion inhabited by  well-governed cities and 
nations. Again, we wish to know about those parts 
of the world where tradition places more deeds of 
action, political constitutions, arts, and everything 
else that contributes to practical wisdom ; and our 
needs draw us to those places with which commercial 
and social intercourse is attainable; and these are 
the places that are under government, or rather 
under good government. Now, as I have said, our 
Interior Sea has a great advantage in all these 
respects ; and so with it I must begin my de- 
scription. 

19. I have already stated that the strait at the 
Pillars forms the beginning to this gulf; and the 
narrowest part of the strait is said to be about 
seventy stadia; but after you sail through the 
narrows, which are one hundred and twenty stadia 
in length, the coasts take a divergent course all at 
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noves á0póav, ў 9 èv aptotepa paddov: elr 
бүз peyáXov paiverat méddryous. орібетаг б 
ёк ди тоб бебіод TAXevpo) тӯ Л:Викӯ тарама 
péxpt Kapynddvos, ёк 8 ватєром ті) тє 'lgm- 
рік кад т) Ке\тік) xara NdpBwva ка) Mac- 
саћ\№мау, kai peta табта ті) Avyva Tuc), TedevTaia 
бе тӯ "Ітамікі) péypt тод Хикемкоб tropOpod. 
тд Ò ёфоу тод Terayous mTXevpüv 1) BKeria ваті 
ка ot ékatépwĝev avTí)s торӨдо 0 èv pos тӯ 
тама ёттаттайо$, 0 è проє vj Kapyndov 

Мор ка} Trevrakoaíov atabdiwv. 7) Ò ато! тёр 
ттд» ёт} TÒ ёлтастадіоу ураши? pépos pév 
ёсті тў ёт) "Робом ка} tov Tadpov, uéaov é пос 
tépve TO XexÜév méXaryos* №уєтаг ё стадіор 
pupiwv xal бісусмам тодто дё» 07) TO uiros 
тоў пє\ауоиѕ, TANATOS бе TÒ peyia'Tov боор TEVTA- 
кіс Мову oradiov тд ато тоб Гаћатікод кб\тоо 
рєтаЁ) МассаМаз kai МарВороѕ ёт} т» кат 
йутіюрй AtBinv. каМобсі бё TO проє тӯ А.т 
wav pépos т даћатттсѕ тайт Л;Вокду "réXa- 
yos, TO бе трд TH кат GYTiKpY уб TO рем 
"[TBnptxov, тд бё Ліуостікор, то бе Sapbóviov,? 
TeXevratov ё шеурь THS Закємає тд Tvppqvikóv. 
voot © eiclv бу uév TH Tapania ті) ката то 
Tuppnvucóv trérayos péxpe tHS Avyvotixis avxvaít, 
péytotas 62 Zapo xal Kupvos perá ye т?р 

«кєМаз*, айтт 66 kal тду àXXov ёттї peyiaTn 
Tov каб pâs ка) dpiorn. тоу ёё тойтар 


1 ris, Kramer suspects, before тё» 2rnAdvy; Meineke 
deletes ; C. Miiller approving. 

2 Yapdéviov, Corais, for ZXapbóviov; Meineke following ; 
C. Miiller approving. 
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once, though the one on the left diverges more ; and 
then the gulf assumes the aspect of a great sea. It 
is bounded on the right side by the coastline of 
Libya as far as Carthage, and on the other side, 
first, by Iberia and also by Celtica in the regions of 
Narbo and Massilia, and next by Liguria, and finally 
by Italy as far as the Strait of Sicily. The eastern 
side of this sea is formed by Sicily and the straits 
on either side of Sicily; the one between Italy and 
Sicily is seven stadia in width and the oné between 
Sicily and Carthage is fifteen hundred stadia. But 
the line from the Pillars to the seven-stadia strait is 
a part of the line to Rhodes and the Taurus Range; 
it cuts the aforesaid sea approximately in the middle ; 
and it is said to be twelve thousand stadia in length. 
This, then, is the length of the sea, while its great- 
est breadth is as much as five thousand stadia, the 
distance from the Galatic Gulf between Massilia and 
Narbo to the opposite coast of Libya. The entire 
portion of this sea along the coast of Libya they call 
the Libyan Sea, and the portion that lies along the 
opposite coast they call, in order, the Iberian Sea, 
the Ligurian Sea, the Sardinian Sea, and finally, to 
Sicily the Tyrrhenian Sea. There are numerous 


|. islands along the coast of the Tyrrhenian Sea as far 


as Liguria, and largest of all are Sardinia and 
Corsica, except Sicily ; but Sicily is the largest and 
best of al] the islands in our part of the world. 
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Aeurópevat  Tedyiar m Па»датеріа! тє ка 
Поутіа, прдагуємі è Адама тє xal Пламасіа 
Kat П,Өлкодоса Kat Tpoytrn ка Karpia kal 
Лєикосіа ral ANNAL то:адтаи. ёті ватера бе 
THs AvyvaTucfje at трд Ths Normis 2.0005 p xp: 
Zr av ov TroAAaí, Qv elow ai тє DPupvyoras * 
каў "ЕВосоѕ" ov moal è ove ai? трд Ths 
Aufgóns Kal Tis XuceMas, й Qv €icL Kóccovpá тє 
каї Aiyipovpos Kal ai Aimapaiwv уђсо, as 
AióXov tives 7 poc ayopebovat. 

20. Mera бе ray ZuceMav Kai TOUS éxatépw bev 
порвиодс ANa пємаут avvámTev. TO TE про TOV 
Luprewy Kat Ths Kupyvaias ка) а?та) ai Apres 
Kal TÒ Avaoviov èv TÁNAL, vv бё Kaħoúpevov 
ЗикєМмкбә, ov uppouy ёкєйр каї gwvexés. TO ev 
оди трд TOV Upreav кай TS Kvprvaias калетаг 
AtBuxov, те\еот@ Ó є то Айуйттву méhayos. 
тфи бе Xópreov 7) pay Єматтау ё éc Tiv дсоу хімоу 
kat éfakoatov craóiev THY Tepip.erpov- про- 
кєштаг Ò еф катера TOU стдратоѕ усо, Maviyé 
тє Kal Керка TS 66 peydrns Xpreos $us 
"EparoaÓÉvns Tov кйк\ор elvai терта дле», 
TÓ бе BáÜos yiriov дктажосіоу ad’ "Естерідоу 
eis _Avropara ка тд тів Kvpnvaías peĝópiov 
7 pos THY dXXgv тӱр TAUTH AtBunv: ardor бе тор 
Trepi ovv тетракісу Му стабішу єйтор, то бе 
Вадоѕ хм» mevraxoaiav, бтор Kal тд т\4то$ 
тоў TTOMATOS. TO бе XukeAukóv TréAaryos трд THis 
XuccMas ёст! xal Tf '1таМа< ёті тд трд ёо 


: > Паубатер!а, Meineke, for Tlavdapla. 
2 af re Tupyhorat, Du Theil, Kramer, for fj re l'uuvgoía. 
3 008° ai, Corais, for o08€ ; Meineke following. 
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Far behind these in size are Pandateria and Pontia, 
which lie in the open sea, and, lying near the land, 
Aethalià, Planasia, Pithecussa, Prochyta, Capreae, 
Leucosia, and others like them. But on the other 
side of the Ligurian Sea the islands off the rest of 
the coast up to the Pillars are not numerous, among 
which are the Gymnesiae and Ebysus; and those off 
the coasts of Libya and Sicily are not numerous, 
either, among which are Cossura, Aegimurus, and 
the Liparian Islands, which some call the Islands of 
Aeolus. | 

20. Beyond Sicily and the straits on both sides of 
it other seas join with the former sea. The first is 
the sea in front of the Syrtes and Cyrenaea and the 
two Syrtes themselves, and the second is the sea 
formerly called the Ausonian Sea, but now the 
Sicilian Sea, which is confluent with and a continu- 
ation of the first sea. Now the sea in front of the 
Syrtes and Cyrenaea is called the Libyan Sea, and it 
ends at the Egyptian Sea. Of the Syrtes, the lesser 
is about one thousand six hundred stadia in circum- 
ference ; and the iglands Meninx and Cercina lie at 
either side of its mouth. As for the Greater Syrtes, 
Eratosthenes says that its circuit is five thousand 
stadia, and its breadth eighteen hundred stadia, 
reckoning from the Hesperides to Automala and to 
the common boundary between Cyrenaea and the 
rest of Libya in that region; but others have esti- 
“mated its circuit at four thousand stadia, and its 
breadth at fifteen hundred stadia, as much as the 
breadth of its mouth is. The Sicilian Sea lies in 
front of Sicily and Italy toward the regions of the 
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шёроѕ ка) ёт, тоб perakd mópov tis Te ‘Pnyivns 
péxpu Локрфо, Kal тй Meconvias иур Xv- 
paxovady xai Ilaxóvov. abferas 5 ёті бу тд 
трд ёю pépos uéypi тд» axpwv THs Котуттє, kai 
т» lleXomóvvgaov 8 тєркї е тду т\ст, 
«ai т\л]ро@ Tov KopwOtaxov KxaXrovpevov kóXmOV: 
mpos йрктоис̧ ё ёті тє axpav lamwwyíav kai тд 
стдиа тоб lovíov кӧ\тоо, xai Ts Hreipov ra 
vóta pépn péxpt tov `"АшВракікод xóXmOv ка} 
Ths a vveyoÜs тараМа< THs Totovans Tov Кори- 
діакду коМптоу rpós THY lMeXorróvvgaov. 06 ‘Tovtos 
KóXTOS шёрос̧ ёст} тод viv AOpiov Xeyopnévov: 
тойтоц è т» pèv èv бєвіб mXevpà» т) IXAXvpis 
moci, THY Ò evovupov 7) Itadia péxpt TOD шууоб 
TOU ката Axudrniav. Єсть бе pos арктог» dua ical 
трд THY ёспёрау арбуу стєудє xal paxpos, 
pcos pev бето» éaxioytNwv oradiwv, пћатоѕ бе 
тд péeytorov біакосіву ёт} Trois уо. — vijaor бе 
eictw бутадва avxval uév ai тро Ths IXXvpi6os, 
ai te "Афиртібєє kal Kvpueruci) ка} AuBvprióes- 
ёт, 8 "Їсса xai Tpayoúpiov kat ў Médawa Kóp- 
кора каї Фароѕ· трд ths "ЇтаМає 8 ai Awo- 
pnderot. тод Укємкойў ёё то ёт) Kprjrnv amo 
Ilaxóvov tetpaxicytMev xai Tevrakociov orta- 
Siwy paci: тособтоу ёё ка} то ётї Taivapov тӯ 
Aaxovixns: то бе ато depas lamvyías ёт} тд» 
шоубу тоб Kopwtaxod Kxodrrov tev pev дріс- 
хіМау ёттї» аттор, тд 8 ато 'lamvwyíae eis 
thv AtBinv wréov тди Tetpakioxidov iori. 
voor © eiow évtaida й тє Коркира кад Xiflora 
трд Ts Нпєротг:дос, каї єфеЕйк про tod Коргу- 
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east, and, besides, in front of the strait that lies 
between them—-in front of the territory of Rhegium 
as far as Locri, and of the territory of Messina as 
far as Syracuse and Pachynum. Toward the regions 
of the east it stretches on to the headlands of 
Crete, and its waters also wash round most of the 
Peloponnesus and fill what is called the Gulf of 
Corinth. On the north it stretches to the Iapygian 
Cape and the mouth of the Ionian Gulf and to the 
southern parts of Epirus as far as the Ambracian 
Gulf and the coast that adjoins it and, with the 
Peloponnesus, forms the Corinthian Gulf. But the 
Ionian Gulf is part of what is now called the 
Adriatic Sea. The right side of this sea is formed 
by Illyria, and the left by Italy up to its head at 
Aquileia. It reaches up towards the north-west in a 
narrow and long course ; and its length is about six 
thousand stadia, while its greatest breadth is twelve 
hundred stadia. There are numerous islands in this 
sea: off the Illyrian coast the Apsyrtides, and Cyric- 
tica, and the Liburnides, and also Issa, Tragurium, 
Black Corcyra, and Pharus; and off the Italian 
coast the Diomedeae. The stretch of the Sicilian 
Sea from Pachynum to Crete, they say, measures 
four thousand five hundred stadia, and just as much 
the stretch to Taenarum in Laconia ; and the stretch 
from the Iapygian Cape to the head of the Gulf of 
Corinth is less than three thousand stadia, while 
that from Iapygia to Libya is more than four 
thousand. The islands of this sea are: Corcyra 
and Sybota off the coast of Epirus; and next to 
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Ө:акод kóXmrov Kedarrnvia kai бакт ка! Zá- 
xvvOos ка) ' Exyiwáes. 

21. TQ 82 Zire avvámTe! тд Коптікду 
TéXayos kal TO Харарікду kai то Mupraov, ò 
petakd ris Kpnrns ёсті kai ras ' Apyetas kai Tfjs 
'Атткў$, TXáTos Éyov TÒ дёүштто> TÒ ATÒ TIS 
"Аттікіїс oov Хлор xai O.akocíov стадіоу, 
иўко$ È éxarrov 1) :п\асіоу. ёр тойтф бе vijcot 
Кобура тє ка} KaXavpía кай at тєрї Al*ywav ка 
Larapiva xai tov КикМадоу ті. то де 
auveyes TO Aiyaîóov ёстіу ўд) сд» тф Мёхаш 
кото kai тд ‘EXAnoTovTe, ка) тд кароу Kat 
KapmáÜiov péxpt тўѕ “Podov ка} Kpyrns xa 
Картабдоо! xai trav трт» pepav тў `Асіаѕ` 
ev d ai te Kuxdddes* vijco eicl xai at >тор- 
ades kai ai mpoxeipevar tHs Kapias ка} "Tovias 
ка) Aiorisos шеурь tHS Tpwados, Xéyo бе Ко 
кай Зашоу ка} Xiov xai AéaBov ка} Tévedov: 
os È abres ai mpoxeipevas ths "ЕЛАабоє шеурі 
THs Макєбоміає xai тў ouopov Өрактѕ EvBoud 
тє Kal XxÜpos xai Петартоє kai Ajpvos xai 
Odcos kai "Iufgpos ка} Хамодракт kai NNa 
T'Aelovs, Trepi wv Фу тоф каб Exacta dnrOcopev. 
ёст, бё TO шђкос THS ваЛатттє TavTNs пері тетра- 
кісуїмоує 7) p4KpQ TXelovs, To 8 wAdTOS тєрї 
сои. перієХєтаї де йто тбу XexÜEvrav 
pepüv ths 'Àcias ка} tis amo Yovviov бурі 
@cpuaiov кб\тоу прос dpxtov éyovans Tov TAODY 

1 Kapwá0ov, Tzschucke, for Kóxpov; Groskurd, Forbiger, 
following. 

2 The MSS. have: uepà». Ths 0 'Acías al re КикАббеѕ. 


Pletho deletes the 8 before 'Асіаз, and inserts Фу $ before 
al re КокА&дезѕ. 
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them, off the Gulf of Corinth, Cephallenia, Ithaca, 
Zacynthus, and the Echinades. 

21. Adjoining the Sicilian Sea are the Cretan, the 
Saronic, and the Myrtoan Seas. The Myrtoan Sea is 
between Crete, Argeia! and Attica; its greatest 
breadth, measured from Attica, is about one thousand 
two hundred stadia, and its length is less than double 
its breadth. In this sea are the islands of Cythera, 
Calauria, Aegina and its neighbouring isles, Salamis, 
and some of the Cyclades. Next beyond the Myrtoan 
Sea comes immediately the Aegean Sea, with the Gulf 
of Melas and the Hellespont; and also the Icarian 
and Carpathian Seas, extending to Rhodes, Crete, 
Carpathus,and the first regions of Asia. In the Aegean 
are the Cyclades? the Sporades, and the islands 
that lie off Caria, Ionia, and Aeolis up to the Troad 
—] mean Cos, Samos, Chios, Lesbos, and Tenedos; 
so also those that lie off Greece as far as Macedonia 
and Thrace the next country beyond Macedonia— 
namely, Euboea, Scyros, Peparethos, Lemnos, Thasos, 
Imbros, Samothrace, and a number of others, con- 
cerning which I shall speak in my detailed description. 
The length of this sea is about four thousand stadia 
or slightly more, and its breadth is about two 
thousand stadia. It is surrounded by the aforesaid 
regions of Asia, and by the coast-line from Sunium 
to the Thermaic Gulf as you sail towards the north, 


! Argolis. 

? Strabo has just said that ** some of the Cyclades" belong 
to the Myrtoan Sea. He elsewhere places ‘‘many of the 
Sporades” in the Carpathian Sea (10. 5. 14) ; and Samos, Cos, 
and others in the Icarian Sea (10. 5. 13). Henow, apparently, 
makes the Aegean comprehend all these islands and many 
others besides. But the text is corrupt. 
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тараМає ka то» Макєборікду KoATOV péypt 
THS Opaxias yYeppovyaov. 

22. Kara бе tavtny ёст! тд émrtaoráðiov тд 
катй Snotov kai “А Видор, Sv ой тд Аіуаїоу kai б 
"ExMjetTovros éxdiéwat mpos йрктоу eis AAO 
médayos, ô камобсь Протптоутіба. кайкеїуо eis åN- 
do, Tov Ed£feiov просауорєидиєуом пдртоу. ёст 
бё &@04Хатто< трбттор тімд, ойтос" катӣ uécov удр 
mos axpat бйо тротіптоцану, ў uév ёк THS Eopo- 
ans kal tov Bopeiwy pepav, ў 9 ёк Tfjg Acias 
évavría тайтт, cuvdyoucat Tov шетафй mópov Kat 
тооўта úo Terayn ueyáXa: TO и>» OW TIS 
Койраття адкраттірюм калєїта: Кріод рётотор, тд 
бё тўс "Асіає Караџ815, бієхоута а№\а\ор пері 
6.0 xyiMovs ! стадіоиѕ ка} пєутакосіоує. TÒ шер 
оду прос éaTépav méXa'yos phos stiv dmó 
Bvtavríov рур: тфу éxBorav тоб BopvoOÉvovs 
стабіау трауру дктакос{ор, TXáros 66 біс- 
хімам дктакосіюр"? бу тойтф Ò 1j Aeven víjaós 
ёст“ TÒ 8 ёфду dott mapáyumkes, eis стєуду 
техеутбу шоубу Tov ката Мгоскоуріаба, ёт) Tev- 
TAKLTYXLALOUS ў шкрф TXeiovs atadious, тд бе 
TAATOS пері трісуімоцус ту 8ё пеєрішєтроє TOD 
сйштаутоє TeXáyovs ёсті бісширіфу Tov ка} 
пєутакісуїМам стадіюр. eixdfovar 06 тиреє TO 
OXIA THs Tepiuérpov тайтл бутєтацбуф Укивікф 


! C. Müller shews that d:ox:Alovs must not be changed to 
xiMovs, with most editors. 
2 фктакос(оу, C. Müller proposes to insert, after bio xii lor 
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and by the Macedonian Gulfs up to the Thracian 
Chersonese. 

22. Along this Chersonese lies the strait, seven 
stadia in length, between Sestus and Abydus, through 
which the Aegean Sea and the Hellespont empty 
northwards into another sea which they call the 
Propontis ; and the Propontis empties into another 
sea termed the * Euxine " 1 Pontus. This latter is a 
double sea, so to speak: for two promontories jut 
out at about the middle of it, one from Europe and 
the northern parts, and the other, opposite to it, 
from Asia, thus contracting the passage between 
them and forming two large seas. The promontory 
of Europe is called Criumetopon,? and that of Asia, 
Carambis?; and they are about two thousand five 
hundred stadia distant from each other. Now 
the western sea has a length of three thousand 
eight hundred stadia, reckoning from Byzantium to 
the mouths of the Borysthenes, and a breadth of two 
thousand eight hundred stadia ; in this sea the island 
of Leuce is situated. The eastern sea is oblong 
and ends in a narrow head at Dioscurias ; it has а 
- length of five thousand stadia or a little more, and a 
breadth of about three thousand stadia. The circum- 
ference of the whole sea is approximately twenty- 
five thousand stadia. Some compare the shape of 
this circumference to that of a bent Scythian bow,‘ 

1 On the term ** Euxine” see 7. 3. 6. 

? Cape Karadje, in Crimea. 

3 Cape Kerembe, in Paphlagonia. : 

* The Scythian bow consisted of & central bar of elastic 
wood to whose ends were fitted the curved horns of an ibex 
or goat, the horns being tipped with metal and joined by a 
bow-string of ox-hide or sheep's-hide. At the junction of 


the bar with each horn the curvature of the horn was con- 
cave but, at the tip, the horn had a convex curvature. 
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тобф, THY pev vevpàv ёЁорогойутєѕ Toig Oefioís 
kaXovpévots pépeci тоб Портоо (тадта ё естіу б 
mapámXovs 0 ATO TOU OTOMATOS EXPL TOD риод 
TOU ката Atooxoupidda: тм» yap THS KapapBros 
й ує GAN таса nov pixpas exer вісохає ! тє kal 
éfoxds, oT evOeia éorxevas), Ti)» бе Xovmiv. TO 
кераті тоб тобоц тту éxovTi THY ётістрофтў, 
THY шу dvo періферєстеєрам, THY бё като єйвите- 
pav ойт® бе какєпт àmepryábea Gar буо KONTOVS, 
Qv 0 ésmépioşs том) Üarépov тєрїфєрёттєрб< 
ёст. 

23. "Тперкєітаї бе тоб ёобірой kóXTOov трд< 
йрктоу 7 Маєотіє Muro, T?» перішєтром &xovaa 
ёурак!тх Ме» стабіоу ù kal шкрф  TXeóvov: 
Фкбібась Ò айту uév eis Портор катӣ -тду Kip- 
pepukóv kaXovpevov Восторор, obros 66 катй Tov 
Вракіоу eis тту Протпоутіда: тд yap Bulavtiaxov 
стора ойто kaXoUat Вракіоу Восторор, $ тєтра- 
стабібу éa rw. ту бе Протоутіє ytdlov ка} mev- 
такосіюу NéyeTat TO piros стадиюу TO ато TIS 
Троадоѕ ёт) rò BuSdvtiov' mapicov 0 тос ёсті 
kai To "TXdTos. бутабда Ò y rà» Кибіктиби 
(бритаг voos Kal Ta пері айту» vgaía. 

24. Тогайтт pèv 5) mpos apxtov тоб Aiyaiou 
TeXáryovs фуйуисіс Kal тосайті, там» Ò ато 
THs "Poóías ) то Айуйттіду TéXNayos поодса Kal 
тд Панфимоь» kai тд 'loaukóv èm} цеу thy Ew kat 
тій? Krias ката ‘соду éxteiverar péype ка} 
тєртакис уор oTadiwy тара te Аика» ка} 
IlauóvMav xai thy Кімікоу тараМау пасам. 
Футєбдєу 8 Хиріа тє ка} ovien ка} Alyutros 

1 elgoxás, Meineke, for écoxds. 
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likening the bow-string to the regions on what is 
called the right-hand side of the Pontus (that is, the 
ship-course along the coast from the outlet to the 
head at Dioscurias; for with the exception of the 
promontory of Carambis the whole shore has but 
small recesses and projections, so that it is like a 
straight line; and the rest they liken to the horn 
of the bow with its double curve, the upper curve 
being rounded off, while the lower curve is straighter ; 
and thus they say the left coast forms two gulfs, 
of which the western is much more rounded than 
the other. 

23. North of the eastern gulf lies Lake Maeotis, 
which has a circumference of nine thousand stadia 
or even a little more. It empties into the Pontus at 
what is called the Cimmerian Bosporus, and the 
Pontus empties into the Propontis at the Thracian 
Bosporus; for they give the name of Thracian Bos- 
porus to the outlet at Byzantium, which is four 
stadia.! The Propontis is said to be fifteen hundred 
stadia long, reckoning from the Troad to Byzantium ; 
and its breadth is approximately the same. In it lie 
the island of Cyzicus and the little islands in its 
neighbourhood. 

24. Such, then, is the nature and such the size of 
the arm of the Aegean Sea that extends towards the 
north. Again: the arm that begins at Rhodes and 
forms the Egyptian, the Pamphylian, and the Issican 
Seas, stretches towards the east as far as Issus in 
Cilicia for a distance of five thousand stadia along 
Lycia, Pamphylia, and the whole coastline of Cilicia. 
Thence, Syria, Phoenicia, and Egypt encircle the sea 


1 That is, in breadth ; but compare 7. 6. 1. 
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, ^ \ , М , \ ГА 
ёукикћо? трд vórov THY ӨаМатта Kal mpds дус 
у > ^ ^ \ 
бос "AXeEavSpelas. Фу 5¢ тф '1тскф komy xai 
тф Парфимоа кєїсваї сорВаірє Tv. Кӯітрор, 
cvvámTovcav TQ Айуиттіф TeXáyei. éore Ò ато 
e , , 

Pó&ov дарда eis ' ANe£ávOpevav Ворёа тєтракіс- 
Х.М» Tov otadiwv, 0 дё mepitAous бітМаєтов. 
o Ò Eparosĝévns тайтти uév TOV мацтькбу eivai 
фто: тї» йтомуфчи тєрї tod Sudppatos тод 
TeXdryovs, TOV uév ойто Xeyóvreov, TOv бё xal 
пєутакісуєМоцє ойк OkvovvTov evmeiv, айтду дё 
бід TOV окіовтрікбу урафбуафу aveupely TpLOXL- 
Aous ёптакосіоиѕ пєутікоута.  TOUTOUV 0) тоб 
тє\МФуои$ TO прос TH Комкіа ка) Парфима xai 
тод Поутікод тй каМойиєма Seka pépn xal 7 
IIpomovris ка} 5 ёфєёђс̧ тараМа péypt Пац- 
фиМає то tiva yeppóviaov peyaddny xai uéyav 
тайтт$ ісвиду Tov ато THs mpòs Тарсф даматттє 
ёт) mów А шсду кай то TOV Apalover mediov 
Thv Oeuía kvpav. 1) yap évrós THS урашшӣѕ тайтт< 
хара péeypt Kapias xai 'levías kai тфу évrOs 
“Avos veuouéveov eOvav тєрік\истоѕ йтаса& 
éotiv йтд tod Aiyaíov ка} тфу бкатвробеу Nex- 
Oévrov. tis даматття pepav: kai 57 ка) kaXoÜüpev 
"Асіау тайтти (010 ка} opcvopos ті) ÖNN. 

25. LuaArAnBdnv 9. єітєїу, Ts каб Huds даћат- 
TNS ротіфтатоу рёр Єсті стиєїм 0 Tíjs ueyáXns 
X)pTeos шуудя, Kal peta тобтоу 7j кат. Alyvm TOV 
"AXeÉávópeia. kal тод Ne(Xov проҳоаі, Bopeióra- 
Tov бё тд тоб BopvoÜOévovs стӧра` єі 0ё Kal Tov 
Ма@т»ъ mpoorein TQ Terdye Tis (Kal уар 


` ^ 
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on the south and west as far as Alexandria. And 
Cyprus must lie both in the Issican and the Pam- 
phylian Gulfs, since it borders on the Egyptian Sea. 
The sea-passage from Rhodes to Alexandria is, with 
the north wind, approximately four thousand stadia, 
while the coasting-voyage is double that distance. 
Eratosthenes says that this is merely the assumption 
made by navigators in regard to the length of the 
sea-passage, some saying it is four thousand stadia, 
others not hesitating to say it is even five thousand 
stadia, but that he himself, by means of the shadow- 
catching sun-dial, has discovered it to be three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty stadia. Now the 
part of this sea that is next to Cilicia and Pamphylia, 
and the side called the right-hand side of the Pontic 
Sea, and the Propontis, and the sea-board next 
beyond as far as Pamphylia, form a great peninsula 
and a great isthmus belonging thereto that stretches 
from the sea at Tarsus to the city of Amisus, and to 
Themiscyra, the Plain of the Amazons. For the 
country within this line, as far as Caria and Ionia 
and the peoples that live on this side of the Halys 
River, is all washed by the Aegean or else by the 
above-mentioned parts thereof on both sides of the 
peninsula. And indeed we call this peninsula by 
the special name of Asia, the same name that is 
given to the whole continent. 

25. In short, the head of the Greater Syrtis is the 
most southerly point of our Mediterranean Sea, and 
next to this are Alexandria in Egypt and the mouths 
of the Nile; the most northerly point is the mouth 
of the Borysthenes, though if we add Lake Maeotis 
to the sea (and indeed it is a part of it, in a sense) 
the mouth of the Tanais is the most northerly point ; 
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the most westerly point is the strait at the Pillars; 
and the most easterly point is the above-mentioned 
head of the Pontus at Dioscurias ; and Eratosthenes 
is wrong in saying that the Issican Gulf is the most 
easterly, for it lies on the same meridian with Amisus 
and Themiscyra—or, if you like, you may add in the 
territory of Sidene on to Pharnacia. From these 
regions the voyage to Dioscurias is, I might say, 
more than three thousand stadia eastward, as will 
become clearer when I describe that region in de- 
tail! Such, then, is the nature of our Mediterranean 
Sea. 

26. I must also give a general description of the 
countries that surround this sea, beginning at the 
same points at which I began to describe the sea 
itself. Now as you sail into the strait at the Pillars, 
Libya lies on your right hand as far as the stréam of 
the Nile, and on your left hand across the strait lies 
Europe as far as the Tanais. And both Europe and 
Libya end at Asia. But I must begin with Europe, 
because it is both varied in form and admirably 
adapted by nature for the development of excellence 
in men and governments, and also because it has 
contributed most of its own store of good things to 
the other continents; for the whole of it is in- 
habitable with the exception of a small region that 
is uninhabited on account of the cold. This un- 
inhabited part borders on the country of the Wagon- 
Dwellers in the region of the Tanais, Lake Maeotis, 
and the Borysthenes. Of the inhabitable part of 
Europe, the cold mountainous regions furnish by 
nature only a wretched existence to their inhabitants, 
yet even the regions of poverty and piracy become 


! Compare 12, 3. 17. 
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ка} ai é£ аХМмиїмом BrAdBar, и) ётікоуройутор" 
eyes 66 te тћєоуёкттџа т) Віа Tov тё ётћа éxóv- 
M , ^ / ^ Lj / / 
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\ ^ , ^ 3 / A e N 
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ГА ^ 0 Е / e = 0 ГА ` 
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Ths elpyyns оікєѓор, фа" rwv Єтікратєї тодто, 
1 ката, Tyrwhitt, for ка! 4; Madvig also independently. 
2 тё, Madvig deletes, before woX«rucóv. 
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civilised as soon as they get good administrators. 
Take the case of the Greeks: though occupying 
mountains and rocks, they used to live happily, 
because they took forethought for good government, 
for the arts, and in general for the science of living. 
The Romans, too, took over many nations that were 
naturally savage owing to the regions they in- 
habited, because those regions were either rocky or 
without harbours or cold or for some other reason 
ill-suited to habitation by many, and thus not only 
brought into communication with each other peoples 
who had been isolated, but also taught the more 
savage how to live under forms of government. But 
all of Europe that is level and has a temperate 
climate has nature to coóperate with her toward 
these results; for while in a country that is blessed 
by nature everything tends to peace, in a dis- 
agreeable country everything tends to make men 
warlike and courageous; and so both kinds of 
country receive benefits from each other, for the 
latter helps with arms, the former with products of 
the soil, with arts, and with character-building. But 
the harm that they receive from each other, if they 
are not mutually helpful, is also apparent; and the 
might of those who are accustomed to carry arms 
will have some advantage unless it be controlled by 
the majority. However, this continent has a natural 
advantage to meet this condition also; for the whole 
of it is diversified with plains and mountains, so that 
throughout its entire extent the agricultural and 
civilised element dwells side by side with the war- 
like element; but of the two elements the one that 
is peace-loving is more numerous and therefore keeps 
control over the whole body; and the leading 
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йибя неурі тулфу та 66 Nowra тӯ 'ArAavruc 
pêxpt TOV Bopetwv йкрам THs IIuprjvys. pÎros 
бе THs Х®раҳ тайт ваті тєрї éFaxiaxidtous 
стабіоує TÒ pya Tov, TXáos. дё TEVvTAKLTXLALOUS. 

28. Мета бе тайт» єстіу j Кетик) mpos 
ёю péypt тотаџод ‘Pývov, to uév Bopevov mev- 
1 The words ка) mpòs eiphyny are unintentionally omitted 
by, Kramer ; also by Meineke, Miiller-Diibner, Tozer, Tardieu. 

2 éĝov, Groskurd inserts ; ; Kramer, Forbiger, Miiller- 
Diibner, following. 

3 4 У ЛАТ тата, Pletho, Siebenkees, Corais, following 
gpr, for arn. 
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nations, too—formerly the Greeks and later the 
Macedonians and the Romans—have taken hold and 
helped. And for this reason Europe is most in- 
dependent of other countries as regards both peace 
and war; for the warlike population which she 
possesses is abundant and also that which tills her 
soils and holds her cities secure. She excels also in 
this respect, that she produces the fruits that are 
best and that are necessary for life, and all the use- 
ful metals, while she imports from abroad spices and 
precious stones—things that make the life of persons 
who have only a scarcity of them fully as happy as 
that of persons who have them in abundance. So, 
also, Europe offers an abundance of various kinds of 
cattle, but a scarcity of wild animals. Such, in a 
general way, is the nature of this continent. 

27. If, however, we look at the separate parts of 
it, the first of all its countries, beginning from the 
west, is Iberia, which in shape is like an ox-hide, 
whose “neck” parts, so to speak, fall over into the 
neighbouring Celtica ; and these are the parts that 
lie towards the east, and within these parts the 
eastern side of Iberia is cut off by a mountain, the 
so-called Pyrenees, but all the rest is surrounded by 
the sea; on the south, as far as the Pillars, it is 
surrounded by our Sea, and on the other side, as 
far as the northern headlands of the Pyrenees, by 
the Atlantic. The greatest length of this country is 
about six thousand stadia; and breadth, five thousand. 

28. Next to Iberia towards the east lies Celtica, 
which extends to the River Rhine. On its northern 
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1 woi0üvTa, Corais, for woodvrwy; Forbiger, Meineke, 
Miiller-Diibner, following. 
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side it is washed by the whole British Channel (for 
the whole island of Britain lies over against and 
parallel to the whole of Celtica and stretches length- 
wise about five thousand stadia) ; on its eastern side 
it is bounded by the River Rhine, whose stream runs 
parallel to the Pyrenees; and on its southern side it 
is bounded, on the stretch that begins at the Rhine, 
by the Alps, and by our sea itself in the region 
where the so-called Galatic Gulf! widens out—the 
region in which Massilia and Narbo are situated, 
very famous cities. Opposite this gulf, and facing in 
the opposite direction, lies another gulf? that is also 
called Galatic Gulf ; and it looks toward the north 
and Britain ; and it is between these two gulfs that 
Celtica has its least breadth ; for it is contracted 
into an isthmus of less than three thousand, but 
more than two thousand, stadia. Between these 
two gulfs a mountain range, the so-called Cemmenus 
Mountain,’ runs at right angles to the Pyrenees and 
comes to an end in the very centre of the plains of 
Celtica. As for the Alps (which are extremely high 
mountains that form the arc of a circle), their convex 
side is turned towards the plains of Celtica just 
mentioned and the Cemmenus Mountain, while their 
concave side is turned toward Liguria and Italy. 
Many tribes occupy these mountains, all Celtic 
except the Ligurians; but while these Ligurians 
belong to a different race, still they are similar to 
the Celts in their modes of life. They live in the part 
of the Alps that joins the Apennines, and they 
occupy a part of the Apennines also. The Apen- 
nines form a mountain range running through the 


1 Gulf of Lyon. 2 Gulf of Gascogne. 
" 3 Cevennes. 
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1 gtadiwv, Pletho inserts, after éwraxicx:Alwv; following 
gp. 
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whole length of Italy from the north to the south 
and ending at the Strait of Sicily. 

29. The first parts of Italy are the plains that lie 
at the foot of the Alps and extend as far as the head 
of the Adriatic and the regions near it, but the rest 
of Italy is a narrow and long promontory in the form 
of a peninsula, through which, as I have said, the 
Apennines extend lengthwise for about seven thou- 
sand stadia, but with varying breadth. The seas 
that make Italy a peninsula are the Tyrrhenian 
(which begins at the Ligurian Sea), the Ausonian, 
and the Adriatic. 

30. After Italy and Celtica come the remaining, 
or eastern, countries of Europe, which are cut in two 
by the River Ister. This river flows from the west 
towards the east and the Euxine Sea; it leaves on 
its left the whole of Germany (which begins at the 
Rhine), all the country of the Getans, and the 
country of the Tyregetans, Bastarnians, and Sar- 
matians as far as the River Tanais and Lake Maeotis ; 
and it leaves on its right the whole of Thrace, 
Illyria, and, lastly and finally, Greece. The islands 
which I have already mentioned! lie off Europe; 
outside the Pillars: Gades, the Cassiterides, and the 
Britannic islands ; and inside the Pillars: the Gym- 
nesiae and other little islands? of the Phoenicians,’ 
and those off Massilia and Liguria, and the islands 
off Italy up to the Islands of Aeolus and to Sicily, 
and all the islands round about Epirus and Greece 
and аз far as Macedonia and the Thracian Cher- 
sonese. 


1 55 19-21 (above). 
? That is, the Pityussae, which, with the Gymnesiae, form 
the Balearic Isles. 3 See 3. 5. 1 
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1 uév, Jones inserts. 

* ravtn, Capps, for xpos rv abrhy. 

з Groskurd defends the old reading Madara: Зацрорітаї, 
and deletes the comma after 'AABav&v ; Forbiger approving. 
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31. After the Tanais and Lake Maeotis come the 
regions of Asia—the Cis-Tauran regions which are 
contiguous to the Tanais and Lake Maeotis, and 
following upon these regions come the Trans-Tauran 
regions. For since Asia is divided in two by the 
Taurus Range, which stretches from the capes of 
Pamphylia to the eastern sea at India and farther 
Scythia, the Greeks gave the name of Cis-Tauran to 
that part of the continent which looks towards the 
north, and the name of Trans-Tauran to that part 
which looks towards the south; accordingly, the 
parts of Asia that are contiguous to lake Maeotis and 
the Tanais belong to the Cis-Tauran regions. The 
first of these regions are those that lie between the 
Caspian Sea and the Euxine Pontus, and they come 
to an end, in one direction, at the Tanais and the 
ocean, that is, both at the exterior ocean апа at 
that part of it which forms the Hyrcanian Sea, and, 
in the other direction, at the isthmus, at the point 
where the distance from the head of the Pontus to 
the Caspian Sea is least. Then come those Cis- 
Tauran regions that are north of Hyrcania, which 
reach all the way to the sea at India and farther 
Scythia, and to Mt. Imaeus. These regions are 
inhabited, partly, by the Maeotic Sarmatians, and by 
the Sarmatians that dwell between the Hyrcanian 
Sea and the Pontus as far as the Caucasus and the 
countries of the Iberians and the Albanians, and by 
Scythians, Achaeans, Zygians, and Heniochians ; and, 
partly, beyond the Hyrcanian Sea, by Scythians, 
Hyrcanians, Parthians, Bactrians, Sogdianians, and 
also by the inhabitants of the regions that lie beyond 
India on the north. And to the south of the 
Hyrcanian Sea, in part, and of the whole of the 
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ў Tpwás, проє бё тф Aiyaío «ai Tfj ёфєЁўє Oa- 
атту түр TE Аіоміба ка} тўр, "Iovíav ка Kapíav 
kal Avxiay, бу бе тў pecoyaig тти тє Фриуѓаљ, 
Hs ёстг uépos ў тє TOV Taddoyparedy eyouern 
ГаЛатіа kai т) 'Ет(кттто$, кад Avkáovas kai 
AvOovs. 

32. Ede£fis бе тоў évrós тоб Тафром ої re. 
Tà д брт Ka éyovTes Пароташетабал ка) та Пар- 
Ovaiwv Te ка Madey ка "Appeviav wal? Kerio 
20у каї Karáoves ° кай Пісібаг. pera Фё тойс 
дреіоиѕ ваті та éxTós ToU Taópov. протя б! 
ёсті тойтау т) ибікт), EOvos шеугстом TOV máv- 
TOv ка} evdaipovéstaror, TENET OV трд$ тє THD 
égav 0аХатта» Kal T votiav т ATAavrucfis. 
ev бе tH рота тайт бахатту T POKELTAL THs 
Чьбікйс voos ойк ENÁTTOV THS Bperravuktie 7 
TampoBavn: pera бе тту» Тубиєду ёт) та ёстё- 
pia vevova tv, Фу dc&ia Ò éxovat Ta бол хора 
ёсті суху} patros oikovpévn bia hum poTnTa 
йт” д>бр®т@ъ TENEWS BapBápov, où% ópocÜ vàyv- 
каћодсі Ò "Аріамойс, amò тр дру бдіатєіроутас 


1 rd, after ка, Pletho deletes ; editors following. 
2 Kardoves, Siebenkees, for Avkáorves ; usually followed. 
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isthmus between this sea and the Pontus lie the 
greater part of Armenia, Colchis, the whole of 
Cappadocia up to the Euxine and to the Tibaranian 
tribes, and also the so-called Cis-Halys country, 
which embraces, first, next to the Pontus and to the 
Propontis, Paphlagonia, Bithynia, Mysia, the so-called 
* Phrygia on the Hellespont” (of which the Troad 
is a part) ; and, secondly, next to the Aegean and to 
the sea that forms its continuation, Aeolis, Ionia, 
Caria, Lycia; and, thirdly, in the interior, Phrygia 
(of which both the so-called * Galatia of the Gallo- 
Grecians" and “ Phrygia Epictetus 1” form a part), 
Lycaonia, and Lydia. 

32. Following immediately upon the Cis-Tauran 
peoples come the peoples that inhabit the mountains?: 
the Paropamisadae, the tribes of the Parthians, of 
the Medes, of the Armenians, and of the Cilicians, 
and the Cataonians and the Pisidians. Next after 
the mountaineers come the Trans-Tauran regions. 
The first of them is India,’ which is the greatest of 
all nations and the happiest in lot,a nation whose 
confines reach both to the eastern sea and to the 
southern sea of the Atlantic. In this southern sea, 
off the coast of India, lies an island, Таргобапе,? 
which is not less than Britain. Then,if we turn from 


India toward the western regions and keep the 


mountains on our right, we come to a vast country, 
which, owing to the poverty of the soil, furnishes 
only a wretched livelihood to men who are wholly 
barbarians and belong to different races. They call 
m country Ária, and it extends from the mountains 

** Phrygia-Annex " ; the name given to lesser Phrygia by 
ds Kings of Pergamus. ? Compare 11. 1. 4. 


* For the full description of India, see 15. 1. 1 ff. 
* Ceylon. 
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иёҳри Гебросіас xai Kappavias. Ёс бё eicit 
прос pèw TH ÜaXárrg Персаї кад Yovoro каў 
Вавимомоїг, xa05xovres Єті т?» xarà Пёрсаѕ 
Ө&\аттар kal тд TepiowcoÜvra тойтоиѕ бут 
pikpá: mpos è той; дрєсиу й! Фу айтої$ то% 
dpeot Парбиаїо ка) Мӯдо ка} 'Appéviot kal 
Ta тойто TpócXYopa ёбу xal 5 Мєсотота- 
pia. peta ёё тур Mecomorayíav ta évrógs Eù- 
párov: тайта б éoTiv ў тє evdaipwv '"Apafía 
паса, apopilopevn TQ тє ApaBip кбдМтф mavr 
ка} TQ llepoikQ, kai боти ot Хктиїтаї Kal ot 
Dirapyor karéyovatv oi eri tov Еофратти кабт- 
KOVTES Kab THY Ss plays єї oi ттёраъ то? ’ApaBtov 
кбМтоу péxpi NeíXov, Айвіотес тє ка} "Apafles, 
kal oí pet avtovs Aiyúmrtioe kal Yvpor xal 
KíA4kes of тє dXXot ка) of 'Tpaxeiórrat Neyomevor, 
тєхеутаїог дё Пашфийої. 

33. Merà ёё tiv 'Acíav ётт\» т} Aug), ovv- 
єхђѕ одса Tfj re Айуйттоф xai Tfj Айвіотіа, THY 
pév каб pâs Tióva én’ єйдбєїає éxovaa, суєдду 
ті шехрь Хто» amo "АХєвамбрєас йрбарети, 
т\р TOV Уйртєшу kal єї той tis GAAN KOATTOV 
ётттрофт} рєтріа кай TV тойтоу$? поюйутау 
axpwTnpiov éEoyn т?р бё wapwxeaviti ато THS 
Ai0Lorias péxpe Tivos, Os dv параммумом одтаъ 
ті) протёра, perà 62 тадта сирауорёрти amo TOY 
votiwy pepav eis ófeiav axpav, pixpov ёЁю ZTN- 
NOY TpoTeTTOKvia» Kal поюдта» тратесом Tros 


1 $, the reading of C, for of; so Groskurd, Kramer, Müller- 
Diibner, and Meineke. 

2 rovrous (namely кёлтооѕ), Casaubon, for raóry ; Du Theil, 
Tardieu, following ; Groskurd approving. 
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as far as Gedrosia and Carmania, Next after Aria, 
toward the sea, are Persia, Susiana, Babylonia 
(countries which reach down to the Persian Sea,!) 
and the small tribes that dwell on the frontiers of 
those countries; while the peoples who live near 
the mountains or in the mountains themselves are 
the Parthians, the Medes, the Armenians and the 
tribes adjoining them, and the Mesopotamians. After 
Mesopotamia come the countries this side of the 
Euphrates. These are: the whole of Arabia Felix 
(which is bounded by the whole extent of the 
Arabian Gulf and by the Persian Gulf), and all the 
country occupied by the Tent-Dwellers and by 
the Sheikh-governed tribes (which reaches to the 
Euphrates and Syria) Then come the peoples who 
. live on the other side of the Arabian Gulf and as far 
as the Nile, namely, the Ethiopians and the Arabs, 
and the Egyptians who live next to them, and the 
Syrians, and the Cilicians (including the so-called 
* Trachiotae 2 "), and finally the Pamphylians. 

33. After Asia comes Libya, which is a continuation 
of Egypt and Ethiopia. Its shore that lies opposite 
to us runs in a straight line almost to the Pillars, 
beginning at Alexandria, except for the Syrtes and 
, perhaps other moderate bends of gulfs and pro- 
jections of the promontories that form these gulfs ; 
but its coastline on the ocean from Ethiopia to a 
certain point is approximately parallel to the former 
line, and then it draws in on the south and forms a 
sharp promontory, which projects slightly outside 
the Pillars and thus gives to Libya approximately 


1 That is, the Persian Gulf, 
^ uat is, the inhabitants of ** Rugged Cilicia." Compare 
12. 6. 1. 
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тд судна. ёст: È, dotep ot тє Mot ÓnXobat 
кад б) ка} Tvatos Пєісоюу түуєшФъ yevouevos THs 
х®раѕ Sinyetto npiv, éovia mapoady ката- 
стіктоє Yap oTi ойктўтєстї mepiexopévais avidp~ 
каў ép5e yf каМоба: Te TAS тогайтає OiKHOELS 
А?асєс of Айуйттіо. тоайт O6 obca ёує 
Twas Aas Stahopas трий Stapoupévase THs 
pv yap Kal” 5uás tapadias єйбаїшоу otiw т) 
Tela T) сфодра, кад и&метта й Kupnvaia xai 
й пері Kapxnóóva péxypt Mavpovoiwy ка} тфу 
"HpakAeiev ornrdav: oixettas 66 petpiws ка} 7 
Tapwxeavitis, ў 66 péon файмає 1) тд аймфіом pé- 
povaa, ёртшоѕ 7) т\єісту Kal rpaxeta Kal арио- 
dns. тб 8 aùtò wérovbe xal 4 ёт єйбєіас тайту 
Sid Te ths AlÜiomías Sinxovoa tis Te Троућодо- 
тик kal ths `АраВіаҳ kai т Гєдросіає тў 
tav “lyOvopdyav. уёрєтаг б ёду) tiw Augg 
Ta TTXeia Ta. йуроста" ой TrOAAHY yap ефодейєаває 
oupPBaiver стратотёдоіѕ ойд амлофіймогїс avdpa- 
aw, ot & ёту®р оь kal дмлуаі Tap’ Huds дфік- 
уодитаг подрробвеу, каў ой тіста ойде парта Aé- 
yovow: бос Ò оду Ta Xeyóueva ToiaDTá ваті. 
Tovs pev pea"nuBpuwoTárovs Айбіотає протауо- 
рєйоисі, tous È tro tovtots TOUS п\єістоиѕ 
lapápavras kai Dapovaiovs xal Nuypitas, ToUs 
6. Єть 0то тойтоїс l'avroDXovs, тойс дё THs даћат- 
TNS бууйс 7) ка} ám Touévovs айт проє Айуйтта 
pèv Mappapisas péype tis Kupnvaias, йтер бе 
тайтт кай Tov Zópreov VurXovs xai Масарбфрає 
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the shape of a trapezium. And Libya is—as the 
others show, and indeed as Cnaeus Piso, who was 
once the prefect of that country, told me—like a 
leopard's skin ; for it is spotted with inhabited places 
that are surrounded by waterless and desert land. 
The Egyptians call such inhabited places “ аџаѕез.’ 1 
But though Libya is thus peculiar, it has some other 
peculiarities, which give it a threefold division. In 
the first place, most of its coastline that lies opposite 
to us is extremely fertile, and especially Cyrenaea 
and the country about Carthage up to Maurusia and 
to the Pillars of Heracles ; secondly, even its coast- 
line on the ocean affords only moderate sustenance ; 
and thirdly, its interior region, which produces 
silphium, affords only a wretched sustenance, being, 
for the most part, a rocky and sandy desert; and the 
same is also true of the straight prolongation of this 
region through Ethiopia, the Troglodyte Country, 
Arabia, and Gedrosia where the Fish-Eaters live. 
The most of the peoples of Libya are unknown to us ; 
for not much of it is visited by armies, nor yet by 
men of outside tribes ; and not only do very few of 
the natives from far inland ever visit us, but what 
they tell is not trustworthy or complete either. But 
still the following is based on what they say. They 
call the most southerly peoples Ethiopians; those 
who live next north of the Ethiopians they call, in 
the main, Garamantians, Pharusians, and Nigritans ; 
those who live still north of these latter, Gaetulans ; 
those who live near the sea, or even on the seacoast, 
next to Egypt and as far as Cyrenaea, Marmaridans ; 
while they call those beyond Cyrenaea and the Syrtes, 
Psyllians, Nasamonians, and certain of the Gaetulans, 


1 That is, * oases.” 
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kai, trav lawro)Xov tivds, elt’ 'Aofjjcras ка} 
Bufaxiouvs péype tis Kapyndovias. morr) б 
éotly ) Карутпбоміа: avvárTovo, © ot Nopdées 
айті): тойтау Sé TOUS уморшоетатоує Tovs цёъ 
Maouneis, тоў 96 МасатиМоу$ просауорєйси- 
ow votato Ò єісі Машройсію. таса б 7 
aro Kapyndovos péxpt Zrv ётт› evdaipov, 
Onptotpopos é, orep xai  pecoyaia müca. 
ойк atretxos Ò)! kal Nopddas XexyÜWjva( tivas 
avTOv, ov Suvapévovs yewpyeiy бій тд п\№доѕ 
TOV Onpiov TO талаби" ot 0ё viv ара TH èp- 
птеріа тії Onpas биафероутез, Kat тди ‘Popaiov 
mpockapBavóvrov mpos тобто Sia тт» omovdny 
т?» тєрї Tas Onptopaxias, ápborépev тєриүіү- 
vovra, kai Tov Onplov Kai THs yewpyias. тотайта 
кай пері TOV тєіроу Xéyopev. 

34. Дойтд» єйтєїу тєрї Tov kMpdrov, бттєр Kal 
айтд бує кабомікйду йтотйтваг›, oppnOetow ёк 
TOV ypappðv éxeiívov, à стогуєїа ёкаћсаџер, 
№уо 0 THs Te TO uiros apopilovans тд uéyiaTov 
kai т TO WAdTOS, раміста 8 THS TO WAATOS. 
тоїс бу обу астророшкоіс ётї пАєом тобто TON- 
téov, кадатєр "lemapxos émoímoev. аъёуралує 
yap, фс avTos dyot, Tas yuyvopévas Фу Tots 
ovpaviors Stapopas каб ÉcacTov ths yas TÓTTOV 
тбу Фу тф каб Huds тєтартпроріф TeTaypévor, 
Aéyo бе тфу amò TOD ідтрєрігод péxpu тод 
Bopelov TóXov. тоў дё yewypapovow ойтє тфу 

1 51, Jones, for бё. 
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and then Asbystians and Byzacians, whose territory 
reaches to that of Carthage. The territory of Car- 
thage is large, and beyond it comes that of the 
Nomads!; the best known of these are called, some 
of them, Masylians, and others Masaesylians. And 
last of all come the Maurusians. The whole country 
from Carthage to the Pillars is fertile, though full of 
wild beasts, as is also the whole of the interior of 
Libya. So it is not unlikely that some of these 
peoples were also called Nomads for the reason that 
in early times they were not able to cultivate the 
soil on account of the multitude of wild animals. 
But the Nomads of to-day not only excel in the skill 
of hunting (and the Romans take a hand in this with 
them because of their fondness for fights with wild 
animals), but they have mastered farming as well as 
the chase. This, then, is what I have to say about 
the continents. 

34. It remains for me to speak about the * climata " 
(which is likewise a subject that involves only a 
general sketch), taking my beginning at those lines 
which I have called “ elements ? " —I mean the two 
lines that mark off the greatest length and breadth 
of the inhabited world, but more particularly the 
breadth-line. Astronomers, of course, must treat 
this subject more at length, just as Hipparchus has 
treated it. For, as he himself says, he recorded the 
different aspects of the celestial bodies for all the 
different regions of the earth that are found in our 
Fourth 3—1 mean the regions between the equator 
and the north pole. The geographer, however, need 
not busy himself with what lies outside of our 


1 Numidians. 2 See 2. b. 16. 
3 See 2, 5. 5. 
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Єва, тйс каб nuds oikovpévns ppovria réov, 
ouT ev avrois тоїс Tis оїкоурбитя шерєті TAS 
TOLAÚTAS Kal тосайтає біафордя птарадєктеоу 
тф птомтікф' Tepua keAeis уар cow. AAN 
àpkei Tas on e.a deus kal ámXovaTépas éx0é- 
oba TOV UT „афтод Nex Pera av, brroÜepévois, 
ái m ep éxeivos, elvai TO џрёуєӢоѕ т yÀs стаді 
єїкосі mévte шурійбам ral Suy, Фе ка 
"®ратооӨёут< дподібаату" од шеуа№а yàp. Tapa, 
ToÜT батаї à ора Tpós та $awóueva êv rois 
uera£) TOV OlKNTEwV біастіраєни. єї б] тщ ELS 
тракбоа ёё л]корта Tu para терої тду péyua Toy 
тўѕ yis кйклор, éo Ta. émrakogiov стабішу ё ёка- 
стор TOV THAT OOD: тойтф б) хрўта& ретро ттрд< 
Trà Stacrnpata тд! Фу тф хеуветті бій Mepons 
peonpBpive hapBdverBar uéXXovTa. ёкєйїо$ ер 
7 арҳєтол amo тбу бу TO ionpepivĝ olkobvrov, 
Kal Aovróv del б” ёттакосіфи стадіюи Tas ёфеЁђѕ 
ойк тє ётФъ ката TOV hex Dévra, peaonuBpivov 
TeLpar at Aéyetw тд тар' ékáa Tous awópeva- Т, 
б ойк ёутеддєр арктёор, «ai yap ei oikoa 
тата сти, Фотєр оїортаї TIVES, а YÉ т 
оікоуреут abro ёсті, bua eons THS ‚доист]тоу д.а, 
кадра OTEV?) rerauévn, ойк одса pépos THS каб 
иас oikovpévrs о бе yewypáos emis komrei тад- 
TNV бути Tv каб jus oikovpévny. айт б! 
pips in пєрасі votiœ pèv TQ бй тў$ Kıvva- 
RE NEN mapadnijro, Bopetp E TÓ bua ёрут" 


ойе ё TAS тосадтас OLKNO ELS ётітєоу, дсаѕ vma- 


! rd, Corais inserts, after біастйцата; Meineke following ; 
C. Müller approving. 
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inhabited world ; and even in the case of the parts of 
the inhabited world the man of affairs need not be 
taught the nature and number of the different aspects 
of the celestial bodies, because this is dry reading for 
him. But it will be sufficient for me to set forth the 
significant and simplest differences noted by Hippar- 
chus, taking as a hypothesis, just as he does, that the 
magnitude of the earth is two hundred and fifty-two 
thousand stadia, the figure rendered by Eratosthenes 
also. For the variation from this reckoning will not 
be large, so far as the celestial phenomena are 
concerned, in the distances between the inhabited 
places. If, then, we cut the greatest circle of the 
earth into three hundred and sixty sections, each of 
these sections will have seven hundred stadia. Now 
it is this that Hipparchus uses as a measure for the 
distances to be fixed on the aforesaid meridian through 
Meroé. So he begins with the inhabitants of the 
equator, and after that, proceeding along the said 
meridian to the inhabited places, one after another, 
with an interval each time of seven hundred stadia, 
he tries to give the celestial phenomena for each 
place; but for me the equator is not the place to 
begin. For if these regions are inhabitable, as some 
think, they constitute a peculiar kind of inhabited 
country, stretching as a narrow strip through the 
centre of the country that is uninhabitable on account 
of the heat, and not forming a part of our inhabited 
world. But the geographer takes into his purview 
only this our inhabited world; and its limits are 
marked off on the south by the parallel through the 
Cinnamon-producing Country and on the north by 
the parallel through Ierne ; and, keeping in mind the 
scope of my geography, I am neither required to 
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yopeves TO Xey0év petakv біасттиа, ойтє mávra 
Ta hawopeva Фєтбоу, шешиутрєроїс той yewypa- 
фікод схтінатов. арктёоу Ф, orep "Іптпаруоб, 
ато TOV voTiov шербр. 

35. doi 8) тоф otxodow Єті тф бй Tis 
Кіруаророфдрои mapan, $$ améyet тїс 
Mepons трісуєМоує стадіоиѕ mpds voTov, TOUTOU 
Ò’ o donpepivos дктакісуїмоцє Kal okrakoacíovs, 
elvat THY оїктачу ёуүитато шести тоб тє істиє- 
ptvov ка} тод Oepivod tpotiKod тод катӣ Xvivgv: 
áméyew үйр tiv Хицити пєутакісуїмоцс THs 
Mepons: mapa 66 тойтоіс̧ TpéToi THY рикрду 
йрктоу бм» Фу TQ apKTiK@ перібуєсдає ка} det 
фаїресваг TOv yap ёт` axpas т? oUpüs Nap pov 
астёра, vor.óraTov бута, én’ avtov idpicbar ToO 
арктикод kÜkXov, WoT ёфаттєсбдаг той орібоџтосѕ. 
TQ 02 Xey0Évr. neonufBpwQ mapáXMqgAós mws 
паракєітаг éo0ev о "ApdBtos kóXmos* тойтом б 
écBacis eis тд Єва mérayos т) Kivvapwpoddopos 
ёстір, èp’ Hs ù) тёр édXedhavTwv yéyove Onpa тд 
mana. éxmintes Ò б параммумоє obros TH 
бу ётї Tovs votiwtépovs шкрӧу тўс Tampofdárns 
7 ml тойс ёсуйтоиѕ oixovvtas, Th Ò ётї ta 
voru.oraTa т AsBuns. 

36. Тоѓѕ 8é ката Mepony ка) IIroXeualóa, rip 


1 The arctic circle as referred to by Strabo was a variable 
celestial circle, and may be represented by a system of con- 
centric circles, each one of which is tangent to the horizon of 
the observer and has for its centre the visible celestial pole 
and for its radius the altitude of that pole above the horizon. 
At the equator, of course, the observer has no arctic circles 
—that is, they are non-existent for him at that point. As he 
proceeds toward the north pole his arctic circle expands, so 
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enumerate all the many inhabited places that the 
said intervening distance suggests to me, nor to fix 
all the celestial phenomena; but I must begin -with 
the southern parts, as Hipparchus does. 

35. Now Hipparchus says that the people who 
live on the parallel that runs through the Cinnamon- 
producing Country (this parallel is three thousand 
stadia south of Meroé and from it the equator is 
distant eight thousand eight hundred stadia), have 
their home very nearly midway between the equator 
and the summer tropic which passes through Syene ; 
for Syene is five thousand stadia distant from Meroe. 
The Cinnamon-producing people are the first to 
whom the Little Bear is wholly inside the arctic 
circle and always visible; for the bright star at the 
tip of the tail, the most southerly in the constellation, 
is situated on the very circumference of the arctic 
circle, so that it touches the horizon.! The Arabian 
Gulf lies approximately parallel to the meridian in 
question, to the east of it ; and where this gulf pours 
outside into the exterior sea is the Cinnamon- 
producing Country, where in ancient times they used 
to hunt the elephant. But this parallel? passes 
outside the inhabited world, running, on the one 
side,’ to the south of Taprobane, or else to its farther- 
most inhabitants, and, on the other side, to the most 
southerly regions of Libya. 

36. In the regions of Meroe, and of the Ptolemais 


that at the Cinnamon-producing Country the Little Bear is 
comprehended within his indie. and at Syene almost the 
whole of the Great Bear, and so on. The same general 
principle would apply to observations made by an observer 
in a journey from the equator to the south pole. 

? 'That is, through the Cinnamon-producing Country. 

3 That is, on the east. ` 
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Фу ті) Троулодитікӣ й peyiorn ђиёра pôv ion- 
pepwwav ёсті тріскайдєка: ёст: È айта їй olenes 
éon 1705 тод тє іспиєрімод Kal той bv "АХєба»- 
Speias тард xuiXLovs Kal дктакосіоис тойс пАєоуй- 
Covras mpos TQ tonpepiv@ біткеєї 9. б бід, Mepons 
Tapaddrnros TH èv Ov dyvwpiatov pepav, TH бе 
бід тфр dkpov ths "Гибікйс. Фр 86 ит xal 
Bepevíen ті) бу TQ ApaBio кота kai тӯ Tpwy- 
Хобутікд xarà Oepwas тротӣс б HALOS ката, 
корифӣѕ уйукєта:, й 66 шакротатт) ђрёра wpav 
ionpeptvav Єсть тріскаїдєка xal hutwpiov, év бе 
TO йрктікф haivetat ка} 1) шеєуадт йрктоє бл) 
суєбог» TL TAV TOV скємфу Kal TOD ükpov THS 
oupas kal évós TOv èv TQ TALVOip ác Tépov. о бе 
Sid Уолу TapáXNNgXos ті) uà Sia THS TÓV 
'Ix0voóéyov trav cata tiv Tedpwoiay kai тўс 
'Iv8ucfje Sixes, тӯ 66 бій, TOV vortoTépov Киртитя 
пєутакіс у (Міоіс стадіоіѕ тарӣ рикрор. 

37.” Amacı 6é Toís џєтаЁ) кєџиёроіѕ тоб Te 
троптікод ка} тоб істиєршод kúrou peramim- 
TOVGLV ai скай éd éxárepa, проє тє йрктоу$ Kal 
нестибріам, rois È aro Lunvns kai! тоб вергирі 
тротікод трд йрктоиѕ Tim TOvGUW at скай ката 
рестибвріам Kadovvtar È ot pèv appioxios, ot $ 
ётєрдскіо. | бать $ё Tis Kal ММ) біафорд, тоф 
йтіо TQ тротікф, ду mpoeimopev ev TH тєрї тфу 
twvav roye, айт) удар stw й үй Siappmos” 

1 kaí, Madvig, for ёк after Zuhvns. 

2 аёт} ydp dew й уў Slaupos, Madvig, for abrh Te ydp éorw 
З біашрогз. 
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in the country of the Troglodytes, the longest day 
has thirteen equinoctial! hours; and this inhabited 
country is approximately midway between the equator 
and the parallel that runs through Alexandria (the 
stretch to the equator being eighteen hundred stadia 
more?) And the parallel through Meroé passes, on 
the one side, through unknown regions, ànd, on the 
other, through the capes of India. At Syene, at 
Berenice on the Arabian Gulf, and in the country 
of the Troglodytes, the sun stands in the zenith at 
the time of the summer solstice, and the longest day 
has thirteen and one half equinoctial hours; and 
almost the whole of the Great Bear is also visible in 
the arctic circle, with the exception of the legs, the 
tip of the tail, and one of the stars in the square. 
And the parallel through Syene passes, on the one 
side, through the country of the Fish-Eaters in 
Gedrosia, and through India, and, on the other side, 
through the regions that are almost five thousand 
stadia south of Cyrene. 

37. In all the regions that lie between the tropic 
and the equator the shadows fall in both directions, 
that is, toward the north and toward the south ; but, 
beginning at the regions of Syene and the summer 
tropic, the shadows fall toward the north at noon; 
and the inhabitants of the former region are called 
Amphiscians,? and of the latter, Heteroscians. There 
is still another distinctive characteristic of the regions 
beneath the tropic, which I have mentioned before in 
speaking of the zones,* namely, the soil itself is very 

1 Оп the “© equinoctial hour,” see footnote 4, page 283. 

2 That is, the distance from Meroé to the equator is 11,800 


stadia, and to Alexandria, 10,000. 
: See § 43 (following), and also 2. 2. 3. 
2. 9. 8. 
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ка) otrdiopopos kai Enpd, Tov vore Tépov шерфу 
evvópov тє Kal єйкйртоу дутор. 

38. "Ev 62 то тоб бі 'AXefavópeías ка} 
Kupyvns votimtépots. cov тєтракосіоіѕ стабіоіє, 
mov їй peyioTn тира wpav stw lonpepiwav 
дєкатєттӣроу, KATA корифӯру yiveTat o apKTOUpOS, 
puxpov ёккМъ»въ pos vorov. бу бе ті) AXe£avópeía 
б yvopev Xóyov EXEL троє THY істиєрити oktáv, 
бу éyet Ta mévre mpòs Tpía. Карупбомоє бе 
уот®тєрої eio, ylos ка) tTptaxocias ттадїо$, 
єїттєр Фу Kapynoove б yvøpwv Noyov exer ттрд< THY 
істрєриђо oriáv, бу exer тй ёрдєка mpós тй 
ётта. дијкє $ б Tmapaddrnros obros TH pev бід, 
Kupyvns xai tav vorwrépov Kapymnóóvos éva- 
косіоїє стабіоїм, uéyp. Mavpovoias péons, тӯ 
0 б Alyómrov ка} KoíXgs Хиріас кай ths advo 
Zvpías ка) BafjvXevías? xai Уоусіабоз, Iep- 
aides, Kappavias, Tedpwcias тђѕ dvo péxypt тї 
"Т»бкй. 

39. "Ки 0 тоф тєрї Птолєраїба тт» Фу тӯ 
Фокрікт kai 2460va ? xal Таро» 7) ueyía T) ђрёра 
écTiv pôv ionuepiwwav Óexarerrápov ка) тєтар- 
TOv: Poperórepor б eiaciv ойтог AXe£avópe(as uv 
0 xiMois é£akociows стадіоіс, Kapynddvos ё cs 

1 тріа, Gosselin, for ёхтё ; editors following. 

9 BaBuvawvlas, Gosselin, for BagvAGvos; Meineke, Groskurd, 


following ; C. Miiller approving. 
З 3:dava, Meineke, for Xibóva ; C. Müller approving. 


! Computation on the basis of this ratio gives Alexandria's 
latitude as 30* 57' 50", and its distance from the equator as 
21,675 stadia. Of course figures based on such a ratio are 
only approximate. Hipparchus gives 21,800. Let a vertical 
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sandy, silphium-producing, and dry, whereas the 
regions to the south of it are well-watered and very 
fruitful. 

38. In the region approximately four hundred 
stadia farther south than the parallel through 
Alexandria and Cyrene, where the longest day has 
fourteen equinoctial hours, Arcturus stands in the 
zenith, though he declines a little toward the south. 
At Alexandria the relation of the index of the sun- 
dial to the shadow on the day of the equinox is as 
five to three.! But the region in question is thirteen 
hundred stadia farther south than Carthage—if it be 
true that at Carthage the relation of the index to the 
shadow on the day of the equinox is as eleven to 
seven.? But our parallel through Alexandria passes, 
in one direction, through Cyrene and the regions 
nine hundred stadia south of Carthage and central 
Maurusia, and, in the other direction, it passes 
through Egypt, Coelesyria, Upper Syria, Babylonia, 
Susiana, Persia, Carmania, Upper Gedrosia, and 
India.’ 

39. At the Ptolemaïs in Phoenicia, at Sidon, and 
at Tyre, and the regions thereabouts, the longest day 
has fourteen and one quarter equinoctial hours ; and 
these regions are about sixteen hundred stadia farther 
north than Alexandria and about seven hundred stadia 
line AB represent the index. Then let BC be the horizontal 
shadow. The angle BAC is the latitude of the point B and 
may be solved by trigonometry. 

2 The latitude of Carthage, therefore, would be 32° 28' 16", 
which corresponds to a distance of 22,730 stadia from the 
equator. 

3 To fix a parallel of latitude by the countries through 
which it runs seems loose indeed, but Strabo not infrequently 
does so. Оп Coelesyria see 16. 2. 16; 16.2. 21; and 16.3. 1. 
By Upper Syria Strabo must mean Assyria. 
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éertaxocios. ву бе tH IleXorrovvijao xai тєрї та 
péca TH ‘Podias kai тєрї А дубом ris Локіаѕ 7) rà 
рикрф vortóTepa Kal ёт TA Xvupakovaiov votio- 
тера TeTpaxocioss стабіою, бутабда 7) џєүістт 
ТиФра ёстір фрі» ionpepwav OexaTerrápov Kal 
npicous дпеуоисі © oi ToTrot оўто: ' А\єЁардрєіаѕ 
рёу Tpicxtrtous Євакосіоцс тєттарадкоута, би)кеї 
Ò o тараЛлмумоє obros кат "Кратосбєт 8:4 
Kapías, Ликаосиіає, Karaovías, Млдіаз, Кастіоу 
туду, Ivdav trav cata Кайкасор. 

40. "Ер бё tots тєрї ’AreEdviperay pépece tis 
Tpwdsos, кат "Арфітоми ка} "АтоМХаріам тї 
ёу "Hrmreípo ка? rovs '"Poyjms pev votiwtépovs, Bo- 
petorépovs бе Neatrorews ) peyliotn ђиёра ёсті» 
Фр» tonpepwav Sexatrévte atréyet бё о mapáA- 
AgXos obros тод нер Òr лева elas THS проє 
Айуйтто ws ЄттакісуїМоує стадіоиѕ mpos ap- 
ктор, тод Ò tonpeptvov йтер òro uv plovs OKTQKLO - 
xtMovs дктакосіоиѕ, тоб бё bia “Podou триєуи- 
Моує тєтракосіоиѕ, mpos voToy бё Bvtavriov Kai 
Nexaias kai tov пері МассаМіам iious mevra- 
косіоиѕ, puxpov Ò арктікатердє ёст 0 0:0, Avot- 
шауєіаѕ,! бу now "Кратосбеупя бй Mvoías 
єїуал kai lad Xayovías каї trav пері Luvern xai 
‘Tpxaviay ка) Вактра. 

41. "Ev ё rois тєрї то Виёартіоу 7) peyiorn 
?uépa фрі» stiv ionuepivav дєкатёртє kal te- 
TápTov, б 8ё урфшоу Tpós THY ckiàv Моуоу бує! 
бу Tf) Üepuvi) тротў, bv тй бкатди eixoct трд< 
rerrapáxovra бйо, Aeirovra TéumTQ.  dméxovot 
.. 1 Avomaxelas, Meineke, for Aveipaxías; C. Müller approv- 
ing. 
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farther north than Carthage. But in the Peloponnesus, 
in the regions about the centre of Rhodes, about 
Xanthus of Lycia or a little south of Xanthus, and 
also in the regions four hundred stadia south of 
Syracuse,— here, I say, the longest day has fourteen 
and one half equinoctial hours. These regions are 
three thousand six hundred and forty stadia distant 
in latitude from Alexandria; and, according to 
Eratosthenes, this parallel runs through Caria, 
Lycaonia, Cataonia, Media, the Caspian Gates, and 
the parts of India along the Caucasus. 

40. At the Alexandria in the Troad and the 
regions thereabouts, at Amphipolis, at the Apollonia in 
Epirus, and in the regions south of Rome but north 
of Neapolis, the longest day has fifteen equinoctial 
hours. This parallel is about seven thousand stadia 
north of the parallel through the Alexandria in 
Egypt, and more than twenty-eight thousand eight 
hundred stadia distant from the equator, and three 
thousand four hundred stadia distant from the 
parallel through Rhodes, and one thousand five 
hundred stadia south of Byzantium, Nicaea, Massilia, 
and the regions thereabouts ; and a little north of it 
lies the parallel through Lysimachia, which, says 
Eratosthenes, passes through Mysia, Paphlagonia, 
Sinope, and the regions thereabouts, Hyrcania, and 
Bactra. | 

41. At Byzantium and the regions thereabouts the 
longest day has fifteen and one quarter equinoctial 
hours, and the ratio of the index of the sun-dial to 
the shadow at the time of the summer solstice is that 
of one hundred and twenty to forty-two minus one 
fifth. These regions are about four thousand nine 
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Ò of тбпог отог тоў бій péons THs "Робіає тєрї 
TETPAKLaXLALoUsS Kal évvakoatovs, Tod б! ionpept- 
род фс Tpicpupious тріакосіоцс. істАєйсасі б 
eis то» Ilóvrov kai проємдодйсим Єті tas йрктоу$ 
баоу xtAlous ка} тєтракосіоиѕ їй иєуїстт pépa 
yiverat pôv іспиєріифу дєкатєртє. кай ")ulaovs* 
améyovat б oi TÓTOL отог toov йттб тє TOD TÓNOV 
ка) тод ідтрєрігод kÜkXov, Kal б apKTLKOS KÜicNos 
катд корифђу айтоїѕ ёст, ёф ой кєїтаї Ó т би 
TQ траутло THS Kacciemeias kal б бу TQ бевниф 
ayxave тоў Ilepaées шкрф Bopevorepos wv. 

42. “Еу тє tois améxyovot Вибамтіоу трӧѕ 
йрктой Ócov трісуємоцує Okrakoaiovs їй) peyioTn 
pépa écriv pôv tonpuepivav бєкаєї: й оби 67) 

С 135 Kacotéresa Фу TO йрктікф déperat. єїсї Ò ot 
TOToL оўтоь тєрї Bopuvabévn kai THs Маїфтібоє 
Ta убтід: améxovat бе тод ionpepivod тєрї тріс- 
pupiovs тєтрак:іс 10и éxaTov. 0 дё катд Tas 
йрктоиѕ тбтто$ тод OpíLovros Фу brats суєбом ть 
таў Oepwais ууф wapavydlerar отб тод Alov 
amò Svcews ws kal аратоћ№ѕ àvrvrepuo Ta uévov 
Tov фатос" 0 yap Oepivds tpomikds àméyeu amò 
той брібоутоє, évós Ewðlov ўшси kai dwdéxaTov: 
тосодтоу ойу Kal б HALOS àdía arat тоў дрібоутосѕ 
KaTà TO pecovuKtiov. Kal пар piv бе тосодтом 
тод дрібоутос атосуфу тро тоб SpOpov Kai pera 
Tv éoTépav On karavyáte. тду тєрї THY ava- 
тому» 1) THY дус dépa. èv ё rais yeruepivaîs 
б HALOS TO TAEloTOY peTeopiterau TrHXELS évvéa. 
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hundred stadia distant from the parallel through the 
centre of Rhodes and about thirty thousand three 
hundred stadia distant from the equator.! If you sail 
into the Pontus and proceed about fourteen hundred 
stadia toward the north, the longest day becomes 
fifteen and one half equinoctial hours. These regions 
are equidistant from the pole and from the equator, 
and there the arctic circle is in the zenith ; and the 
star on the neck of Cassiopeia lies on the arctic circle, 
while the star on the right elbow of Perseus is a little 
north of it. 

42. In the regions about three thousand eight 
hundred stadia north of Byzantium? the longest 
day has sixteen equinoctial hours; and therefore 
Cassiopeia moves within the arctic circle. These are 
the regions about the Borysthenes and the southern 
parts of Lake Maeotis, and they are thirty-four 
thousand one hundred stadia distant from the 
equator. There the northern part of the horizon is 
dimly illumined by the sun throughout almost the 
entire night in the summer-time, the sun's light 
making a reverse movement from west back to east. 
For the summer tropic is seven-twelfths of a zodiacal 
sign t distant from the horizon; and accordingly the 
sun at midnight is just that distance below the 
horizon. And in our own regions also, when the sun 
is so far as that from the horizon before sunrise and 
after sunset, it illumines the skies in the east and in 
the west. And in those regions in the winter-days 
the sun attains an elevation of at most nine cubits.5 


1 That is, a latitude of 43° 17’ 9". 

* Which corresponds to 48° 42’ 51". 3 Compare 2. 1. 18. 
+ That is, seven-twelfths of 30°, or 17° 30’. 

5 The astronomical cubit of the ancients was two degrees. 
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фте% & "EparooÜévgs Tovrovs тўс Mepons Oiéyew 
^ / М , \ N 
шкрф TrXeíovs ў 6a uvptovs трісуєМоис, dia yap 
e , . , , 4 ж 
EXXqgoTóvTov eivai pupiovs октакісуХои$, cita 
Р > / ? ` ^ 3 [4 
пєутакісу\№оис eis Ворисдёт. èv бё тоф; amé- 
^ / , e , 
хоцсі тод Bvtavriov aradious пері éEaxiaxtdious 
Tptaxocious, PBopetotépars одо: тўс Mauorióos, 
KaTa TAs yeuuepiwàs Huépas petewpileras тд т\єї- 
e g > S / е? е М е 
otov 0 HALOS ёті тує EF, й дё peyiotn Пера 
ёсті» фрі» ionpepivðv Sexaerra. | 
43. Ta 8' éréxewa, йб] wryotdfovta ті) àoucj- | 
TQ бід Woxos, ойкеть урісіша TQ yewypado 
ёстір. о ё Bovdopevos kai тайта рабєїу xal 
У y A , / eu A м 
dca adda Tov oUpavviov "lmTapwos uev eipnkev, 
йиєїс бе rapaXetrrouev бій TO Trpavorepa elvat THS 
viv трокєциёутсѕ прауратєіаз, map éxeivov, Nap- 
/ ^ 
Bavére. трамотєра Ò éa i кай тд пері rÀv тєрї- 
/ э Гаев: е / e 
ckiov ral йрфіскіду xai érepookiov, й dna. 
Tlocesd@vios. Ops ye Kal тойтоу тб ye тосодтор 
émipvnotéov, wate THY émivouav Siacadjaoa, kal 
т? xpija «iov mpos тўр уєфурафіам, каї wh àxpm- 
э \ \ ^ 9 495 ey ? ^ € , 
стоу. ётєї 66 тєрї TOY аф тумоо скиди о Xoryos 
ёстір, 0 Ò моє прос alaOnaow xarà параћајћоъо 
déperat, каб ov xai б кӧсџоѕ, тар ols каб” 
ёкаттт> kócpov перістрофти ђрёра vivera, ka 
yuk, Ste uév йттёр yhs тоб Mov hepopevov, Ste б! 
отд уди, Tapa тойтогс of тє дрфіскіої érivoobv- 
Tat kal ot érepóakiot. apdioxior pév, Boor катӣ, 
1 трауратеаѕ, Jones, for ypauparelas. 
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Eratosthenes says that these regions are a little more 
than twenty-three thousand stadia from Meroe, since 
the distance from Meroé to the parallel through the 
Hellespont is eighteen thousand stadia, and thence 
to the Borysthenes, five thousand. In the regions 
about six thousand three hundred stadia distant 
from Byzantium! north of Lake Maeotis, in the 
winter-days, the sun attains an elevation of at most 
six cubits, and there the longest day has seventeen 
equinoctial hours. 

43. Since the regions beyond already lie near 
territory rendered uninhabitable by the cold, they 
are without value to the geographer. Butif any one 
wishes to learn about these regions also, and about 
all the other astronomical matters that are treated 
by Hipparchus, but omitted by me as being already 
too clearly treated to be discussed in the present 
treatise, let him get them from Hipparchus. And 
what Poseidonius says about the Periscians and 
Amphiscians and Heteroscians? is too clear to be 
repeated here ; nevertheless, I must mention these 
terms at sufficient length to explain the idea and to 
show wherein it is useful for geography and wherein 
useless. Now since the point in question concerns 
the shadows cast by the sun, and since, on the 
evidence of our senses, the sun moves along a circle 
parallel to the revolution of the universe, it follows 
that, wherever each revolution of the universe pro- 
duces a day and a night (because at one time the sun 
moves beneath the earth and at another time above 
the earth), the people are thought of as either 
Amphiscians ог Heteroscians,—as Amphiscians, all 


1 Corresponding to 52° 17’ 9". 
? See 2. 2. 3 and 2. 5. 37. 
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иёсоу йибрає тоте џёу Єті ráóe питтойсає Éyovat 
, L4 € wy э \ / ^ 7 
тйс OKLds, Grav о HALOS ато шеспибріає TQ yvæ- 
/ ^ ^ 
povi троттїтт TQ орбф трос TO UVToxeijevov 
H М 9 э , / Ld € g , 
ётілгєдоу, Toré Ò eig rTovvavTiov, дтам 0 HALOS eis 
Touvaytiov пєріст)' тобто 8 сиџВёВ)кє povots 
то petafv тёр TpoTLK@Y oikoÜciv. ётєрдскіог 
Ò бето À ёт! тї» dpkrov аєі піптоцувім, феттєр 
"Up, À ётї Tà vória, Фотєр тоф; év TH ётёра 
э 4 4 , ^ т \ / ^ 
evxpat@ боут oixodat. тоўто 06 oupPaiver тӣси 
A 4 ^ ^ 
тоў; ё\аттора Exovat тоў троткойў TOV арктикду. 
М ` EEN , \ a o oO / 
бта» 8ё Tov adrov ў uelLova, ару? TOv пєрискіоу 
Єсті péypi TOV oikoóvTov отд TQ TOA. тоб yàp 
e / 9 e A ^ , A 
Моо Kal’ óXqv THY тоў kócpov TepuoTpoj7v 
^ / 
йпер ys þepopévov, Syrovots ка} ў скій KUKA@ 
э A M 
mepevexOnoetar тєрї Tov yvópova. каб ò dn Kal 
N 
тєріскіоиѕ AÙTOÙS ékáXeaev, ovdev дутає Trpós THY 
yeorypadíav: ой yap stiv oixnoia табта Ta 
иёрп Sia yos, orep v то mpos llvOéav 
Хдуоіс eiphrapev. WaT ойбе TOD peyéÜovs THs 
йошіїтою тайтт$ фромтіствор ёк той Xafetv бт 
oí буоутєс йрктикбу TOY троптікбу йтопєттакасі 
^ ` A A A 
тё урафорбиф KUKA@ LITO TOD TróXov тод бобіакод 


1 From the equator to 66° every man is either Amphiscian 
or Heteroscian. 

2 From 66° to 90°. 

3 Strabo places the tropic of Cancer at 24° (4/60 or 24/360 
of the greatest circle) ; and he places the beginning of the 
frigid zone at 66". The radius of the tropic, therefore, is 
constant, and is 66°, while the radius of the arctic circle 
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whose shadows at noon sometimes fall toward the 
north, namely, when the sun strikes from the south 
the index (which is perpendicular to the horizontal 
surface beneath), and, at other times, fall in the 
opposite direction, namely, when the sun revolves 
round to the opposite side (this is the result for only 
those who live between the tropics), but as Heteros- 
cians, all whose shadows either always fall toward 
the north, as is the case with us, or always toward 
the south, as is the case with the inhabitants of 
the other temperate zone. And this is the result 
for every man whose arctic circle is smaller than 
the tropic circle.! But wherever the arctic circle is 
the same as, or larger than, the tropic? there the 
Periscians begin and they extend to the people who 
live beneath the pole. For since, in those regions, 
the sun moves above the earth throughout the 
whole revolution of the universe, it is clear that 
the shadow will move in a circle round the index of 
the sun-dial; and that is the reason why Poseidonius 
called them Periscians, although they are non-existent 
so far as geography is concerned; for all those 
regions are uninhabitable on account of the cold, as 
I have already stated in my criticism of Pytheas. 
Therefore I need not concern myself, either, with 
the extent of this uninhabited region, apart from 
assuming that those regions which have the tropic- 
arctic circle? lie beneath the circle described by 


is a variable, and is 66° only when the observer stands at 
the beginning of the frigid zone. Accordingly, when the 
observer is within the frigid zone the radius is greater than 
66°, and less than 66° when he is this side of it. By ‘‘the 
tropic-arctic circle” Strabo refers to the case where the 
arctic circle becomes equal to the tropic circle, namely, at 
latitude 66°. 
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STRABO 


ката THY TOU kógpov перієтрофії», vmokeuuévov 
тоў petakd діастђратоѕ тоў тє істрєршой Kal 
тод троткоў TeTTapwy ёёпкостду тоб pEeyioToU 
KÜKXoV. | 


1 That is, the pole of the ecliptic, which daily appears to 
describe a circle in the heavens about the pole of the equator. 


GEOGRAPHY, 2. 5. 43 


the pole of the zodiac! in the diurnal revolution 
of the universe—that is, on the hypothesis that the 
distance between the equator and the tropic is four- 
sixtieths of the greatest circle. 


The propscuen of this circle upon the earth marks off the 


frigid zone, and is practically what we mean to-day by 
the term “arctic circle,” 
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A 


Aea, а city of Medea, compared with 
the Aeaea of Circe, 75 

Aeolus, 73, 85; mythical king of the 
Aeolian Islands and ruler of the 
winds, ding on the isle now 
called Stromboli 

Aelius Gallus, 453; Roman prefect 
of Egypt about 25 B.C. and per- 
sonal friend of Strabo 

Aeschylus, 123, 157; the tragic 
poet, 525-456 B.C. 

Agamemnon, 35; commander-in- 
chief of the Greek forces in the 
Trojan War 

Albis (Elbe), the, 51 

Alcaeus of Mitylene in Lesbos (fl. 
about 600 5.0.), 135 ; the famous 


lyric poet 
Alcman of Sardis (fl. about 625 ро), 
157; the founder of Doric lyric 


poe 

mcr the Great (356-323 B.0.), 
49, 240, 259, 347 

Amisus (Samsun), 255, town on the 
southern coast of the Euxine 

Ammon, the temple of, in Egypt, 


185 

Anaximander of Miletus (b. 610 B.C.) 
3; an Ionian philosopher, and 
pupil of Thales. He introduced 
the gnomon into Greece, and was 
said to have been the inventor of 
geographical maps, 23 

Andromeda, 157; daughter of 
Cepheus, king of Ethiopia; her 
story was made the subject of 


tragedies (now lost) by Sophocles 
and Euripides 

Antiphanes of Berga in Thrace (fl. 
not later than the third century 
в.0.), 391; traveller, and typical 
romancer. ‘‘ Bergaean ” became 
& proverbial epithet for romancers 

Apelles (fl. about 330 в.о.), 53 ; the 
most famous of Greek painters 

Apollodorus of Artemita (fl. appar- 
ently about the middle of the 
first century В.С.), 453; author 
of a history of Parthia 

Apollodorus of Athens (fl. about 
140 в.0.), 117, 157, 163, 227; 
grammarian, pupil of Aristar- 
chus, and prolific writer on 
various subjects 

Arabian Gulf (Red Sea), the 
Батория “ sundered in twain ” 

y, 

Aratus of Soli in Cilicia (b. about 
315 B.O.)) 11, 397; the astro- 
nomical poet, of whose works 
there remain two short poems 
and some recently discovered 
fragments 

Arcesilaus of Pitane in Aeolis (b. 
about 316 в.с.), 53; founder of the 
Middle Academy of Philosophy 

Archimedes of Syracuse (287- 
212 в.с.), 201; the great mathe- 
matician and inventor. Nine of 
his treatises are extant 

Aristarchus of Samothrace (fl. about 
155 в.0.), 113, 397; grammarian 
and critic, and librarian at 
Alexandria 


1 A complete index will appear in the last volume. 
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Aristeas of Proconnesus, 79; an 
epic t, author of the mas- 
pian Epic; all accounts of him 


are uncertain 
Ariston of Chios (fl. about 260 B.c.) 
53; a Stoic philosopher, and 
upil of Zeno 
Aslstonions of Alexandria, 139; 
gra and contemporary 
of Strabo 


Aristotle of Stagira (384-322 B.c.), 
prince of ancient philosophers ; 
on the winds, 107, the zones, 363 

Aristoxenus of Tarentum (fl. bout 
330 B.0.), 57; pupil of Aristotle, 
philosopher, musician, and author 
of Elements of Harmony, of which 
three incomplete books are pre- 


served 

Artabrians, the, 461; a district at 
the north-western corner of Spain 

Asteria (the Homeric Asteris), 221 ; 
a small island between Ithaca 
and Cephallenia 

Atalanta (now Talanta), 225; an 
island between Euboea and 
Locris 


Athenodorus of Canana near Tarsus 
(about 74 B.0.- A.D. 7), 19; pupil 
of Poseidonius, friend of Strabo 
learned scientist ; none of 
yore are extant. On the tides, 

Atlantic Ocean, not divided by 
isthmuses into two seas, 17, 121 

Atreus, father of Agamemnon, dis- 
covered that the sun and heavens 
moved in contrary directions, 87 

Axius (Vardar), the, 21 


B 
Pte ere 11, 45, 509; the 


e, 507 

Bion, г the astrologer," 107, by 
whom is meant, probably, Bion 
of Abdera, a philosopher and 
mathematician who flourished 
about 400 В.О. 

Bion, the philosopher, 53, born near 
the mouth of the Dnieper River 
and flourished about 250 B.0. He 
was long at the court of Anti- 
gonus Gonatas in Macedonia 
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Bistonis (Lagos), Lake, 221, in 
Thra 


ce 

Bizone, 199, on the Thracian coast 
of the Euxine, identical with the 
Kavarna of to-day 

Boagrius, the, 225 ; & torrent near 
Thronium in Locris 

Bogus (Bocchus), 383, King of 
Maurusia in Libya about 110 В.О. 

Boreas, the north wind, 105 

Borysthenes (Dnieper), the, 235, 
413; Strabo often refers to the 
mouth of the Borysthenes simply 
as Borysthenes 

Bosporus, the Cimmerian, 21, 75; 
the Strait of Yenikale 

Britain, its position and length, 235 

Bura, 199, 219; a town on the 
Corinthian Gult 


© . 


Cadmus of Miletus (fl. about 550 
B.0.), 65; probably the earliest 
Greek prose-writer. A work On 

Foundation of Miletus, in four 
books, was attributed to him 

Callimachus of Cyrene (fl. about 
250 B.0.), 163, 169; Greek poet 
and grammarian, librarian at 
Alexandria cataloguer of the 
library, and said to have written 
about 800 works, in prose and 
verse. Only 6 hymns, 61 epi- 
grams and some fragments are 
extant 

Calpe, 189, the Rock of Gibraltar 

Celis, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37 

Ceraunian Mountains (the Kimara 
Mountains in Albania), 75 | 

Chersonese, the Thracian, 353; th 
Gallipoli резо 

Choaspes (Kerah); a river empty- 
ing into the Tigris, 175 

Cimbrians, the, a Teutonic tribe, 
who, before their appearance in 
Roman history (118 B.c.), lived 
on the North Sea (in Jutland 
apparently), but later migrated 
on account of an inundation, 393 

Clazomenae, an important city on 
the аш Smyrna; once an 
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Cleopa р, wife of Ptolem 
P реф RE I, king of Egypt, 
148-117 B. d 


eee wife of Agamemnon, 


& Piso, 501; fought against 
Caesar in Libya (46 в.с.), and 
later (23 В.О.) was raised to the 
consulship 

Cobus, the Treran chief, 227 

Copas он); Lake, 219, in 


Corcyra (Corfu), island of, 163 

Corinth, an attempt to cut through 
the Isthmus of, 201 

Crates of Mallus in Cilicia (fl. about 
150 B.C.), 11; Stoic philosopher, 
author of commentary on 
Homer, and the leading exponent 
of the allegorical theory of 
exegesis. Concerning the tides 
15; his misunderstanding of 
Homer, 113; his theory of 
Menelaus’ wanderings, 139; his 
globe and map, 4 

Ctesias of Cnidus in Cari (Я. in the 
fifth century B.0.), 159; 
torian, physician to Artaxerxes, 
and author of a Persian History 
in 23 books 

Cumae, aut о ABa ay o Nap Naples), 81 

Cyaneae ( 
two isles ee p mouth ü or tne 
боер, 75, 349; also called 

Symplegades (^ Clashing Rocks") 

Cyrus (Kur), 227 ; a large river in 
Asiatic Russia, emptying into the 
Caspian Sea 


D 
Damastes of Sigeum, 178; Greek 
historian, contemporary of Hero- 


dotus, and discredited by Strabo. 
His works are lost 

Danaüs, discoverer of the reservoirs 
of Argos, 87 

Darius Codomannus, King of Persia, 
301; defeated Ey Alexander near 


Чаш amela 331 в.о. ("пе 
ttle of le bela ") 
Detached 257, ао of 


Antiochus Soter (reigned 281- 
262 в.0.) to Allitrochades, King 
of Palimbothra in India. He 


wrote a work on India, which was 
thoroughl distrusted’ by Strabo 
because of ite fabulous stories 
Demetrius of Callatis (fl. about 
200 B.C.), 223; historian, and 
ue of a work on the geo- 
graph y and ethnography of the 
xine regions 
Demetrius Poliorcetes (334—283 в.о.) 
201; son of Antigonus the king 
of Авіа; а noted engineer, 
general, and admiral 
Demetrius of Scepsis (fl. about 
150 B.C.), 165, 215 ; grammarian 
and author of a historical and 
phical work, in 30 books, 
on the ‘Trojan allies 
Democles of Pygela in Lydia (fourth 
or fifth century В.О.), 217; a 
cataloguer of earthquakes, of 


whom little is known 
Democritus of Abdera (b. about 
400 в.с.), 3, 227, 245; a cele- 


brated philosopher, traveller, and 
lecturer 

Demosthenes (about 383-322 B.c.), 
465 ; the great Athenian orator 

Dicaearchia (Puteoli), 9 

Dicaearchus of Messene in Sicily 
(fi. about 3208B.0.), 3, 399; a 
ирене philosopher : and pupil 

rian, and geo- 

Sane. Besides other works he 
wrote a Periegesis, and he was the 
first to measure the altitude of 
mountains, a subject upon which 
he wrote a treatise 

Dioscuri (Castor and Pollux), 177 

Duris of Samos (fl. about 350 В.0.), 
223; author of a number of his- 
torical works, of which only frag- 
ments remain. Among them was 
a History of Greece and Macedon 

Dyris, the At Mountains, 121 


E 
Echinus (now Echino), 225; a town 
in Thessaly near the sea 
Ephialtes e traitor at Thermo- 


pylae, 35 
Eyhorus of Cyme in Aeolis, 3, 121 
125; a pupil of Isocrates, an 
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author of a history dating from 
the Dorian Invasion to 340 B.C., 
the year of his death 

Epidamnus, 355, 409, now Durazzo, 
on the coast of Albania 

Eratosthenes с Cyrene (about 276- 
194 в.О.), 49; the learned 
а and geographer, 
writer on philosophy, and for 
years librarian а халата. 
His opinion of Homer, 93; con- 
cerning currents of straits, 201 ; 
the dimensions of the inhabited 
world, 237, 437 ; his map, 253 ; 
the size of the earth, 505 

Ethiopians, the, “sundered in 

twaln," 109, 119, 39 

Eudoxus of Cnidus (Я. about. 366 
B.0.), 3, 461; an astronomer, who 
also wrote a geographical work, 
to which Strabo frequently refers 

Eudoxus of Cyzicus (fl. about 
130 B.c.); a navigator and ad- 
venturer. His voyages about 
Libya were described at length by 
Poseidonius, and discussed by 
Strabo, 377 

Euhemerus of Messene (Я. about 
310 B.0.), 173, 891, LAM ‘аот, 


Euripides еы B.C.), 99, 123 ; 


the tragic poe 
Euripus, the narrow strait between 
Boeotia and Euboea, 183 
Busine (Black) Sea its bed 
higher than that of the фонів. 


а 
Gades (now Cadiz), 3 
Galatic Gulf S of sen), 409 
Gaudos (Gozo), 163; ап island 
south of Si 


Gelo, 377, wWio. became tyrant of 
Gela in' 491 в.0., of Syracuse in 
485 B.O., and, later, lord of all 
(Оу... He died in the year 
478 B.C 

Germans, campalgn of the Romans 
against the 

Gerrha, 185 507 ; a town in Egypt 
between Pelusium and Mt. Casius 
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H 


Hecataeus of En (b. about 
540 В.0.), 3, 23, 65; a historian 
and geo e His geographi- 
cal work was called Pertegesis, 
which embodied about all the 
Greeks of his time knew on the 
subject 

Hellanicus of Lesbos (fl. about 
430 B.C.), 159; the first scientific 
chronicler among the Greeks, and 
author of a number of works, 
emong them histories of Troy and 


Heracleia Trachinia, 225; a town 
in Thessaly about eight miles 
from Thermopylae and three 
miles from the sea 

Heracleides of Pontus (b. about 
880 в.с.); pupil of Plato and 
Aristotle, philosopher, and author 
of numerous works on a variety 
of subjects, including certain 

Dialogues mentioned by Strabo, 


877 
Heracleitus of Ephesus (about 535- 
475 в.0.), 11; the founder of 
meta physics, and called the 
n Dark Philosopher ” because of 
the obscurity of his writings 
Herodotus (about 484-425 B.0.), the 
* Father of History 3 concern- 
ing the Nile, 111, 12: narrator 
of myths, 159; the silting pro- 
cess, 221; the Hyperboreans 
229 ; the’ circumnavigation o 
Libya, 377 
Hesiod of Ascra in Boeotia (fl. in the 
eighth century В.С.), 85; the 
father of Greek didactic poetry. 
Es extant works under his name 
Works and Days, Theogony, 
and the Shield o rades Con- 
the 107; his 
mythical stories, ДҮ 
Hesperides, 473; а city of Cyren- 
aica in Libya, renamed Berenice 
by Poemy III, now called 
engazi 
Hipparchus of Nicaea in Bithynia 
. about 150 B.0.), 5; e ranou 
astronomer. He made the dis- 
covery of the precession of the 
equinoxes, was the first to divide 
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the inhabited world into zones of 
latitude (“ climata "), and in- 
vented a method of fixing terres- 
trial positions by circles of longi- 
tude and latitude. On the tides, 
19; the inhabited world, 269, 
437; the " climata," 505 

Homer, the great epic poet ; philo- 
sopher, 3; founder of the science 
of geography, 5, 23; his concep- 
tion of Oceanus, 13; his wide 
knowledge, 59; his use of myth, 
67, 71, 75, 159 

Hypanis (Bog), the, 413 


I 


Ierne ireland). 237, 279, 448 
aver Danube), the, 21, 169, 211, 


J 


Jason, 21, 39, 167; leader of the 
Argonautic expedition, who went 
to Colchis in quest of the golden 
ш L 


Lapithae, the, 29; a mythical race 

of Th , akin to the Centaurs 
Lelantine P 215, in Euboea 
between the cities of Eretria and 
Chalcis 


Leonidas, 37, the hero of Thermo- 
pylae (480 В.С.) 


M 


Madys, the Scythian chief, 227, who 
overran portions of Asia Minor, 
conquering Cyaxares in 623 B.C. 

Me (Sea of Azov), the, 51, 277, 

Malea, a promontory on the S.E. 
coast of Laconia, 93 

Massilia (Marseilles), 237, 283 

a raat (Morocco, approximately), 


Megasthenes, 257, ambassador of 
Seleucus Nicator (reigned 312- 
281 B.0.) to Sandrocottus, king 
of Palimbothra in India. He 
wrote a historical and geographi- 
cal work on India, which was dis- 
credited by Strabo because of its 
fabulous stories 

Melas (Saros), Gulf of, 108 
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Meninx (now Isle of Jerba), home of 

the Lotus-Eaters, 91 
Meroé, 119, 233, 255, 439; metro- 
lis of the Ethiopians, on the 


ile | 
Midas, ancient king of Phrygia, 229 
Mimnermus of Colophon (fl. about 
025 P0) 171; the Greek elegiac 


poe 
Minos, 177, ancient king of Crete 
Mithridates Eupator, 277, king of 
Pontus (120-63 В.С.), and most 
formidable enemy of the Romans 
in the East 
Moeris (Birket-el-Kerun), Lake, 185 
Myrsilus of Lesbos, 223; a his- 
torical writer of uncertain date 


N 


Narbo (Narbonne), 403 

Neanthes of Cyzicus (fl. in the third 
century B.C.), 165; a voluminous 
writer on historical subjects, 
though only a few fragmenta of 
his works are extant 

Neapolis (Naples), 83 

Nearchus, 263; an admiral of 
Alexander the Great ; in 325 в.о. 
he made a voyage with his fleet 
from the mouth of the Indus to 
the Persian Gulf. An abstract 
of his voyage is contained in the 

"dica of Arrian. Strabo dis- 
credited his work 

Neco, 377, king of Egypt, who be- 

an his reign in 612 B.C. 

Nile, the, and its mouths, 107; 
boundary-line between Asia and 
Libya, 119, 243; the silting pro- 
cess at its mouth, 193 

Notus, the south wind, 105, 229 


о 


Olynthus, 465; а Greek city near 
the head of the Gulf of Torone. 
It was destroyed and its inhabi- 
tants sold as slaves by Philip of 
Macedon in 347 в.о. 

Onesicritus, 263; wrote a bio- 
graph of Alexander the Great, 
inclu a description of Asiatic 

Countries traversed by Alexander, 

particularly India. He accom-, 
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panied the admiral Nearchus on 
a voyage from the Indus to the 
Persian Gulf. His work was 
discredited by Strabo 

P 


Panchaea, 401; a fabulous land 
which Euhemerus professed to 
have visited 

Parmenides of Elea in Italy (b. 
about 510 B.0.), 361; philosopher 
and poet; and author of a 
didactic poem On Nature, of 
which only fragments remain 

Parthenope, one of the sirens, 
momument of, 83 

Parthians, campaign of the Romans 
against the, 37; spread of the 
empire of, 49 

Patrocles (about 312-261 B.0.), 255 ; 
Macedonian general under Seleu- 
cus I and Antiochus I; explorer 
and author of сабо овгарііса 
treatises (now lost). Не re- 
garded the Caspian Sea as а gulf 
of the “ Northern Ocean." Strabo 
had the utmost faith in his state- 
ments 

Peiraeus, the most important har- 
рош of Athens; once an island, 

Pelorias (Faro), Cape, 81 

Pelorus, the pilot who was put to 
death by the Ca ans, 35 

Peneus (Salambria), the, 21 

Phalara, 225; now Stillida, on the 
Maliac Gulf 

Pharos, 109, 135, 217, an island off 
Alexandria, which Alexander 
united by a mole to the coast . 

Phasis, 167, 193, river, and town, at 
the eastern end of the Euxine 

Pherecydes of Syros (fl. about 
560 B.0.), 65; a philosophical 
theologian, author of a work 
concerning nature and the gods, 
ong possibly the earliest prose- 


ter 
Phrixus, 167; the mythical son-in- 
law of Aeétes the king of Colchis 
Pillars of Heracles, the Straits of 
Gibraltar, 19, 119, 141 
Plato (427-347 B.0), 391; the 
eat Athenian philosopher 
* Polemon of Troas (fl..about 200 B.c.), 


53° 


53; among other works he wrote 
one on Athens. His works, now 
lost, were of great value to later 
times, being rich in information 
for travellers and students of art 
and archaeolo 

Polybius of Megalopolis in Arcadia 
(b. about 204 в.с.), 8, 73, 85, 867, 
399; of his Histories in 40 books 
only the first five have come down 
to us in complete form. His 


fragments remain 

Pontus (see Euxine), the, 75, 77 

Poseidonia (Salerno), Gulf of, 75,81 

Poseidonius of Apamea yria 
(b. about 130 B.c.), 3; the author 
of a history in 52 books, now lost. 
His researches in geography and 
astronomy were of the greatest 
value to Strabo and other sclenti- 
fic writers. Concerning the tides, 


15; the winds, 107; the 
Erembians, 151; the silting 
rocess, 199; the tides, 208; 


ceanus and the zones, 361 
Psammitichus, king of Egypt, 227 ; 
one of the Psammiti of the 
and seventh centuries, B.C. 
Ptolemy Euergetes II (P n), 
379, 397; king of Egypt 146- 
117 B.o. 
Fygnies, geographical position of, 


Pytheas of Massilia (Marseilles) 
233, 391, 399; navigator, an 
author of a geographical treatise 

He was the › 

apparently, to give definite in- 


and es y the 
Thou 


R 


Romans campagne of the, against 
the Parth ans, Germans, and 
сеш 87; spread of the empire 
ot, 
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S 


Sacred Сар (St. Vincent), of 
Iberia, 40 

Salganeus, the pilot who was exe- 
cuted by the Persians, 35 

Salmydessus, 193; the coast of 
Thrace to the north of the Bos- 


porus 

Sappho of Lesbos (fl. about 600 в.о.) 
149; Greek poetess, and con- 
temporary of Alcaeus 

Scironian Rocks (Derveni Bouno), 

103; large rocks on the eastern 

coast of Megaris 

сүа апа Charybdis, 73, 77 

Seleucus, king of Babylonia, 19; 
b. about 358 B.C. and assassinated 
281 B.C. 

Semiramis and Ninus, 319; the 
mythical founders of ihe Assyrian 
Empire of Nineveh 

Sesostris, 141, a legendary king of 
Egypt; the name is regarded as 
& corruption of Senwosri, but 
which one of the Senwosri is 
meant is unknown, 227 

Sipylus, Mt., 217, in Lydia; a 
branch of the Tmolus. 

Sirbonis, 185, & lake on the coast of 
Lower Egypt 

Sirenussae (Siren Rocks), a three- 

aked rock between the Bay of 
aples and the Gulf of Salerno, 81 

Solon (b. about 638 в.с.), 391; the 

eat Athenian legislator 

os the territory of the, 19, 77, 


Sophocles (495-406 в.о.), 99; the 


tragic pont 

Sphercheius (Hellada), the, 225 

Stesichorus of Himera in Sicily (f. 
about 600 B.0.) 155; there re- 
main only about thirty fragments 
of his lyric poetry 

Strato of Lampsacus in Mysia in 
Asia Minor, 181; became head of 
the Peripatetic school of philo- 
sophy in 287 B.O., and was sur- 
named *' the physicis s 

Sunium (Colonna), Cape, 353 

Syene (now Assuan), at the ''sum- 
mer tropic," 439 


T 


Тапаїя (Don), the, 243, 411 
Taprobane (now Ceylon), 235, 271, 


497 

Tartessians, the, 121; a people in 
Spain, west of Gibraltar 

Tearko, the Ethiopian Chief, 227 

Thebes in Egypt, 31, 109, 147 

Theopompus of Chlos (b. about 
880 B.0.), 159; pupil of Isocrates, 
and historian of Greece (411- 
394 в.о.) and of Philip of Mace- 
donia (360—336 в.с.) 

Thermaic Gulf (Gulf of Saloniki),355 

Thermodon, and Iris, 193, rivers 
emptying from the south into the 
Euxine 

Thormopyiae, the pass of, 35, 133, 
the spring at, 223 

Theseus, 177, a legendary Attic hero 

Thessalonica (Saloniki), 409 

Thrasyalces the Thasian, 105 ; onc 
of the earliest writers on natural 
раговориз, and quoted by Aris- 


e 

Thule, the island of, 283, 441 ; first 
referred to by Pytheas, and re- 
garded as the most northerly 
point of the inhabited world. 
Strabo denied the existence of 
such an island 

Timosthenes of Rhodes (fl. about 
280 в.с.), 107, 353; an admiral 
under Ptolemy Philadelphus, and 
author of a work on The Harbours 
in ten books 

Troglodytes, the, 5, 153 

Tyras (Dniester), the, 51, 413 


x 
Xanthus of Lydia (fl. about 
480 B.0.). 181; a writer of Lydian 
history 
Xenocles, 261; Alexander’s trea- 


surer 
Xerxes, 35; king of Persia (485- 
465 B.C.) 


Zeno of Citium in Cyprus (about 
845-265 B.c.), 03, 151; the 
founder of the Stoic school of 
philosophy 
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